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(oncerning a Cflour-Cfed Pig— 


—-And Sundry Other Matters of NNo Probable Smportance to the Willing Industry 


ALYPSO basked milk-white in the Septem- 

ber sun. Penelope had just given the de 

luxe creature a vigorous scrubbing, and 

sounds of porcine contentment came with 

muffled raspings from the deep folds of 
Calypso’s chins. Accustomed as he was to Penelope’s 
serubbings, he (the pronoun is correct: Penelope, in 
choosing a name, had not been fussy about the acci- 
dent of sex; nor had she been overscrupulous in adapt- 
ing the Homeric legend, since she must have known 
from even high school acquaintance that Circe was 
far more of a swineherd than the nymph Calypso) 
he, therefore, had evinced no particular indignation 
over water and soap. In fact, from diminutive nurs- 
ing bottle days to the lardy plumpness of the four- 
hundred-pound present he had grown up on them. 
Besides, Penelope knew just the spot to scratch most 
agreeably along the bristly area behind Calypso’s silken 
ears. The skin was almost as pink there as Penelope’s 
flesh-pink stockings, or the tea-rose blush compound- 
ing the satin pigment of her sun-stained cheeks. 

Painfully dragging a stiff leg around one corner of 
the barn, Jonathan Ireland came upon this tableau 
with a sentiment of mixed pleasure and disregard. 
A few winters before, the gelding, Bruno, had kicked 
him, during the ordeal of breaking to harness, and 
permanent derangement of the right knee joint had 
brought his active days on the farm to an end. He 
could attend to a few chores, but beyond that, as he 
was in the habit of saying, he was as useless “as a 
lamb’s amputated tail.” 

“Pen,” he protested, mildly tapping with his hick- 
ory cane Calypso’s inquisitive snout, “when you goin 
to quit this foolishness? That hawg gets a bath about 
as often as I do!” 

Penelope straightened her slim body. The arm that 
wielded the bath sponge brushed her forehead with 
the sleeve of her pink gingham dress. 

“He'll be dirty again, I suppose, before he gets 
to the fair, but he might as well start clean.” 

“Confound it, Pen, he’s not going to any fair. 
Haven’t we had that out?” 

Penelope was calm. Her father’s will, she knew, 
was generally metallic. Unless she could find a brittle 
spot, it was quite possible that, in the end, he would 
have his way about her marrying Zenas Todd. But 
she was determined, at all costs, to win the fight for 
Calypso, even if she were to lose, matrimonially, her 
own liberty. 

“Dad,” she said, “he’s simply got to go. He’s sure 
to get a blue ribbon. And then they’ll auction him 
off for about a barrel of money.” 


At this practical suggestion her father softened per- 

ceptibly. Penelope, he reflected, had raised a pig, 
after all—a better pig than he had ever produced; 
and he knew a blooded barrow when he saw one, 
though he had never, on his own account, found the 
time to bother with fancy live stock. The worst of 
it was that Calypso had not come from his hog lot, 
but had been a gift of that young Best, the county 
agent. A queer bit of sentiment, if that was it—and 
it appeared to be. But Penelope had seemed to like 
it. Hitherto she had never shown the slightest interest 
in anything with four feet, but she had given Calypso 
aS much attention as a spoiled child. Balanced ra- 
tions! Skimmed milk, low grade flour, ground oats, 
Semisolid buttermilk! Hand fed, you might call him. 
Penelope wouldn’t even let the brute go to the trouble 
of nibbling corn off the cob—she shelled it for him. 

exercised him like a lap dog on the end of a 
String. She gave him oil meal to make him slick. She 
doped him with a mineral mixture of ground lime- 

e and bone meal. Sometimes she gave him some- 
thing stimulating—Jonathan Ireland had no idea what 
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—in his slop. And the slop itself had to be sweet and 
pure as a nursery supper. Once or twice he had 
caught her manicuring the brute’s feet—with the help 
of that young book-farmer, Best. But the only mani- 
curing he, Jonathan, had ever thought of in connec- 
tion with a pig was carving a succulent pickled 
knuckle! Nevertheless, Penelope had certainly pro- 
duced a neat quarter of a ton or so of pork. It would 
be a little bit of too bad, after all, if the pig shouldn’t 
get his chance at the prize money—and the auction. 
He’d see what Zenas said. 

“I wouldn’t be surprised,” he conceded to Penel- 
ope, “if the crittur’d bring a couple of dollars a 
pound—on the hoof. Some fancy, advertisin’ butcher, 
you know. But what do you want with as much as 
that, Pen? Your peg-legged dad’s not exactly bank- 
rupt, as yet.” 

Penelope, emptying Calypso’s bath pail, hesitated 
over this. It brought up an old argument. 

“Not yet,” she amended. “But you may be if 
Zenas Todd lets another tumbledown shed smash some 
more of our cattle.” 

“He’s a good farmer, Pen. He’s been a good 
neighbor and a good renter. I don’t know what I'd 
have done without him. That was an accident, pure 
and simple—the shed falling down. You can’t blame 
him for that.” 


PENELOPE gave the indolent and now somewhat 
sleepily indifferent Calypso a final back scratch. 
“It seems funny to me, just the same,” she per- 

sisted, “that all those dead cattle were ours—none of 

them his. He had all the cows running together.” 

“Now, Pen, that’s over and done with. What I 
want to know is this: what you’re plannin’ to spend 
your pig money for.” 

“It’s mine—you said I could do anything I wanted 
with it.” 

“I suppose you're still hipped on that notion of 
goin’ to the farm school?” 

Penelope spoke musingly: 

“Scholarship in household economics for winner of 
the pig contest, first prize and the price of Calypso to 
pay for a winter’s room and board—that’s what I 
want. You’ve kept saying you couldn’t afford to send 
me,—and you can’t, I know, after replacing those 
cattle——so Ill just send myself.” 

Irony overspread the look of half-shamed annoy- 
ance in Jonathan Ireland’s countenance. 

“You want to learn scientific bed making, I sup- 
pose, and newfangled methods of boiling water.” 

He took an apple from his pocket and offered it 
to Calypso, as if in propitiation. The act symbolized 
a sudden emotion. 

“Pen,” he amended, “you’re as good a cook as your 
mother was—and that’s sayin’ a mouthful. Farm 
school can’t teach you anything about that.” 

Penelope laid across her father’s shoulders the 
firm, round arm that was still flourishing the wet 
bath sponge. 

“That’s not the point, dad,” she said, smiling. 
“What I want to do is to get a job as home demon- 
strator. I want to organize boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
and farm women’s study circles. Will st says I 
can.” 

Jonathan Ireland eluded her caress and stood stiffly 
away. 

“Will Best!” he repeated. “I might have known 
that young snapper was mixed up in it.” 

Penelope coaxed him with a smile, but he evaded it. 

“Looks to me you're settin’ your cap for him. I 
don’t like it. Wouldn’t be so bad if he knew anything 
about farming. Oh, he’s a nice boy, personally, Pen. 
But I couldn’t have him dround here tellin’ me how 


to disk corn and poisonin’ cows with his pet diets— 
farmin’ out of bulletins and books.” 

“Didn’t he show me how to make Calypso grow 
big? He knows everything about farming. Just be- 
cause he’s always lived in the city—” 

Her father interrupted: 

“If it was Zenas, now—” 

From the roadway a wagon rigged with a hay rack 
became audible, then visible, the horses trotting as 
they turned a sharp corner into the barnyard. A tall 
figure in a torn felt hat, faded overalls, a flannel shirt 
and a pair of sweat-stained suspenders stood firmly 
balanced against the tug of the reins. 

Penelope felt a sudden chill. In spite of the morn- 
ing sun there were goose pimples creeping uncom- 
fortably along her arms. Her father went on with 
what to her was a distressing old story: 

“Zenas, now— I'd been countin’ on you two gettin’ 
hitched some time this fall. In fact, I’ve as good as 
told him you would. His eighty, along with what I’ve 
got, would make almost half a section. You couldn’t 
beat that for a layout. Maybe he’s a little rough, Pen 
—I-don’t know as I like the way he handles the stock 
sometimes, and I don’t suppose he’s much of a ladies’ 
man. But he’s a hard worker. You'd get along.” 

He thought a moment. 

“If you went away to school, Pen, you’d never 
marry Zenas. You'd probably run off with that young 
fellow Best. I guess that’s what Zenas thinks about 
it, too. Anyhow, you wouldn’t come back here—” 

There was a note of complaint in his voice—the 
injured accent peculiar to age, bereavement and pain. 

“T’ll come back, dad. I wouldn’t leave you.” 

Her head lost its stubborn tilt, and a tint of anger 
faded from her cheeks. She spoke with sympathy, 
and the words gave to her voice the firm fiber of 
loyalty. Jonathan Ireland appraised her shrewdly. 

“All right,” he said. “Ill see what I can do about 
gettin’ your pig to the fair. And you just promise to 
stick to the old farm, and try to forget that fellow.” 


THE wagon came to a clattering stop, and Zenas 

Todd thumped to earth. Out of a cloud of dust 
emerged the dog Polyphemus. Penelope called to him 
and moved away toward the house. 

“Wait a minute!” 

Zenas was peremptory. 

“This’ll interest you. We'll have the threshing out- 
fit here before you can say Jack Robinson.” 

“I thought it was going to Halverson’s first. It 
wasn’t due here, you said, until some time next week !” 

“Halverson wasn’t ready, so I told ’em to come 
along. There'll be about 20 for dinner, and they'll 
want it at 12 sharp.” 

She stood still, overwhelmed. There wasn’t a thing 
done yet for threshers—not even the filling for pump- 
kin pies. 

Rooting carelessly close to Zenas’ feet, Calypso, in 
the interval of silence, squealed suddenly in pained 
indignation. A soiled boot had left its stain upon his 
pink-and-white perfection. 

“Drat that hog!’ complained Zenas. “He’s under 
foot as usual. Why not keep him in a pen, the same 
as any other pig?” 

“Easy, Zenas,” cautioned Jonathan. 
all slicked up ready for the fair.” 

He winked broadly. 

“I don’t suppose you could spare a team in the 
morning? Pen’ll have to be here, of course, durin’ the 
threshin’, but I’m no particular use. Thought I might 
drive in with Calypso.” 

“Spare a team?” 

Zenas Todd’s voice drawled in mock deliberation, 
and a down-curving, tobacco-stained smile bent the 
corners of his mouth. 

“Why, no, Jonathan. 


“This one’s 


I don’t see how I could. 
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Not with all the grain in shock and wanting to be 
hauled in to the machine. I’m afraid not. Anyhow, 
I should think wed ol better stay home and get 
ready for the smokehouse.” 

Penelope drooped as she turned away. Zenas’ 
laugh rang odiously in her ears. She thought spir- 
itedly, for a bit, of some defiance. She might, of 
course, go on strike. But a sense of loyalty to the 
farm, and to the neighbors who made up the threshing 
crew, dismissed the notion. 

Polyphemus, tongue quivering, gave her sympathy 
as she seized upon her task. Quickly she sketched the 
menu—fried ham and tinned salmon would have to 
serve for today, with plenty of boiled potatoes. Roast 
beef tomorrow. But first the pastry—no thresherman’s 
dinner, she believed, would be correct without it. Ap- 
ple pies, probably, could be baked in time if she hur- 
ried, 

There were plenty of doughnuts, fortunately. Will 
liked them. She had fried a batch the day before, 
in the anticipation—the hope, rather—that Will would 
happen to come by. He must be somewhere in this 
end of the county, rounding up exhibits, helping the 
committee with its booth for the fair. 


VER the pan of apples her paring knife nipped 

crisply. She was too busy to look up at the sound 
of an approaching clatter, a bruit of wheels and of 
gears. This, she thought, might be the threshing rig— 
no, hardly that. She was at the door in a gust of 
inspiration. It was Will, with his Ford roadster and 
trailer. 

He bounced from the seat at sight of her. To 
Penelope he seemed bursting with youth, energy and 
zest. There was the bronze of wind and open air in 
his cheeks. He exhaled confidence, That was the 
trouble—that and his youth, He was too young to 
be telling men like her father what they didn’t know 
about farming. Nevertheless, he knew—she was cer- 
tain of that. 

“Penelope, I’ve got the big idea! We're going to 
be married during the fair. It wouldn’t spoil your 
course—not at all. You could go right on—’ 

She retreated before him into the kitchen, but Will 
Best followed until she stopped. He took her hands, 
caught her arms, waited for her lips. He could feel 
the tremor of consent in her body, but saw denial in 
her eyes. 

“No, Will. Please—” 

She disengaged his hands, 

“You know I can’t marry you.” 

His face was colored with disbelieving, and yet 
with an annoying, half-convincing suspicion. 

“It isn’t going to be Todd? Why, he’s—I’ve heard 
ugly things about him.” 

“Don’t, Will. It isn’t Zenas. But I can’t leave 
father—not for good. He’d be all right, for the win- 
ter, boarding with Zenas’ mother. But he’s awfully 
dependent. I’ve promised to stay—as long as he wants 
me.” 

“Then we'll come right back here, next spring. Tl 
run the farm. There’s nothing in this county agent 


business. Some folks would think I was feathering 
my nest in nice shape. I’d hate that. But you'd 
know.” 


Penelope was shaking her head. 

“I thought you understood, Will. 
tell you, but dad—” 

He drew a long breath. 

“So it’s that? Of course, I’ve known he didn’t care 
very much for me ever since the time I suggested that 
new balanced ration for putting fat on a steer. But 
I always thought he might get used to having me 
around.” 

The kitchen gloomed, abruptly, as if the sun were 
under a cloud, then brightened slowly. 

“Well, anyhow,” Will resumed, whistling to re- 
enforce the doubtful optimism, “we’ll have this winter 
together, while you’re at school. I'll see a lot of you 
in town.” 

“You won’t, Will,” cried Penelope, with a suspicion 
of moist glitter in the corners of her eyes. “Calypso’s 
not going to the fair.” 

“Why not?” 

“Threshing. I can’t go either.” 

“Todd won't take him? Then I will, by jingo!” 


I don’t like to 


Penelope stood stock still with delight. He an- 
swered an obvious question: 
“Pll fix up a crate that will fit the trailer. About 


daylight I'll be along here, and you can figure on 

Calypso’s snoozing in his stall at the fair before noon.” 
“Oh, Will! You always manage. You’re—wonder- 

ful.” 


The words pleased him, and yet the whole diplo- 
pees of the pan of apples between them was necessary 
to check his more impetuous claim. 

“Any other little thing you want done,” he acqui- 
esced, “before I fix up that crate?” 

“Why, yes,” she laughed. “I’ve got two hours to 
get dinner, and not much to do it with. You might 
peel the potatoes, cut up a squash for baking, open 
some peach preserves, bring in the butter and a pail 
of water from the well house, fill the woodbox, and set 
the table.” 

With his accustomed energy, these and more were 
the tasks undertaken by Penelope’s Ulysses. 

The arrival of the threshing rig was a dramatic 
interlude. Will took time out from’ the household 
program of Penelope to see the “setting” of the ma- 
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chinery in a corner of the cattle yard. He waited for 
the wheeze of the engine as its task began, and for 
the slapping of the great belt as it tugged the wheels 
of the separator into motion. 

Later, when the first wagonload of wheat came up 
to the barn with the metallic chugging of heavy hubs, 
he went out to run his hands through the cool, tawny 
treasure. He never tired of the feel of wheat. it 
struck home to his imagination. Wheat was at once 
man’s slave and man’s master. It measured his wants, 
and yet was measured by them. Neither, in fact, could 
have thriven without the other. Wheat, he knew, was 
originally but a miserable grass. It had to fight for 
existence, and could put forth no fruit. Then man did 
its fighting against the asperities of nature, and it in 
turn fed the man. Wheat, without man’s help, would 
revert to wildness. Was it possible that man, without 
wheat, would sink to a similar level? 

Zenas Todd, backing the wagon into the barn, had 
begun tossing the sacks into a bin. He handled them 
easily, a bushel and a half to a sack, nearly a hundred 
unwieldy pounds. Jonathan Ireland emptied them, 
grimacing with the pain of his game leg. Will Best 
saw, and offered to “spell” him. 

“Tell you what,” he said, briskly. “Ill work in 
here—glad to—if you'll just get together a few bits of 
old lumber for a crate. I’ve got to box up Penelope’s 
i “had 

Zenas Todd’s long-bridged nose bisected the curved 
disdain of his upper lip. 

“You won’t need any crate,” he said sourly. “If 
that pig gets to the fair at all, he'll walk. But if 
you’d like to know, I’ve made up my mind to salt 
him down, when the first good weather for hog-killin’ 
comes,” 

He spat viciously against a sack as he tossed it 
handily into the bin. 

“Now, Zenas—” 

Jonathan Ireland was carefully lifting his hurt leg 
over the boards that stopped the bin door. 

“Zenas, that crittur’s too expensive a piece of pork 
to salt down on this farm.” 

Will turned to him gratefully. 

“T’ll take her to the fair,” he said. “You can count 
on my being past here in the morning bright and early, 
with the Ford trailer. We can—” 

A sack of grain, lashing against his legs with a 
malicious impetus, served as forceful interruption. He 
staggered backward, the clutch of loose wheat giving 
clumsiness to his feet. Abruptly he caught his bal- 
ance, but with a startling crash of rotted wood under 
foot. The floor seemed to be giving way. Thrusting 
himself aside, he saw a swift funneling of grain as it 
ran to a sudden escape. 

Jonathan Ireland peered into the bin doubtfully. 

“Ought to have patched that floor, I guess. Ill 
have to run a piece of planking over the hole.” 

“Meanwhile,” laughed Will, “you’re losing a lot of 
dollar-and-a-half wheat!” 

“Don’t worry,” Zenas counseled, agrin over his small 
stratagem, “you'll find every kernel of it down on the 
stable floor.” 

Will remembered the barn’s curious arrangement. 
It stood upon a slope, one end a story higher than 
the other. There was a stable entrance on the south, 
and through the north end hay and grain could be 
brought in upon the second floor. Over the bins was 
the hay loft, filled to the roof on either side of a cen- 
tral runway. Not an economical arrangement, Will 
concluded, but a snug one. There were convenient 
chutes for both hay and grain to the stables under- 
neath. 

Weathered gray, its oak clapboards warped and 
loosened with age, the barn reminded Will somewhat 
of its owner. It was a home made affair, lacking the 
skilled contrivance of modern building, yet with a 
certain pioneer solidity. Its beams were massive, 
honestly mortised and spliced, with hickory pins to 
bind them. The foundation walls, rising to the height 
of the stable, were of limestone, roughly mortared. 
Under one of the low gables there was a bird shelter, 
from which Will could hear the mournful stuttering 
of a pair of doves. A massive cottonwood sighed over 
the roof. 

The house, in contrast, seemed subordinate, op- 
pressed, like so many others built before the era when 
architectural charm had begun to abet utility and 
economy in farmhouse design. Small, green-shuttered, 
its air was essentially old-fashioned. There ought to 
be a new house, certainly—a more appropriate setting 
for so fine a jewel as Penelope. Something small, of 
course, but with an atmosphere of gayety. Though 
his feet were caught in the cloying wheat, his mind 
ran out only the’ more freely upon its pleasure of 
fashioning Penelope’s mansion. 


A WARE of the silent enmity of Zenas, Will Best 
worked on. From somewhere about the barn he 
could hear Jonathan Ireland hammering and sawing 
at the crate. Zenas was conscious of this, too, and 
appeared to chafe under the knowledge. When the 
wagon was empty, and he was backing the team away, 
he released his mind: 

“The old man might as well save himself the trou- 
ble. I’m telling you that pig’ll never leave this farm on 


: the hoof. You can get this into your head, too— 


Penelope and I are goin’ to be married along about 
So you needn’t bother about givin’ 
her any more live stock to pay her way through farm 
school. See? I know all about this idea of winning 
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prize pig scholarships. Just forget about that. Ang 
one thing more—you like your health? Then take my 
advice, and be mighty scarce here from this time on» 

The loose ends of his reins cracked over the team 
and he was away with a clatter. , 

Jonathan Ireland, finishing his work on the crate 
consulted his watch, and then, with one hand upon the 
bell rope that swung from a post beside the kitchen 
door, shouted to Penelope: 

“Dinner ready?” 

There was an answering halloo, and the bell uttered 
its cracked clamor. The whistle of the threshing en- 
gine blew tumultuously, and promptly the crew trooped 
in, a-sweat under the noon sun, to splash briefly jn 
the row of enameled wash basins outside the kitchen 
door. 

Will Best had helped Penelope carry to the table 
huge platters of hot food. There were bowls of satiny 
brown gravy, clusters of new celery standing upright 
in tumblers, and wild cherry jelly trembling at its 
release from the glass molds that gave it form, 
Mashed rutabaga contributed its steaming bulk to the 
assemblage of food, which, even to the pies, was all on 
the table in simultaneous convenience. Beet pickles, 
cucumber pickles, pickled tomatoes, were there as a 
matter of course, and Penelope had added to this 
general category a platter of newly preserved crab- 
apples, each with its stem aimed obligingly aloft. 

Zenas sat at the head of the table, seemingly un- 
conscious of the impropriety of relegating Jonathan 
Ireland to a haphazard place near the foot. As for 
Will, he would not sit at all, but waited on table. 

Zenas twitted him with this. 

“I see our esteemed friend, the cow professor,” he 
said to the table at large, “is givin’ us a balanced 
ration. This ought to fat us up Tike yearling steers.” 

Will, filling the coffee cups, grinned agreeably. He 
was accustomed to chaffing, and to what he called the 
old-fogy resistance of a certain element of farmers, 
numerous once, but now almost as rare as the fabulous 
dodo, 


W HEN dinner was over, Calypso, rooting serenely, 

perhaps arrogantly, at the door of the kitchen, 
experienced again Zenas Todd’s high displeasure. A 
boot heel rattled shockingly against the beast’s jaws. 
Polyphemus, awake from his nap, skulked, growling, 
to escape a similar fate. 

Will Best’s humor approached the snapping point. 
Although he had been unmoved at Zenas’ chaffing, this 
was an act difficult to endure. He knew that to quar- 
rel with a farmer of even such doubtful standing in 
the community as Zenas might not help his county 
work, yet he could not let the incident pass. The kick, 
he felt, was aimed not so much at Calypso as himself 
—the disrespect of it at Penelope. 

“If that should happen again,” he said mildly, 
“you'll be the subject of a slight accident.” 

The threshing crew paused, waiting for what seemed 
the inevitable issue of blows. But Zenas, it appeared, 
had not aimed at that extremity. He laughed uneasily. 

“T’ll use a pig-sticker next,” he boasted. ‘Nothin’ 
would please me more than to butcher that hog.” 

Zenas strode away toward the barn. He might, it 
occurred to Will Best, do his utmost to prevent 
Calypso’s appearance at the fair, yet it hardly seemed 
likely that he would be so bold, in spite of his bluster 
of pig-sticking, as to commit open violence against 
Penelope’s pet. Nevertheless, it would be as well, he 
concluded, to keep an eye on Calypso. 

This thought was with him through the afternoon. 
It remained in his mind as he came back after dark 
from his intended circuit and drew up under the 
hyslop tree overhanging the fence at the far corner 
of Jonathan Ireland’s orchard. The old farmer, in 
spite of his prejudice, would have found a place for 
him to sleep. Of that, Will was certain. And Penel- 
ope, tired as she must be from the day’s cooking, would 
have given him a hot supper. But he was content to 
munch the doughnuts she had put in a bag for him 
just after dinner. These sufficed him ambrosially. And 
as for his night’s lodging, he had no use for a bed. 
His tent was ready for stretching over the body of 
the car. It was his habit to sleep abroad, even when 
some farmhouse offered, or when there was a con- 
venient hotel. 

The moon came up as he finished the doughnuts, a 
red moon flushed and enlarged with the harvest’s sig- 
nificance. 
light in Jonathan Ireland’s house, and the intermittent 
flash of a lantern shuttered by the legs of its bearer. 
This might be Jonathan, finishing the chores. It was 
time for a look at Calypso. 

Skirting the house, he heard voices beside the 
kitchen door, and was surprised at the sight of Penel- 
ope and Zenas etched against lantern shadows thrown 
grotesquely aloft. 

Zenas was speaking: 

“Your dad and I—we’ve been crating Calypso.” — 

“You needn’t have done that till morning. Will 
promised—” 

“Well, he’s in, anyhow, and we’ve got him fixed up 
snug in the stable, where he won’t catch cold with the 
night air. You ought to thank me for that.” 

His laugh echoed ironically. Along the wall of the 
kitchen his shadow encroached upon hers. 

“See here, Pen. As long as we’re goin’ to be mar 
ried anyhow, I should think a kiss now and then— 

(Continued on page 1052.) 


Through the orchard trees he could see 4- 
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HONEST MEN REQUIRE NO APOLOGY 

OME millers seem to be afraid that criticism of 

buyers of flour who welsh their contracts is offensive 
to flour distributors and bakers as a whole. Nothing 
js further from the truth. The flour buyer who tries 
to sneak out of his obligation because the market 
has declined is a commercial crook, and to call him 
by that name in no way reflects upon the business 
integrity of other buyers and bakers who respect their 
obligations. 

There is, therefore, no reason whatever to temper 
the blows directed at the commercially disreputable 
by reiteration of the perfectly well-established truth 
that most buyers of mill products are straight, just 
as most buyers of everything else are straight. To 
keep on apologizing to the sheep for the simple act 
of separating the goats from among them is stupid 
and useless. Too much apology may in time become 
worse than none at all. Everybody knows that crooks 
among flour buyers and users are as rare as they are 
elsewhere, and there is no good in saying so over and 
over again. 

Just now many flour distributors and an even 
greater number of bakers are delaying ordering out 
high-priced flour and filling current needs with pur- 
chases at lower prices. There is nothing particularly 
reprehensible in this unless it constitutes a violation 
of terms of earlier contracts or unless it is prelude 
to an ultimate effort to compromise or evade the 
higher-priced purchases. So far it merely is delay 
in supplying directions which often happens in normal 
course of business. The degree of default is not in 
the act, but in the intent back of it. Is he getting 
ready to wiggle or welsh, or is he not? 

Undoubtedly,*when flour contracts made through 
the past several weeks mature about the end of the 
year and in the three or four months following, a 
certain percentage of buyers will, if the market situa- 
tion continues unfavorable, try to saddle their trading 
losses upon millers. Very likely some of them, be- 
cause they are “customers,” will succeed in doing so. 
Equally probably others will not, because the millers 
concerned will stand up for their rights and see that 
the would-be welsher pays, willingly or unwillingly 
as the case may be. 

But when this time comes, there need be no apology 
to any other customer or to any other person. Piracy 
knows no race, nationality, locality nor calling; it is 
not affected by time or circumstance; it has no de- 
fenders, and deserves none. Honest men are in no 
danger of being mistaken for members of its crew 
and, consequently, require no explanation when the 
shooting begins. 

* * > 
“MAKING THE UNFIT FIT” 

NDER the above title, Walker D. Hines dis- 

cusses the subject of the “survival of the fittest” 
in industry in the: September issue of Nation’s Busi- 
ness. The following is quoted from his exposition of 
the fallacy of attempting to cure industrial ills by 
the “survival” method and his catalogue of the diffi- 
culties which defeat and delay improvement through 
group co-operation: 

The success of any co-operative action in 
industry is due in great measure to the una- 
nimity with which the industry acts. I have 
therefore tried to think of some of the reasons 
which seem to actuate some mills in 
objecting to such action and in defending their 


action by their faith in the survival of the 
fittest. 

First, there appear to be some mills ex- 
ceptionally situated and having a trade in par- 
ticular specialties, and therefore feeling entirely 
Satisfied with their situation and their pros- 
pects. When such mills say that survival of 
the fittest will solve the problems of the indus- 
try they really mean that they have no special 
concern as to the solution of the problems of 
the great majority of the mills which are differ- 
ently situated. But even the small class of 
mills so comfortably situated should remember 
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that they are interested in the future, and that 
their present comfortable position is subject to 
impairment if the merchandise policies of the 
industry generally are subjected continuously to 
the unsound policies of the less fit mills without 
the benefit of co-operation to make those un- 
sound policies sound. 

Second, I believe there are a good many mills 
which are dissatisfied with their own condi- 
tion and feel that their opportunity for reason- 
able profits is greatly hampered and, to that 
extent, are sympathetic with efforts ‘to promote 
general attention to these matters. Yet they 
are more comfortably situated for the time be- 
ing than most of the mills, and hesitate to make 
even a temporary sacrifice for the sake of en- 
couraging the industry in general to pursue 
sounder merchandising policies, as, for example, 
in trying to lessen overproduction. 

For example, a mill which likes to run full 
all the time and which finds it can get orders, 
though they will barely pay cost of production 
or a shade better, may dislike to depart from 
its usual policy of running full even though its 
doing so would greatly encourage mills in gen- 
eral to lessen a demoralizing overproduction, 
and even though its not doing so may discour- 
age or even defeat a policy of balancing pro- 
duction with demand which would be in the in- 
terests of the industry. Such a mill, in justify- 
ing its course in declining to help, is likely to 
say that such things should be left to the sur- 
vival of the fittest. 

It is proper at this time to inform readers who 
have followed Mr. Hines’s intelligent discussion of 
conditions in milling that his article does not concern 
flour mills but textile mills. Mr. Hines is chairman 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 

Millers are accustomed to regard the difficulties 
growing out of overproduction, which, in turn, is the 
result of the struggle for volume of sales, as peculiar 
to flour milling. In adjoining fields, in the minds of 
many of them, are other industries serenely untroubled 
by these things which belong so exclusively to milling. 
Some millers appear even to take a certain pride in 
the difficulties which beset their calling, perhaps be- 
cause the fact that they are alive and going amid 
such troubled surroundings is in some sort a testi- 
monial to their individual intelligence or ability. 

Yet milling suffers from no ill that is not present 
in some degree in every industry which permits itself 
to be afflicted thereby. The sole difference is that 
the members of some industries have discovered the 
secret of group accord for the benefit of the whole, 
while millers so far have elected to adhere to strict 
individualism in policies, practices and prices. 

The Northwestern Miller commends Mr. Hines’s 
article to its milling readers, confident that they will 
be interested and amused, even if they do not profit, 
from the aptness with which his analysis of conditions 
in the textile industries applies to flour milling. 


* * *# 


SOAP AND WATER CONSCIOUSNESS 

N its campaign to make America “soap and water 

conscious,” already under way in advertisements in 
metropolitan Sunday newspapers, the Association of 
American Soap and Glycerine Producers, Inc., will 
spend approximately $450,000, of which amount $243,- 
000 will be used in newspapers, $194,000 in story, 
picture group and women’s magazines, and the rest in 
educational and industrial publications. The publicity 
program is supplemented by the work of the Cleanli- 
ness Institute, operating through six departments,— 
executive, health, school research, library, public in- 
formation and advertising. 


“Which girl would you marry?” is the headline of 
one advertisement emphasizing orderliness and cleanli- 
ness. “Teamwork pays” is the theme of another, illus- 
trating what the little woman should do to keep her 
boy friend snappy looking. “One dirty corner breeds 
another” shows how gangsters come up out of unclean 


‘surroundings, and “What do the neighbors think of 


her children?” presumably has to do with the sins of 
the lad who sometimes forgets about washing his 
neck’nears. , 

Considered in connection with the current “Life 
Buoy” campaign, and with the continuing, if recently 
somewhat disgusting, “halitosis” effort, there can be 
no complaint that cleanliness is being insufficiently 
“dramatized” in this country. One thing and one alone 
seems subject to criticism, wholly as a matter of policy 
and “consumer resistance” in the soap and water cam- 
paign. The advertisements are appearing on Sunday, 
by which time, in the belief, if not the practice, of 
many, the show is over. 

* * * 
GOVERNMENT BRAKES ON CHAINS? 

HE National Association of Retail Grocers in- 

vites comment by the trade press on an article 
by Sam B. Moffett, of the Moffett Grocer Company, 
Flint, Michigan, discussing the economic and social 
changes resulting from extension of chain distribution. 
Mr. Moffett, in company with many other persons, 
foresees unwelcome changes in distribution of wealth, 
earning power and community life in the passing of 
independent retailers, whom he regards as “a virile, 
influential and powerful social group, . . . a buffer, 
a natural arbiter and a healing and cementing influ- 
ence” in the “attrition between the wage earner and 
capital in production.” 

Probably because he himself is engaged in inde- 
pendent distribution, he sees an important difference 
between capital engaged in mass production and capi- 
tal engaged in mass distribution. Mass production 
he accepts as a fact accomplished, and minimizes its 
destructive effects upon independent producers. Yet, 
when the same economic process is extended into dis- 
tribution, he finds all evils present. There is, as a 
matter of truth, no great dissimilarity between the 
social and economic effects of the two activities of 
massed capital. Its entry into the distributing field 
merely is newer and the process of adjustment to 
changed conditions more complex. 

The principal fault to be found with Mr. Moffett’s 
admirable discussion, however, is that, having pre- 
sented the evils, he has only government regulation to 
propose as a corrective. “Constructive government 
regulation through bureaus, . . . rot a glowering, dic- 
tatorial bureaucracy, by any means,—just a comfort- 
able four-wheel brake on business,” is his prescription. 

Unhappily it will not work. Politics does not 
engage itself in the application of “comfortable four- 
wheel brakes.” The Sherman act, creator of all great 
combinations, including the chains, was intended as a 
comfortable brake on monopoly. Instead of being a 
brake it turned out to be an accelerator to massing 
capital. Legislation to restrict the expansion of chains, 
assuming that such legislation could be devised, would 
be much more likely to intensify than to ameliorate 
the difficulties now troubling the independent merchant. 

Distribution will have to adjust itself to changing 
conditions on its own initiative and by its own meth- 
ods. There is a limit to the field of chain distribu- 
tion, just as there is a limit to every other development 
in industry and commerce. Somewhere is a point of 
saturation, a point where inroads on independent serv- 
ice stores automatically stop. The location of that 
point depends chiefly upon the ability of the inde- 
pendent jobber and retailer to defend their positions. 
The government can no more do this for them than 
it can make the farmers rich by law. Government 
regulation of distribution in the interest of protecting 
the independent retailer would, indeed, differ little 
from the McNary-Haugen type of farmer aid. 
Neither is a province of government. 
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Domestic Demand.—While increased business was not uniformly shared in by 
mills last week, a moderate gain was made in the total sales of flour. Average 
bookings of spring wheat mills were 150 per cent of capacity, compared with 85 
per cent in the preceding week, and south- 
western plants averaged about capacity. 
Soft wheat mills in St. Louis and the 
central states experienced a somewhat 
improved demand, while bookings on the 
Pacific Coast were not quite so active 
as recently. A few of the sales made 
last week involved substantial round 
lots, but the vast majority were for 1,000 
bbls or less. Current buying is coming 
either from jobbers who have followed 
a close policy in filling immediate re- 
quirements throughout the crop year to 
date, or from bakers and others who 
have considerable flour ordered at high prices but who are presently using im- 
mediate shipment flour bought at lower levels. 

Ewxport.—Export flour sales from hard winter wheat territory are better, with 
Holland and the Scandinavian countries affording the principal markets. A regu- 
lar demand also exists from Latin America. Northwestern and Buffalo mills are 
not sharing in this business to a large extent. Canadian competition remains keen. 
The Orient continues to take substantial quantities from the Pacific Coast. 

Flour Prices—Quotations are about 10c bbl lower than a week ago, following 
the decline in the wheat market. 

Production—Shipping instructions are improving and millers are enabled to 
get away from a dependence on the day-to-day flow of specifications. Output last 
week was slightly lower than that for the seven preceding days in most sections, 
but this was largely due to the interference of Labor Day, when most of the mills 
were idle. A considerable improvement in running time is anticipated for this week. 

Millfeed—tThe call for both bran and shorts was strong last week in almost 
all markets, and quotations were unchanged to $1 ton higher. Demand is fairly 
active, and this, together with light offerings, is responsible for the strength. The 
trade is largely of the opinion that bran prices will weaken as soon as mills have 
filled their September feed contracts, although there may be only a temporary 
softening of values even then. Shorts are considered likely to remain high as long 
as cash corn is at its present level. 





oo 


European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ena., Sept. 11—(Special Cable)—The flour market continues inactive. 
The high prices asked for new crop Canadian flour are making business unobtain- 
able. Home milled flour is still being offered cheaply. 'Today’s quotations: Ca- 
nadian top patents 33s 6d@34s per 280 lbs ($5.67@5.76 bbl), Canadian export 
patents 31s 6d ($5.34 bbl), Kansas export patents 32s 6d ($5.51 bbl), American 
milled Manitobas 35s 6d ($6.01 bbl), Australian patents 31s 6d ($5.34 bbl), Argen- 
tine low grades 23s 6d ($3.98 bbl), home milled straight run 32s ($5.42 bbl). 

Liverpool.—Sales of imported flour are slow and unsatisfactory. The home 
milled product is securing the business. Today’s quotations: Canadian top pat- 
ents 34s per 280 Ibs ($5.76 bbl), Canadian export patents 31s ($5.34 bbl), American 
soft winter patents 37s 3d ($6.30 bbl), Kansas export patents 33s ($5.59 bbl), 
Australian patents 31s ($5.25 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Sales of imported flour are difficult to make, due to. the severe 
competition of the cheap home milled product. Large supplies of spot Australian 
patent are selling slowly at about 33s per 280 lbs ($5.59 bbl), ex-ship. Today’s 
quotations: Canadian export patents 3ls 6d@82s per 280 Ibs ($5.34@5.42 bbl), 
Canadian winters 34s 6d@38s ($5.84@6.44 bbl), American winters 39s ($6.61 bbl), 
Australian patents 32s 9d ($5.54 bbl). 

Belfast—Forward sales are impossible. There is a limited trade in imported 
flour, confined chiefly to spot lots. English mills are furnishing strong competition. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents, 34s 6d@35s per 280 lbs ($5.84@5.93 
bbl), Canadian export patents 3ls 6d@32s 6d ($5.34@5.51 bbl), American milled 
Manitobas 338s@33s 6d ($5.59@5.67 bbl), American soft winters 34s ($5.76 bbl), 
home milled, delivered, 33s ($5.59 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Higher offerings of Kansas patents are resulting in limited 
sales. Several large buyers have already purchased ahead until April. Today’s 
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quotations, unchanged from last week, are as follows: Canadian export patents 
$6.15@6.40 per 100 kilos ($5.45@5.69 bbl), Kansas top patents $6.50@6.80 ($5.78 
@6.05 bbl), Kansas straights $6.20@6.45 ($5.51@5.72 bbl), home milled, delivered, 
$6.35 ($5.63 bbl), Belgian flour $6.15 ($5.45 bbl). 

Hamburg.—There is an improved tone to the flour market, and activity jg 
more general. There is a good demand for wheat and rye flour, confined chiefly 
to the home milled. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $6.25@6.80 per 
100 kilos ($5.54@6.05 bbl) for September-November shipment, Kansas patents 
$6.40@6.80 ($5.69@6.05 bbl) for September-November shipment, home milled 
delivered, $9.25 ($8.22 bbl), rye flour $7.80@8.15 ($6.94@7.24 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Demand for imported flours is slow, since home mills are offer- 
ing for forward shipment at very cheap prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian 
top patents $6.70@7.05 per 100 kilos ($5.96@6.26 bbl), Canadian export patents 
$6.20@6.60 ($5.51@5.87 bbl), Kansas patents $6.80@7.05 ($6.05@6.26 bbl), Okla- 
homa patent $6.45@6.75 ($5.72@5.99 bbl), Texas patent $6.50@6.70 ($5.78@5.96 
bbl), home milled, delivered, $5.70@6.10 ($5.06@5.42 bbl). 

Oslo.—Demand for flour is quiet, and sales are insignificant. Today’s quota- 
tions: Canadian top patent $7 per 100 kilos ($6.23 bbl), Canadian export patent 
$6.45@6.60 ($5.72@5.87 bbl), Minnesota top patent $7.35 ($6.53 bbl), Kansas pat- 
ent $7 ($6.23 bbl), German rye flour $5.75@6 ($5.09@5.33 bbl). 


WHEAT 


There is an easier tone to the London wheat market. Demand for forward 
shipment is small. Parcels, which have arrived, are very difficult to sell. The 
Liverpool market is dull and featureless, 


MILLFEED 


The London millfeed market is steady, with a fair business being transacted. 
Middlings are quoted at £8 15s ton and bran £8 15s, ex-mill. Plate pollards, £7 
3s 9d, ex-ship, for September-December shipment. The Liverpool market is steady 
and quiet. The Belfast market is firmer, with bran quoted at £10 ton. , 


OIL CAKE 


There is little demand for cottonseed cake at London. Home made is quoted 
at £7 15s ton, ex-mill, Egyptian £7 5s, ex-ship. The Liverpool market is steady, 
with imported trade small. American linseed cake is quoted at £11 10s, and 
American cottonseed meal, new crop, at £10, October-December shipment. 

The London oats products market is steady and quiet. As yet, there have 
been no offers of new crop Scottish and continental meal. New crop oatmeal and 
rolled oats are quoted at 36s 3d ton, American and Canadian rolled oats 38s 9d, 
and oatmeal 37s 3d, c.i.f. At Belfast, forward sales are at a standstill. American 
and Canadian rolled oats are quoted at 37s 6d and oatmeal 36s 6d, c.i.f. Irish 
rolled oats are quoted at 50s, delivered. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 
oS . 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 














NORTHWEST— Sep. 10 Sep. 11 NORTHWEST— Sep. 10 Sep. 11 
Sept. 8 Sept. 1 1927 1926 Sept. 8 Sept.1 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ...227,252 251,740 195,237 234,854 Minneapolis ...... 49 54 42 44 
Duluth-Superior 21,355 20,705 25,025 16,050 Duluth-Superior .. 58 56 68 43 
Outside mills*..174,218 250,456 235,390 224,495 Outside mills* ... 58 65 53 53 
Totals ....422,825 522,901 455,652 475,399 Average ..... 53 60 49 48 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City...130,611 139,007 140,723 136,389 Kansas City ...... 66 70 80 79 
Atchison ,..... 28,668 30,951 24,404 23,886 RI 8 oc acies 92 100 2 80 
Wichita ....... 39,628 43,423 39,254 47,526 WR ateviness 63 69 63 76 
BORA occeesecs 39,604 39,197 43,475 31,971 WIN 560 65 040. 06% 84 83 94 84 
St. Joseph - 36,104 32,401 38,180 22,924 St. Joseph ....... 76 68 80 48 
GURORA ceccsiee 25,518 24,214 23,143 22,484 OGRBRS wii cessivic 93 88 84 82 
Outside millst..223,202 238,562 205,902 273,587 Outside millst ... 71 76 61 83 
Totals ....494,667 547,755 515,081 558,767 Average ..... 68 15 71 79 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND ee 
St. Louis ...... 30,800 32,300 29,700 34,100 Bt. Lees occcvcece 52 49 53 
Outsidet .... 46,800 33,700 41,000 54,200 Gwteehes cicccse HA 59 47 62 
Central States 68,731 86,165 36,028 42,965 Central Statesf .. 67 66 49 64 
Southeast ..... 88,650 79,895 95,120 99,312 Southeast ........ 62 57 66 68 
Totals . . 234,981 232,060 201,848 230,577 Average ..... 60 55 58 63 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 23,927 15,177 23,829 26,180 POPCIOE ..ccccecs 64 41 38 42 
BOSthe 2 2c ccces 31,468 36,052 27,770 17,435 DO cs coweevwss 67 77 59 42 
Tacoma ....... 50,501 53,128 32,451 27,863 BOONE wcciccsves 89 93 57 48 
Totals ..105,896 104,357 84,050 71,478 Average ..... 63 63 51 45 
Buffalo .......+. 178,254 191,520 200,069 173,991 ES 70 75 79 72 
Chicago ....... 29,965 34,170 33,000 37,000 CIOS. sees cede 75 85 82 92 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, but 
controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Sept. 11. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore fe ry Boston Columbus +Na sshvills 

Spring first patent .......... $5.85@ 5.60 $6.50@ 7.15 $....@.... $6.20@ 6.70 $...@ 7.35 $6.50@ 7.10 $6.60@ 6.85 $7.50@ 7.75 $7.50@ 7.65 $6.40@ 6.80 $7.50@ 8.0 
Spring standard patent ..... 5.50@ 6.20 6.30@ 6.80 oéo owes 5.80@ 6.20 6.75@ 7.00 6.10@ 6.40 6.10@ 6.35 ree 7.35 6.50@ 7.60 6.00@ 6.40 ~@ wu 
Spring first clear ........... 4.15@ 4.50 5.25@ 5.50 oc eviews 5.30@ 5.70 6.00@ 6.25 5.90@ 6.25 -@... 6.40@ 6.65 6.25@ 6.60 ogee Mees ec eoee 
Hard winter short patent... 5.95@ 6.10 +09e Mawes 6.10@ 6.50 6.30@ 6.80 oe @ee 6.10@ 6.60 6.35@ 6.60 6.50@ 7.00 6.30@ 6.70 6.30@ 6.70 7.00@ 7.50 
Hard winter straight ....... 4.80@ 5.30 open 5.60@ 5.70 5.00@ 5.60 coles 5.60@ 6.20 5.85@ 6.10 6.25@ 6.50 ae Fae 5.90@ 6.30 @ «+ 
Hard winter first clear ..... 4.50@ 4.75 --@.. 4.55@ 6.00 4.60@ 5.00 os es sceeQDooce co@ecee res, re Tre, Pees --@ ° cone @ sees 
Soft winter short patent....  6.15@ 7.50 a S .-@. 6.70@ 7.30 = sek SONA ch 6.25@ 6.50 eh Sa 6.40@ 7.25 6.75@ 7.25 8.50@ 8.75 
Soft winter straight ........ 5.65@ 6.25 oo @.. --@. 5.70@ 6.10 ee ret 5.90@ 6.35 *5.60@ 5.85 *5.75@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.40 6.45@ 6.75 7.50@ 7.79 
Soft winter first clear ...... 5.10@ 5.60 ery Pear --@. 5.00@ 5.40 es. os QP aver occa Biicas cbc Dooce Pry sees 6.15@ 6.30 ere, Per 6.00@ 6.50 
MO BOG, WRG cc vccsccce 5.80@ 5.95 5.75@ 5.90 »-@.. & « QGusse 6.55@ 6.85 6.15@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.50 6.65@ 6.90 6.55@ 6.70 waive Qe e% « ~@ woe 
MS. BOUT, GOTH  cosicccrcecs 4.25@ 4.55 4.25@ 4.35 geee@. oaths 60% 4.45@ 4.75 ace @becce 4.75@ 5.00 5.00@ 5.25 5.15@ 5.35 ow oO sc.cre -@..+ 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto Sealer — | Toronto + winnie 
Family patent...$6.70@ 7.20 $....@ ere $....@ ° $6.30@ 6.50 Spring top patent{...$....@7.30 - @7.95 Spring exports§ ...33s 6d @34s 
Straight ........ 4.60@ 5.30 ans oe ease Dakota ..... >.. 6.70@ 7. 65 8.00@ 8.50 Spring second patent{ ale * - @6.80 Ontario 90% pats.t. $5.10@5.15 
ere 4.90@ 5.50 wwe UP hoses Montana ....... 6.00@ 7.15 7.00@ 7.25 Spring first clearf ... ....@65.70 - @6.35 Ontario exports§ .......... 35s 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-lb jutes 
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A Week End Trip to the Country 

ALONG the country roads there grow 
Willow trees and Texaco, 
Mobiloils and marigold 
And other fruits of men and mold. 
Oh, how my town-tried heart desires 
To know the peace of Kelly Tires, 
To hear the robin in the grass 
Sing “Ceresota” as I pass! 
Some day I shall fly the rut 
And build a small bucolic hut, 
Trim a hedge and hop a stile, 
Walk my Camel for a mile, 
Milk a most contented cow— 
Eventually, but not now. 
+ + 
Embarrassing Moments 

In May of this year I could have sold 
wheat for $1.40 a bushel. Imagine my 
great embarrassment when, upon notic- 
ing the market quotations last week, I 
found that if I had done so I could now 
buy it im at $1.10, a net profit of 30c 
a bushel. Slim Pickens. 


Proving Its Value 
A Newspaper in the Middle West an- 
nounces the postponement of a lecture by 
a notorious food faddist because he had 
suddenly been attacked by acute indiges- 


tion. 
+ + 

THE INCIDENT reminds us that 
we recently had luncheon with a repre- 
sentative of the McFadden publications, 
which, editorially, class white bread with 
arsenic in food value. The McFadden 
protege ate three slices of white bread 
while waiting for the soup to be served. 


> ¢@ 


ILLUSION is always reality until it 
is discovered to be illusion, according to 
a Hindoo maxim. Sydney Anderson, 
speaking before the fifty-first annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Millers’ 
State Association last week, localized the 
thought for members of the industry 
as follows: 

“A miller is just about as human as 
anybody else—more human, if anything. 
Being human, he is pretty apt to be gov- 
erned by what he thinks the facts are. 
When people thought the world was flat 
they acted as if it had actually been 
flat, and their fears as well as the limi- 
tations which they put upon themselves 
were governed by this erroneous concep- 
tion. A great many millers still think 
the world is flat. They do not get as 
much for their flour as they could get if 
they thought they could get it.” 

+ + 
AND NOW some one has discovered 


that A. C. Crumb is treasurer of the 
United Bakeries. 
+ + 

“IS YOUR boss a hard man to work 
for, Mayme?” 

“He used to be a slave driver, dearie. 
He’d put in 10 hours a day at the office. 
I was just about to quit my job when 
somebody got him started to playing 
golf. Call me up some afternoon.” 


7 + 


EVERY ONE RECOGNIZES that to 
sell flour below cost is wrong, but still 
if every miller guilty of it at some time 
in his career had been killed in his 
youth there wouldn’t be enough men left 
in the business to accept the orders that 
are profitable. 

oo] 


INCREASED PURCHASES OF 
AMERICAN FLOUR IN CHINA 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Large flour con- 
tracts were made in the Tientsin dis- 
trict of China with mills in the United 
States and Canada at the recent low 
Points in the market, according to a 
cable to the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Most of the orders were 
for September and October delivery. It 
is estimated that they totaled 2,000,000 
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bags of 49 lbs, of which about one half 
is “club straight.” In addition there are 
contracts for 1,000,000 bags of Shanghai 
flour and about 200,000 bags of Japanese 
flour. 

It is stated that dealers are well sup- 
plied with foreign flour for early deliv- 
ery, but there is considerable interest in 
that for January and February. ship- 
ment. Last year the flour imports into 
Tientsin for the six months ending Dec. 
81 totaled 7,608,000 bags, of which 1,- 
155,000 came direct from the United 
States. 

The trade in Tientsin is disturbed by 
an announcement of the Nationalist gov- 
ernment that it intends to place in ef- 
fect a tax equivalent to 4.6c, in United 
States currency, per bag of 49 lbs on 
imports of foreign flour there. A similar 
tax was levied at Shanghai, effective July 
1. The consul at that port protested, 
but the tax, so far, has not been re- 
scinded, 

oe! 
United States—Spring Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the spring wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000’s 
omitted): 


June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Final 
2938...60% os 2 313 $22 ove eee 
re 274 298 308 314 #4319 
1926..... 200 213 212 213 205 
RODE. wcce 254 276 263 284 282 275 
1924..... 184 197 225 247 266 272 
i ae 236 235 226 46221 214 225 
1922..... 247 247 263 276 268 281 
re 251 235 212 209 196 215 
BODO» 0000 276 291 261 287 218 222 
| $843 822 225 208 203 86.208 
vo! eee 343 333 $22 342 863 356 
ee 282 275 486.236 250 242 8233 
| eer 245 269 199 156 152 158 
er 273 294 307 822 345 8652 
eee 262 274 236 221 216 206 
TT ee 252 218 233 243 242 240 
BOBS. 000 265 271 290 300 330 330 


Average 265 263 254 256 254 256 


oS] 
United States—Winter Wheat Forecasts 
Comparative estimates of the winter wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000’s 
omitted): 
April May June July Aug. Final 
486 512 544 579 579 


1927..... eee 594 537 579 552 553 
1926..... eee 549 543 568 626 627 
1926..... 474 445 407 404 416 402 
1924..... 549 553 509 543 589 592 
1923..... 572 578 581 586 668 572 
1922..... 573 584 607 569 541 587 
1921..... 621 629 578 573 543 600 
1920..... 484 484 503 518 532 611 
1919..... 837 899 892 838 715 760 
1918..... 560 572 586 557 555 565 
1917..... 430 366 373 402 417 418 
1916..... 495 499 469 489 454 482 
1915..... 619 692 675 668 656 674 
1914..... 640 630 639 652 675 685 
1913..... 563 513 492 483 510 524 
1912..... 493 370 =. 863 358 389 400 


Average 565 555 545 549 548 567 


United States—Corn and Oats Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the corn and oats crops of the United States» 
with acreage and yield per acre (area in 
thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 


a——Corn——— _ --——Oats——__, 
Yield 

Crop per 

Acres bus acre 
102,380 2,931 28 
1927.. 98,868 2,774 28 
1926.. 99,492 2,645 27 
1925.. 101,359 2,917 29 
1924.. 100,863 2,309 23 
1923.. 104,324 3,054 29 
1922.. 102,846 2,906 28 
1921.. 103,740 3,069 30 
1920.. 101,699 3,209 32 
1919.. 97,170 2,811 29 
1918.. 104,467 2,502 24 
1917.. 116,730 3,065 26 
1916.. 105,296 2,667 24 
1915.. 106,197 2,995 28 
1914.. 103,435 2,673 26 
1918.. 105,820 2,447 23 
1912.. 107,083 3,125 29 
1911.. 105,825 2,631 24 
1910.. 104,035 2,886 28 


1909.. 98,383 2,552 26 35,159 1,007 29 
1908.. 101,788 2,669 26 32,344 807 25 
1907.. 99,931 2,592 26 31,837 754 24 
1906.. 96,738 2,927 30 30,959 965 31 
1905.. 94,011 2,708 29 28,047 953 34 
1904.. 92,232 2,467 27 27,843 895 32 
1903.. 88,092 2,244 25 27,638 784 28 
1902.. 94,044 2,524 27 28,653 988 34 
1901.. 91,350 1,523 17 28,541 737 26 
1900.. 83,321 2,105 25 27,365 809 30 
1899.. 82,109 2,078 25 26,341 796 30 
1898.. 77,722 1,924 25 25,777 731 28 
1897.. 80,095 1,903 24 25,730 699 27 
1896.. 81,027 2,284 28 27,566 707 26 
1895.. 82,076 2,161 26 27,878 824 30 
1894.. 62,582 1,213 19° 27,024 662 24 
1893.. 72,036 1,620 22 27,273 639 23 
1892.. 70,627 1,628. 23 27,064 661 24 
1891.. 76,205 2,060 °° 27 25,582 738 29 
1890.. 71,971 1,490 21 26,431 6524 20 
1889.. 78,320 2,113 27 27,462 752 27 
1888.. 75,673 1,988 26 26,998 702 26 
1887.. 72,393 1,456 20 25,921 660 25 
1886 75,694 1,665 22 23,658 624 26 


1876-85* 60,743 1,537 25 16,797 461 28 


1866-75* 32,716 970 26 9,746 273 28 


*Average crop per year for the period. 
tSept. 1 estimate. 
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Rains Interfere with Northwest Harvest 


Mrinneapouis, Mrixn.—Considerable headway in threshing was made over the 
Northwest last week, on account of favorable weather conditions. Field work, 
however, was stopped Sept. 8-9 by general rains over North Dakota and Montana. 
Since then, rain has fallen in Minnesota and South Dakota. This will, of course, 
interfere with threshing and grain movement in the country. From almost every 
section come reports of farmers storing every bushel possible. Apparently, more 
stacking has been done this year than usual, for threshing later when prices are 
more favorable. Yields are very spotted, running 10@20 bus per acre in North 
Dakota, and 8@35 in Montana, the largest yields being reported from irrigated 
sections. 

ove 


Montana Harvest Makes Good Progress 


Great Faris, Monr.—Harvest operations made excellent progress last week, 
but another rain, on Sept. 8, delayed work for a day or two. Practically all the 
wheat coming to elevators so far is combine threshed. Most of it is of good milling 
quality. Yields are rather spotted but, as a whole, will average above expectations. 


oS 
Oregon Harvest Continues 


Porttanp, Orecon.—Harvest and threshing made good progress last week in 
those sections where this work had not already been completed. Corn is maturing 
rapidly. The soil is too dry for plowing and seeding of winter grain. 


oS 


Dry Weather Continues in Utah 


Ocven, Uran.—Utah and southern Idaho have been suffering from near-drouth 
conditions, no general rains having fallen since early June and only a few local 
showers having been reported over the two states. Despite this condition, crops are 
maturing near normal. Fall plowing has been delayed, however, and weather 
bureau officials report that unless there is rain soon, cattle and sheep ranges 
will be seriously affected. Wheat harvest has been carried through without delay 
in any section, because of dry weather conditions. 


o> 


Cutting Nearly Completed in Ontario 


Toronto, Ont.—Most of the grain is now harvested in Ontario, and farmers 
are threshing. As stated before, a considerable part of the wheat is damp and 
millers are worried over this feature of the situation. No drying facilities are avail- 
able, and since most of this grain must be kept on farms in the meantime, there is 
danger that damage will follow. Considerable sprouting took place in the shock 
and altogether the millers are justified in their fears of future trouble. The oats 
crop is another that has turned out disappointing. Bad harvest weather did a 
lot of damage, and Ontario oats good enough to mill will be scarce. 


ed 


Australian Wheat Crop Prospects Good 


MELBouRNE, Avstratia.—Although seeding operations in the southeastern por- 
tion of the Australian wheat belt are only now drawing to a close, merchants and 
others interested are already making tentative forecasts of the crop yields. When 
the final figures are available it probably will be found that the area cropped is 
larger than ever before. On the whole, the seed has been sown under more satis- 
factory conditions than for some years. There has been an excellent germination, 
and the plants which have stooled vigorously are making healthy growth with a 
minimum of weeds. There is an impression that the yield, with a continuance of 
recent favorable conditions, will be in the neighborhood of 200,000,000 bus. Vic- 
toria is expected to produce about 56,000,000, and South Australia is looking for- 
ward to a return of approximately 48,000,000. Further rains throughout the wheat 
belt have been particularly useful in Western Australia, where the largest area on 
record has been seeded. Cuartes J. MATrHews. 

oY 


Larger Russian Crop Expected 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The 1928 Russian wheat crop is 749,564,000 bus, accord- 
ing to a preliminary estimate cabled to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture from the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome. This would be 
867,000 bus more than the 1927 production, but about 10,000,000 below the esti- 
mated average production from 1909 to 1913 in the same territory. Regional dis- 
tribution of the 1928 crop is not favorable for marketing or exports. Wheat was 
imported into Russia this summer, but no official figures showing the quantity 
are available. 

oo > 


Doubt Concerning French Crop 


Paris, France.—It is feared that this year’s grain crop in France will show 
a considerable deficiency, this opinion having been expressed by the French min- 
ister of agriculture. In competent circles a shortage of about 2,000,000 tons grain 
as compared with those years in which the crop was favorable is expected, and 
it is estimated that more than 2,000,000 tons will have to be imported from America. 
The French paper, Information, on the other hand estimates the yield of this 
year’s French crop at about 7,000,000 tons, the carry-over at 1,000,000 and the 
Algerian and Tunisian crops (French colonies on the north coast of Africa) at 
500,000, giving a total of about 8,500,000 tons. As the home requirements of 
France are figured at about 8,300,000 tons, the paper has expressed the opinion 
that the home crop, increased by the carry-over and the crops of Algeria and Tunis, 
will suffice to cover home requirements. 


Scand 
Irish Crops Damaged by Rains 


Betrast, IreLanp.—The south and west of Ireland, particularly the west, always 
suffer extensively at this time of the year from excessive rains, the mountains and 
hills of Donegal drawing the clouds from across the Atlantic Ocean, which seem 
to burst on touching the hills. This year has been no exception, heavy rains having 
caused great damage to crops, in some instances the fields being under water. 
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‘Pennsylvania Millers in Cfifty- 


LOUR merchandising trade practices, mill 

fumigation and wheat improvement were 

some principal subjects discussed by speak- 

ers and in round table discussions at the 

fifty-first annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Millers’ State Association at York, Sept. 5-7~ 
Representative groups of millers from Pennsylvania 
and Maryland attended. On the closing day, Robert 
Miner, of Wilkes-Barre, was elected president to suc- 
ceed H. C. W. Patterson, who has held the office since 
1922. Mr. Miner represents the third generation of 
his family to hold the presidency. 

Other officers: C. Y. Wagner, Bellefonte, first vice 
president; A, R. Selby, Germantown, Md., second vice 
president; B. F. Isenberg, Huntingdon, secretary ; 
George A. Stuart, of the bureau of markets, Harris- 
burg, assistant secretary; E. J. Eshelman, Lancaster, 
treasurer. Mr. Isenberg, who has attended Pennsyl- 
vania millers’ meetings for 41 years, has served 11 
years as secretary of the association, while Mr. Eshel- 
man has been treasurer since 1913. Board of direc- 
tors: H. C. W. Patterson, A. T. Collins, George V. 
Dayton, Griffith Ellis and H. V. White. 

An important subject discussed was a proposal 
made by Hubert J. Horan, flour merchant, Philadel- 
phia. This was that Pennsylvania flour be marketed 
under a uniform brand name so that small millers 
in the state might capitalize on any advertising of 
Pennsylvania flour that might be undertaken in the 
future. It was decided to consider this further at 
the next meeting of the board of directors. The latter 
will also set the time and place of the next meeting 
of the association, which may be held in June instead 
of in September, as formerly. 

The Opening Session 

Mr. Patterson presided at the opening session of 
the convention, which was called to order promptly at 
7:30 on the evening of Sept. 5. Following the invo- 
cation by the Rev. Edward C. Ruby, of York, Pa., 
the Hon. Jacob E. Weaver, mayor, was introduced by 
Mr. Patterson and welcomed the delegates to York. 
H. S. Appenzellar, of the Lakeview Milling Co., Cham- 
bersburg, responded, saying in part: 

“We believe that we, as an association of Pennsyl- 
vania millers, are not entirely unknown to your citi- 
zenry, if for no other reason than that you have here 
and close by a number of active and prominent mills 
which are operating. In milling wheat into flour, 
we are engaged in the manufacture of the most uni- 
versally used commodity in the world. Flour con- 
verted into bread has been on the daily menu of all 
peoples since before the time of the beginning of 
recorded history. 

“Today waterpower has given way largely tc hydro- 
electric power, or to steam and steam electric power. 
The single pair of millstones has been supplanted by 
large multiples of steel rolls, with methods of condi- 
tioning the wheat and dressing the flour into a won- 
derfully clear and white product originally undreamed 
of. Capacity has been jumped from a barrel an hour 
to 500, 1,000, 15,000 or more bbls per day. Today 
milling is an immense industry grinding over 500,000,- 
000 bus grain annually. Where can one buy so much 
food value for his money as a loaf of bread for 10c 
or a 12-lb sack of flour for 50c? Truly, milling is a 
vital industry and, withal, a highly competitive one, 
requiring ability and integrity for its successful op- 
eration.” 

The nominating and resolutions committees were 
then appointed by Mr. Patterson, after which the con- 
vention was adjourned until the following morning. 


Mr. Patterson’s Address 


The annual address of the president, Mr. Patterson, 
was the first thing on the program at the session on 
Sept. 6, and in part was as follows: 

“It is not my purpose to tell you how to run 
your mill, as you are the best judge of that, but a 
check-up on good methods is always helpful, and I am 
sure that one of the big reasons you are here is that 
you may find out how other millers are meeting their 
problems. 

“Perhaps the solution to your different problems 
will be brought to you by one of our speakers, or in 
the renewing of old friendships you may come upon a 
miller who has overcome the same difficulties as are 
now facing you. We will have round table talks and 
discussions of all problems put before us. I invite, or 
rather I insist, that @ll take part in these. In doing 
this you will help the other fellow and reap some 
benefit yourself. 

“This year, with the shortage of soft wheat in the 
central states, there is no doubt in my mind that soft 


By .John P. Broderick 


wheat will bring a high premium and soft wheat flour 
will be scarce. On account of a large crop of hard 
winter and spring there will be substitutions of hard 
wheat flour. We must not be misled by these low 
prices. There is a demand for strictly soft wheat 
flour for certain classes of baking that cannot be filled 
by hard wheat flour. Buyers will pay the price for 
it, if necessary. It behooves us to hold to a price 
that will allow us a legitimate profit, even with the 
high premium for soft wheat. There is always propa- 
ganda spread about the low price of Pacific Coast 
and Canadian flour, but try to buy some at the price 
the brokers say they are offered, and you will find that 
it is a harder job than selling your own flour. It 
seems to me that, this year, any who have soft wheat 
flour are in position to say what they will sell for, 
rather than the buyer what he will pay. And when 
we meet next year you will be able to say, ‘I made a 
good profit last year.’” 


The Secretary's Report 


B. F. Isenberg, veteran secretary of the associa- 
tion, next made his official report, saying in part: 

“The milling business the past year has not been 
what we would like to have seen, but it looks to me 
as if there is a brighter day dawning. Your officers, 
together with the assistance they have been getting 
from the agricultural department through Mr. Stuart, 
of the Bureau of Markets, have been arousing con- 
siderable interest by the way of lining up the heads 
of the departments of our public institutions in using 
flour milled in Pennsylvania for these institutions. Mr. 
Stuart has been making demonstrations in baking, sat- 
isfying them that Pennsylvania wheat, properly ‘milled 
by Pennsylvania millers, makes a grade excelled by 
none. Your officers, assisted by Mr. Stuart, have been 
doing wonderful work with the bakers. They are 
gradually being lined up to use more Pennsylvania 
flour, many of them making a 50-50 blend, and in 
some cases even more Pennsylvania flour than spring 
wheat flour. Right here I want to impress on you 
the necessity of making your flour absolutely uniform. 
Most of the bakers are willing and want to use your 
flour when they have the assurance that it will be 
uniform. 

“Pennsylvania and the states east of the Alle- 
ghenies, in particular, have soil much different from 
that of the western states. We have limestone, red 
shale, slate, sand, bottom soils and a free soil, often 
in the same locality, sending wheat to the same mill. 


OBERT MINER (left) succeeds H. C. W. Patter- 
: son as president of the Pennsylvania Millers’ State 
Association. George A. Stuart (right) is assistant sec- 
retary. 
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Chirst Meeting 


These soils produce different gree in strength, ash, 
etc., and should be segregated as nearly as possible, 
Many of you could put partitions in your bins. The 
day is coming, and I think is almost here, when every 
miller will have a way of testing his wheat, as the 
farmer hauls it to the mill, that will tell him at once 
just what protein, and ash, his wheat will have. Just 
as long as you keep dumping wheat raised from the 
different soils together, just so long you will have 
trouble in getting the bakers’ trade.” 

The treasurer’s report was then submitted by E, 
J. Eshelman. 

Following the treasurer’s report, a report of the 
membership showed 201 active members at present 
and 45 associate members. Mr. Patterson urged those 
in attendance to seek new members during the com- 
ing year, pointing out that the ability of an associa- 
tion to accomplish things was greatly improved when 
its numerical strength was enhanced. 

The report of the transportation committee fol- 
lowed. Subsequently, the report of the state college 
advisory board was read. 


Mr. Anderson’s Address 


The principal speaker of the morning was Sydney 
Anderson, president of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion. He said, in part: 

“I confess that few speeches I have made to mill- 
ers have caused me greater concern than this one. 
So much has this been so that I have put off attempt- 
ing to get my thoughts together from day to day in 
the hope that I might get some inspiration for this 
occasion. I have been the more concerned because re- 
cently I have had letters from a good many millers 
expressing disappointment in the failure of millers 
generally to take advantage of the favorable condi- 
tions that have been presented from year to year, and 
despair that the Millers’ National Federation, or any 
other agency, will not be able to induce millers to 
adopt wise and conservative methods of merchandis- 
ing, to exercise reasonable restraint in matters of 
terms, to restrict their gambling instincts, and to re- 
frain from being influenced by rumors, fears, sus- 
picions and lack of confidence which year after year 
seem to break down all our efforts at organization and 
to improve general competitive conditions which sur- 
round the milling business. 

“I would not be human if, with the experience of 
the last two months vividly before me, I did not share 
this disappointment, but I do not share the feeling 
that nothing is being done or can be done to improve 
the situation. In spite of all the evidence to the 
contrary, there are indications that we gradually are 
arriving at a basis of organization and a knowledge 
of the industry and of our individual business under 
which improvement is not only possible, but altogether 
likely. Measured by the idéal which we would like 
to attain, there is room for disappointment, but meas- 
ured by the difficulty of the task and the progress 
which I believe we have in general made in doing it, 
there is a good deal about which we can properly con- 
gratulate ourselves. 

“In spite of a tendency to chronic pessimism in 
the industry and a continual reiteration that the con- 
ditions which surround it are bad and that millers 
do not make as much money as they should, the fact 
still remains that figures compiled by the Federation, 
as well as by other agencies, show that most millers 
do make money in most years, and that some of them 
make a great deal of money. The earnings of the 
milling industry, however, fluctuate more widely than 
those of most other industries. This is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that these earnings depend upon in- 
tangible or speculative gains or losses and the abun- 
dance or scarcity of different types and qualities of 
wheat rather than to merchandising profits. These 
figures show that earnings in the milling industry in 
the last five years have fluctuated 13@28c bbl, and 
for a section of the country 2@42c. These fluctua- 
tions can only be explained on the basis of the intan- 
gible or speculative factors to which I have referred. 

“Profits in the milling industry arise from two gen- 
eral groups of factors—profits due to merchandising 
ability, reputation and service, and those arising from 
intangible factors, such as yield, quality, wheat crop, 
market movement of feeds, clears and premiums. In 
my four years’ experience in the milling industry 
have found less than half a dozen millers who con- 
sciously and actually add a profit in their cost card 
above their estimated or actual expenses. Where it 
has been possible to separate merchandising profits 
and profits arising from intangible or speculative fac 
tors, it has been shown almost invariably that the 
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rofits have arisen, at least for the most part, from 
intangibles rather than from merchandising, and in 
many instances the profits made from intangibles 
have all been given away in selling flour. Some mill- 
ers treat these intangibles more conservatively than 
others. In figuring their cost cards they use a yield 
lower than they actually get. They figure feeds and 
clears at less-than they can reasonably expect to get 
for them. Some millers do get better prices than 
others for substantially the same grade of flour. Some 
millers can make a barrel of flour cheaper than others, 
and some can sell a barrel of flour cheaper than others, 
even making alowance for the different classes of cus- 
tomers that may be dealt with by different mills. 

“The range in price of what is apparently the 
same grade of flour, at least in terms of what it costs 
the miller, frequently amounts to as much as $1.25 
bbl. This range must be accounted for by differences 
in treatment of intangibles, by differences in costs, and 
by differences in merchandising ability, service and 
reputation. Nevertheless, the fact remains that what 
the miller gets for his flour, particularly on the highly 
competitive business, depends in part upon how the 
other fellow figures and what the other fellow asks 
and gets for his flour. This is just another way of 
saying that what a miller gets for the flour he has to 
sell depends in part upon his own management, mer- 
chandising ability and his own state of mind and in 

upon the merchandising ability of other millers 
and their state of mind. 

“To state it in just another way, what a miller 

for flour depends partly upon economic and hu- 
man factors within his own control, and partly upon 
such factors outside of his control. It is his business 
to deal with the first set of factors. It is the busi- 
ness of national, regional and local associations to 
deal with the second set. 

“There are some things which a miller’s association 
or its executive officers cannot do. They have no 
power to compel any miller to do anything that he 
does not want to do or refrain from doing anything 
which he thinks his necessities require his doing. They 
have no power to place all millers in all sections on a 
basis of economic equality or opportunity. They have 
no power to level the cost of materials or the ex- 
penses of doing business. They have no power to 
make prices, and directly they have nothing whatever 
to do with prices. This is because, first, the inherent 
differences in cost of material as between different sec- 
tions and between different millers, and in the ex- 
penses of doing business, are subject to the manage- 
ment and control of the individual mills and not to 
control of the association. It is because some millers 
are smarter than others and have greater managerial 
and merchandising ability. It is because the classes 
of customers dealt with by some millers are different 
from those dealt with by others. It is so because 
there are no grades of flour to which a given price 
can be attached as representative of what the price 
of that flour ought to be; and, finally, it is because 
such activities are illegal. 

“It has been suggested that a miller might just 
as well be in the penitentiary as in the poorhouse, 
but it is no part of the business of a millers’ associa- 
tion to help millers generally to acquire residence 
in either place. 

“I do not like the word ‘educational.’ It sounds 
empirical and pedantic, but I know of no way to 
express the powers and activities of a trade associa- 
tion except to say that they are educational and 
persuasive. These powers and activities are not as 
weak and as impotent as they may seem. Certainly 
they are not compulsory, but they are compelling. 
The mass of elements which make up an industry in 
the aggregate does not differ from the elements which 
compose it. An industry cannot be better than the 
elements which compose it. If an industry improves 
in the general competitive conditions which surround 
it, it improves because these members individually 
improve their own management and merchandising 
Policies and their own ethics, and in addition change 
their spiritual attitude toward the industry of which 
they are a part. 

“The milling business moves with great rapidity. 
Price changes are frequent. Therefore, facts must be 
collected and disseminated rapidly. To do this it is 
Necessary to set up organizations regionally. Such 
organizations have been set up in the Northwest and in 
the Southwest. They collect and disseminate infor- 
mation in regard to sales, output, prices, and various 
other factors, daily. Similar information is collected 
and disseminated by other regional and state asso- 
ciations. These activities have been started and car- 
tied on, not only with the approval of the Federa- 

» but in many instances with its active support 
and assistance. 

“Of course it can be said, and there is some evi- 
dence to support the statement, particularly this year, 
that the establishment of these agencies has not 
brought about the millennium in the milling industry 
nor has it prevented much unwise and unjustifiable 
action on the part of many individual mills. Indi- 

ual opinion may differ as to the extent to which 

organizations have been helpful, but I believe 
vast majority of opinion will support the view 
that the situation would probably have been much 
Worse without them. 
“The unfortunate part about it is that, generally 
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speaking, the mills which are most in need of improv- 
ing their cost methods and their cost records seem 
least willing to attempt the job themselves or to 
accept the services of the Federation cost expert in 
attempting it. 

“It is often said that, as long as millers sell flour 
for what they can get for it, attempts to improve 
cost accounting methods or to reflect actual costs in 
prices are futile and useless. This cannot be so. 
The variations in the prices which millers get for 
flour reflect very largely what they ask for it. What 
they ask for it ‘is necessarily dependent upon what 
they expect it is going to cost them in terms of 
raw materials, the ultimate yields for feeds and clears, 
and the expense of doing business. No miller will 
claim that he can or does wholly ignore his cost 
figures ‘in what he tries to get for flour. He may 
kid himself into thinking that some of these cost 
factors can be reduced by increased operating time, 
or eliminated altogether as to certain classes of busi- 
ness, but he must necessarily consider his possible or 
probable profit or loss in relation to his cost card 
factors in every sale. If he cuts his cost card figures 
it is because he thinks it is necessary to get the busi- 
ness and because he kids himself into thinking it is 
more necessary to get the business than it is to get a 
profit without it. In either case his judgment as to 
how far he can go and the price level established 
depend in large measure upon his consideration of the 
cost card factors. He would have much more con- 
fidence in his attempts to secure these cost card fac- 
tors if he knew that other millers were including 
like factors in their cost cards and that their methods 
of computing them were substantially alike. . 

“The members of this association are largely made 
up of comparatively small mills. They have certain 
disadvantages in competition with larger mills. They 
have certain advantages over the larger mills. I do 
not wish to make distinctions or to point out differ- 
ences which may seem to be invidious, and I refrain 
from discussing these advantages or disadvantages. 
The only point I wish to make is that smaller mills 
generally seem to think that they can get along with 
poorer equipment, they require less efficient manage- 
ment, and that they can get along with poorer rec- 
ords than larger mills. They seem to think, also, 
that they are less in need of the services of trade 
associations and the information and organization 
which these associations can give than larger mills. 
I do not think that this is so. If it is wise, a small 
mill must have just as good management, just as 
good records, just as much knowledge of what its 
competitors are doing, as the larger mills require. 
The sad fact is that some 2,000 small mills have 
gone out of business in the last six or seven years. 
A good many of them have done so because they 
thought the world was flat, when in fact it was round. 
I have always believed, and still believe, there is a 
place for the small, well-located, efficiently conducted 
mill. I do not think there is any place for a badly 
managed, badly located, or inefficient mill of any size. 

“IT am convinced that the national, regional and 
local trade association can be and is, to the extent 
that millers will let it be, an effective agency in im- 
proving the practices of the individual mill, as well 
as mills generally, and that it is an agency for good 
in the industry and a laborer worthy of his hire. 

“In conclusion, I would just like to remind you 
that, in the first speech I had the privilege of making 
to the Pennsylvania Millers’ State Association, I told 
you I did not believe that the problems of the milling 
industry would be easy of solution, that I didn’t 
think there was any panacea for them, or that we 
could expect to do more than make reasonable prog- 
ress from year to year. I have had no occasion to 
change my mind. There is reason for disappointment, 
but there is none for pessimism. We have made 
progress, and we will continue to make it, and I 
believe that we will make it more rapidly each year. 
We must expect disappointments, we must expect 
bad years, but we can go on with hope and confidence 
that the conditions which surround the milling in- 
dustry will gradually and ultimately improve.” 

Pennsylvania's Wheat 

At the opening of the afternoon session on Sept. 
6, Charles G. Jordan, Pennsylvania secretary of agri- 
culture, addressed the millers on the subject of Penn- 
sylvania’s wheat. He declared that the state’s agricul- 
tural value was $1,641,000,000 greater than its value 
in iron, steel, gas or oil, and said that Pennsylvania 
grew more wheat per acre than any other state. 

Millers were urged by Mr. Jordan to survey their 
markets, and to give bakers and housewives the kind 
of flour they wanted, and stressed the value of Penn- 
sylvania’s flour for pastry use. Mr. Jordan also 
urged that fewer varieties of wheat be grown. 

Subsequently, George A. Stuart, of the bureau of 
markets, department of agriculture, Harrisburg, led 
a round table discussion. He explained that his de- 
partment was anxious to send men to mills to super- 
vise and aid in the work of mill fumigation, which 
should be done at least yearly. He also led a discus- 
sion of wheat varieties, and urged millers to assist 
county agents in wheat improvement work. Flour 
trade was likewise discussed, as was association work 
and other subjects. 

Following the report of the nominating committee 
on’ the morning of the last day, and the electian of 
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officers, Mr. Miner took the chair. He said the fact 
that he was the third generation of his family to be- 
come president of the Pennsylvania Millers’ State Asso- 
ciation indicated that milling was a-:permanent industry 
in the state. He added that the fit would survive, 
and stressed the importance of good merchandising 
methods. Standing committees were then heard from, 
after which C. W. Drake, of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Co., East Pittsburgh, spoke on electric motors 
and control for the milling industry. A brief round 
table discussion followed, and the meeting adjourned. 

The annual fellowship dinner of the association 
was held the evening of Sept. 6. 


oes 


Some Preparedness Thoughts 
for the Pennsylvania Millers 


From an Address by George A. Stuart, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bureau of Markets, Before the Pennsyl- 
vania Millers’ Meeting at York 


HE papers have dealt with superlatives in the 
"T aecetbption of ordinary commercial development 

to such an extent that we no longer have words 
with which to express the unusual. We have super- 
sixes, superhet’s, superthis and superthat’s. When 
science finds new facts, startling ways of doing nature’s 
work, there is only ordinary English with which to 
describe its wonders. 

The Journal falls back on the word “super” to 
describe the newest wheat of science. “Touched by 
no sun ray, rooted in no soil, the wheat grew and 
flourished, drawing sustenance from jars of water in 
which the necessary chemical elements were dissolved. 
Argon filled electric lamps furnished the light energy 
for the new wheat at the University of California, and 
brought it to full maturity in 13 weeks. Its relative, 
unpampered by hand of science, required five months 
of California sunshine to mature outdoors. the 
light rays were applied for the full 24-hour gMeriod 
instead of the usual 16, the growth was ‘asto ‘eas 

a large commercial poultrymen have found 
it profitable to install electric lights in poultry houses 
to trick the hen into laying two eggs a day, and 
stock feeders are injecting the ultraviolet rays into 
hog pens or through the feed to increase growth, I 
believe it will be some years before the miller or baker 
will feel the effects of such scientific experimentation in 
the protein content of his flour by growing wheat by 
electric light. However, it is more than likely that 
new characteristics and improved yields must be 
hastened by science if the baker is to keep on using 
high protein wheat of “strong” gluten content. 

The baker must prepare himself and so adjust his 
method to make a quality product from wheat flour 
constantly decreasing in protein content and gluten 
quality. The virgin wheat growing land of the United 
States is gone. The mineral content of the soil neces- 
sary for high protein growth must be replenished with 
costly fertilizer, or by slower but more effective crop 
rotation, or yields cut down. 

Canadian wheat fields will likewise be limited in 
the number of years in which they can produce high 
protein hard wheats. Flours of the strength now de- 
manded by bakers will be hard to find within another 
generation. Therefore the baker must adjust his bak- 
ing practices to make more effective use of the low 
protein wheats. 

Pennsylvania millers, are you “thinking”? Are you 
getting prepared for this returned trade? If the 
bakers offered you some of their trade today, they 
would meet with the same difficulties which forced 
them to leave you for western milled flour not many 
years ago—lack of uniformity, lack of storage, worn- 
out equipment, dirty mills, lack of interest in co- 
operation with one another, and many other evils. 
While you are “thinking,” ask yourself some questions 
which you alone can answer! 

What am I doing to help my industry in its pro- 
gram of activity and enlargement? 

Have I given the local club or state association 
any support? 

Have I attended meetings or yearly conventions? 

Have I taken part in the discussions? 

Have I asked questions that might have thrown 
some light on the subject under consideration, both 
for myself and fellow-millers? 

Have I contributed financial support in proportion 
to the size of my business? 

Have I given of my time to help plan and hold 
meetings? 

Am I the miller who takes all that is given me 
and gives nothing in return? 

Do I criticize the association and hold back my 
support without offering some better plan than that 
under which it is operated? 

If you can answer “yes” to the first eight, and a 
positive “no” to the last two questions, your meetings 
will not want for interest. There will be so many 
things “popping out” of your mind that you will have 
to carry a notebook to be sure that everything is 
covered. This is a plea to you, millers and friends of 
the industry, to study the program and send in your 
—— to help build up your industry, to be pre- 
ag to meet the bakers’ trade when it is again offered 
0 you. 
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STOCKHOLDERS VOTE 
TO APPROVE MERGER 


Novadel and Agene Combination Approaches 
Completion—Company to Vote Final Divi- 
dends on Novadel Before Exchange 


Stockholders of the Novadel Process 
Corporation, at a meeting in Buffalo, on 
Sept. 10, voted to approve the proposed 
plan for the combination of that com- 
pany with the Agene Process of the 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. 

The directors of the Novadel com- 
pany will meet soon to carry out the 
plan and take action on final dividends 
to be paid to holders of Novadel Proc- 
ess Corporation stock before it is ex- 
changed for stock of the Novadel-Agene 
Corporation. 

The proposed plan of combination, 
which is the result of many months of 
negotiations, calls for the formation of 
a new corporation to be known as the 
Novadel-Agene Corporation, the stock 
of which will be distributed to the Wal- 
lace & Tiernan Co., Inc., and to the 
stockholders of the Novadel Process Cor- 
poration in proportion to the net earn- 
ings of each process for the 18 months 
ending March 31, 1928. 

The present stockholders in the Nova- 
del Process Corporation will receive 
stock in the Novadel-Agene Corporation 
in accordance with the following plan of 
distribution: For every three shares of 
Novadel preferred stock outstanding, 
one share of its 7 per cent cumulative 
nonvoting preferred of a par value of 
$100, callable at 110 per cent of par, 


i with a bonus of two shares of 





its n r value common stock; and for 
ever shares of Novadel no-par value 
common stock outstanding, six shares of 
its no-par value common stock. 

The Novadel-Agene Corporation, to be 
incorporated under Delaware laws, will 
have an authorized capital of 30,000 
shares of 7 per cent preferred stock of 
a par value of $100, and 200,000 shares 
of no-par value common stock. 

oo D> 


DANIEL CROSBY, OF FAMOUS 
MILLING FAMILY, IS DEAD 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Daniel Crosby, for 
30 years head of the Crosby Roller Mill- 
ing Co., Topeka, Kansas, died at his 
home there Sept. 9, at the age of 93. 

Mr, Crosby came to Topeka in 1883 
and founded the company of which he 
was so long at the head. Associated 
with him in the business was John Cros- 
by and other family associates of Min- 
neapolis. The 1,000-bbl mill was for 
many years, with the single exception 
of the Rex mill at Kansas City, Kansas, 
the largest milling unit in the South- 
west, and the company built up an im- 
portant flour trade in both domestic and 
export markets. In later years Mr. 
Crosby’s two nephews, Theodore D. and 
Daniel Hammatt, the former now con- 
nected with the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington, were active man- 
agers of the company. Several years 
ago the mill was closed, and subsequently 
was disposed of to the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., of Kansas City. 

John Crosby, a brother, who was one 
of the founders of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, died in 1887. 

oo 


NO FARM ACTION EXPECTED 
BY CONGRESS THIS WINTER 


Wasurnoton, D. C.—It is doubtful if 
any serious effort will be made during 
the next session of Congress to deal with 
the farm problem, according to John Q. 
Tilson, representative from Connecticut 
and majority floor leader who, more 
than any one else, will have control of 
the legislative program. In saying this 
Mr. Tilson stated that he was speaking 
only for himself, and not attempting 
to bind the House or the Republican 
majority therein. 

“As usual, careful consideration of the 
appropriation bills probably will con- 
sume most of the time available during 
the short session,” the floor leader said. 
“Other legislation no doubt will be taken 
up, but in view of the fact that Con- 
gress has been unable to bring about, 
during several long sessions when there 
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was plenty of time, the enactment of a 
satisfactory farm relief bill, I doubt if 
any serious effort will be made to deal 
comprehensively with the agricultural 
problem.” 

It is probable that leaders on all sides 
in Congress will be glad to pass the farm 
problem on to the next administration 
and the Seventy-first Congress. 

oo > 
MEXICAN WHEAT EXPORTS POSSIBLE 

Oxranoma Crry, Oxra.—It has been 
announced that at present there is no 
restriction against the exportation of 
wheat from Mexico. Harvesting has 
been completed, and Mexican farmers 
are hoping to export a portion of their 
crop to the west coast of the United 
States. 

oo > 
RAILWAY SERVICE IN THE BALKANS 

Negotiations are under way between 
the Bulgarian and Greek governments 
for the linking-up of the railway systems 
of the two countries, which are at pres- 
ent separated by only about 15 miles be- 
tween Koula in Bulgaria and Demir- 
Hissar in Greece. The Bulgarian gov- 
ernment is said to be rather reserved in 
the matter because of the fear that the 
Black Sea ports would suffer from the 


establishment of direct rail connections 





with Saloniki. The junction of the rail- 
ways of these countries would reduce by 
24 to 26 hours the journey from Saloniki 
to Sofia. 
oo> 
CITY REPLIES TO BAKER’S SUIT 

InpIANApPoLis, Inp.—The city of Niles, 
Mich., has filed an answer to the suit 
instituted two weeks ago by William T. 
Lickey, proprietor of the Hossick Bak- 
ery, Elkhart, Ind., to test the validity of 
the ordinance requiring outside com- 
panies to pay $10 per day, or $75 per 
year, to sell their wares inside the city 
limits. The city attorney contends that 
the driver was selling on a commission, 
and therefore not marketing a product 
direct from the production plant, and 
asks the dismissal of the temporary in- 
junction granted to the baking company. 
Since the arrest of a driver, the com- 
pany has ceased selling directly to Niles 
patrons, taking orders for delivery the 
following day instead. 

oe 

NEW MILLER FOR INLAND COMPANY 

C. O. Chamberlin, formerly head miller 
for the Willis Norton Co., North To- 
peka, Kansas, has been engaged in a sim- 
ilar capacity by the Inland Milling Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa, and has assumed his 
new duties. 


LPO QO QO OOO noon PLD 


Plaintiff Pleads Perils in Petitory Plaints 


A “contributor” to The Northwestern Miller, who requests 
anonymity, reports a dialogue with his friend, the baker. 


ILL SMITH, buyer for the Blank 
B Baking Co., who buys well over 

1,000,000 bbls flour a year, told me 
this morning that he certainly hated to 
see flour so cheap. 

“I suppose that you bought some of 
that high-priced flour down in the South- 
west last July,” I said. 

“No, it’s not that so much,” he said, 
“but what I’m afraid of is that the price 
will go so low that the public will get 
to hear about it and want lower-priced 
bread. You see at present the public 
pays the same price for bread, regard- 
less of the price of flour. If the 
should realize this, they would want 
cheaper bread straight away because 
flour is considerably lower now than it 
was a year ago when they were paying 
just the same for bread as they are now. 

“Even if the public doesn’t ask for it, 
there is bound to be some baker or chain 
store grocer who will get the bright 
idea that he can increase his volume 
enormously at no loss to himself by low- 
ering his bread price, and then the whole 
thing comes tumbling down. 

“And the trouble is that, once the price 
has been brought down to a certain level, 
it is almost impossible to bring it back 
to the point where it ought to be when 
prices of flour go up again.” 

“All I can say is that it is lucky for 
you bakers that you are not living in 
England this year,” I said. 

“Whaddya mean?” Bill said. 

“Over there,” I explained, “they’ve got 
government regulation of bread prices. 
There’s an official flour quotation, and 
every time flour changes in price the 
bakers have to follow suit and price 
their bread accordingly. A lot of you 
fellows who bought flour in the South- 
west early this crop year would be having 
one heck of a time if you had to sell 
your bread at prices figured on current 
flour levels, wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes, I guess we would,” Bill admit- 
ted. 
“That’s why I can’t see that the bak- 
ers who did buy back there in July have 
got any legitimate excuse to bellyache,” 
I said. “Of course if they had waited a 
little longer before they had bought, 
they would have made still more money 
out of their bread sales, but as it is, they 
are going to make a reasonable profit, 
which is all any business can expect. 
They aren’t losing any money owing to 
the fact that they bought high-priced 
flour in July; they are just going to 
make less.” 


“I suppose that’s so,” said Bill. 


“There’s no doubt that the bakers of this 
country are very lucky not to have some 
sort of government regulation like that 
you mention. 


I must admit that the 


people’ 


baker gets a price for his products that 
represents what they should sell at when 
his ingredients are priced high. Should 
the price of raw materials go to low 
levels, the baker is that much better off. 
Trouble is that we bakers have come 
to look on that extra profit as one of 
our rights, and when we don’t get it we 
feel aggrieved.” 

“My tip to the bakers,” I said, “is to 
keep quiet and not make a fuss about 
taking out the flour they booked when 
levels were higher. If they get the mill- 
ers’ backs up, it looks as though the 
millers were going to start some law- 
suits, and that may give the bakers a 
lot of publicity that they don’t need. 
All some millers need to do to cause 
an outbreak of public opinion that will 
bring a lot of grief to bakers is to get 
up on the witness stand and explain that 
the baker doesn’t lower his bread price 
when flour declines, and so can’t be ad- 
versely affected by a purchase of high- 
priced flour.” 

“Most of us big bakers,” said Bill, 
“will take out the flour we have contract- 
ed for, because we don’t want to go back 
on our signatures. Bnt I can see that 
too many requests for cancellations might 
have the same effect on the baking trade 
that I fear from too cheap flour. Law- 
suits might call the attention of the pub- 
lic to bread prices and cause the setting 
up of a system whereby they would be 
changed in accordance with the course 
of flour prices, and I’m sure we bakers 
don’t want that to happen.” 

“I’m a good friend of you bakers, Bill,” 
I said, “but I can’t see how any one of 
you can expect a miller to cancel a 
contract when he is going to lose by the 
cancellation and you are not going to 
lose a thing if you are forced to carry 
it out. As I’ve said before, the baker 
is going to make less when he buys high- 
priced flour, but he’s not going to lose 
anything. 

“On the other hand, the miller has to 
keep a lot of capital tied up in wheat 
or hedges while you are hesitating about 
taking your flour out, and if you finally 
insist on cancellation, the miller has to 
sell the flour made from the wheat he 
bought to cover your sale at current 
levels, and thereby takes a doubly large 
loss. 

“It seems to me that the bakers are 
very fortunate in their present flour 
buying status, and they would be foolish 
to get into any quarrels, lest the whole 
thing should be stirred up and they 
would lose their advantages.” 

“Humph,” said Bill, which meant that 
he was agreeing with me because he 
could think of nothing against my argu- 
ment. 
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WISCONSIN BAKERS’ PLANS 
FOR CONVENTION ARRANGED 


Mitwavkee, Wis. — Instructive talks, 
business meetings to discuss problems of 
the trade, and entertainment are on the 
program for the annual convention of 
the Wisconsin Association of Master 
Bakers, which will be held in Milwaukee, 
Sept. 17-19, at the Hotel Pfister. Direc. 
tors of the association will hold a meet- 
ing on the afternoon of Sept. 17, while 
registration will be taking place. In 
the evening there will be a Dutch lunch 
and entertainment in the Fern Room 
of the Pfister, through the courtesy of 
the Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 

The convention proper will be called 
to order the following morning by Jo- 
seph T. Fischer, president. Daniel Ww. 
Hoan, mayor of Milwaukee, will wel- 
come the members, and Mr. Fischer wil] 
give his address. Reports of the secre- 
tary and treasurer, recommendations of 
the board of directors, and appointment 
of committeés will constitute the busi- 
ness at this session. J. J. Paar, of the 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., will be 
the main speaker Tuesday morning, talk- 
ing on “Baker’s Bread.” 

In the afternoon the convention will 
assemble again to hear three speakers, 
James W. Fisk, merchandising counsel 
for E. Schuster & Co., Milwaukee, Dr. 
M. B. Graff, of the Procter & Gamble 
Co., assisted by Charles Keeney, and C. 
J. Kremer, Wisconsin dairy and food 
commissioner. In the evening the an- 
nual banquet and. entertainment and 
dancing will be held in the Fern Room. 

A session for bakers only will be held 
for one hour on the morning of Sept. 


19, during which E. F. Erickson, of The ° 


Fleischmann Co., will speak on “For 
Bakers Only.” The meeting will be open 
to allied tradesmen and guests later, and 
the committees will then make their re- 
ports. Election of officers and selection 
of the next convention city will close 
the convention. The allied trades will 
have exhibits on the new roof garden 
of the Hotel Pfister, for which space 
has already been allotted. 


o> 


ANOTHER EXPANSION OF 
KROGER STORES PROPOSED 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Officers and directors 
of the Missouri-Illinois Stores Co., a $1,- 
131,000 Missouri corporation operating 
152 Piggly Wiggly and Kohn grocery 
stores in St. Louis and vicinity, met 
last week to consider a proposed merger 
with the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Cincinnati. No definite action was taken, 
and should the directors approve the 
plan, it will have to be voted upon by 
the stockholders of the company. 

Announcement has been made that the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. has ac- 
quired 31 stores in Columbus, Ohio, from 
the Piggly Wiggly Co. of Columbus, an 
entirely separate corporation from the 
Missouri company. The Kroger com- 
pany, which now operates 4,470 stores, 
has approximately 420 in St. Louis. 

oo SD 
SEABOARD FLOUR STATEMENT 

The annual statement of the Seaboard 
Flour Corporation, Boston, recently 
filed with the Massachusetts commission 
of corporations, shows the following as- 
sets: membership in Produce Exchange, 
$2,000; cash, $37,452; accounts receiv- 
able, $59,163; securities, $135,301; notes 
receivable, $3,000; cash value of life in- 
surance, $950; furniture, fixtures and 
tools, $906; vehicles, $9,135; advances to 
officers, $5,608; good-will, $300; sun- 
dries, $961; total, $254,776. Liabilities: 
capital, $40,000; notes payable, $763; re- 
serve for bad debts and taxes, $14,189; 
reserve for depreciation, $2,887; accrued 
expense, $993; Board Realty Co., $54; 
subscribed to capital stock, $46,000; 20 
shares, no par value, $149,890; total, 
$254,776. 

oo SD 

WHEAT POOL OFFICIAL RESIGNS 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—W. W. Young, se¢- 
retary of and sales manager for the 
Southwest Co-operative Wheat Growers 
Association, has resigned, effective Oct- 
1. John Vesecky, president of the oT 
ganization, announced that his successor 
will be named at an early date. 
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WHEAT FIGURES HIGHER 
IN SEPTEMBER REPORT 


Government Crop Forecast Places Winter, 
Spring and Durum Estimates Higher— 
Corn Crop Shows Sharp Decline 


Combined production of winter and 
spring wheat in the United States, based 
on conditions Sept. 1, is placed at 901,- 
473,000 bus by the September report of 
the Department of Agriculture. This 
compares with an estimate of 891,000,- 
000 in August, 873,000,000 harvested in 
1927, and a five-year average of 808,- 
000,000. The greatest single factor in 
the increase over last month’s figures 
was the raising of the spring wheat esti- 
mate 9,700,000 bus. 

The condition of spring wheat other 
than durum was reported at 82.1 per 
cent, compared with 81.8 in August. The 
estimate was raised from 228,350,000 in 
the August report to 237,607,000 in Sep- 
tember. The 1927 crop totaled 243,- 
000,000 bus. The estimate for North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Idaho and Washing- 
ton showed gains over the August re- 
port, but slight decreases were recorded 
in South Dakota and Montana. 

The improvement of 523,000 bus in the 
durum forecast was due to increases in 
North Dakota and Montana, raising the 
total to 84,866,000 from the August fore- 
cast of 84,343,000. The 1927 harvest to- 
taled 76,000,000, while the five-year av- 
erage is 62,000,000. The condition of 
durum was placed at 81.8 per cent. 

The winter wheat estimate was revised 
from 578,599,000 bus in the August fore- 
east to 579,000,000. 

The greatest surprise in the report 
was the decline of almost 100,000,000 bus 
in the corn estimate, compared with a 
year ago. A decrease of almost 22,000,- 
000 bus in South Dakota and 70,000,000 
in Nebraska was mainly responsible. 
The reported condition of the crop is 
placed at 78.4 per cent, compared with 
83.38 on Aug. 1, while the estimated yield 
was reduced from 3,029,570,000 bus to 
2,930,586,000. 

Oats production is estimated at 1,454,- 
000,000 bus, compared with 1,442,000,000 
on Aug. 1, and a yield of 1,184,000,000 
last year. Barley prospects improved 
from 344,000,000 in August to 346,000,- 
000 in September, compared with a yield 
of 264,000,000 last year. Rye is forecast 
at 43,000,000 bus, compared with 43,274,- 
000 for the August estimate, and 58,- 
000,000 in 1927. 

Condition of tame hay was estimated 
at 81.7 per cent and the yield was fore- 
cast at 87,900,000 tons, compared with 
88,818,000 on Aug. 1, and a 1927 crop 
of 106,500,000. 

oS 


KANSAS WHEAT POOL TO 
POSTPONE FINAL PAYMENT 


Wicuita, Kansas.—Members of the 
Kansas wheat pool will be obliged to 
wait until Sept. 15 for final payment 
on the 1927 pool, and then will receive 
only a portion of the money due them 
for their wheat, it has been announced 
by Ernest R. Downie, general manager 
of the association. 

It was stated some time ago that final 
payment on the 1927 pool would be 
made on Sept. 1. Several reasons for 
postponement of payment were given by 
officials of the pool, some of which, quot- 


-Ing Mr. Downie, follow: 


_ “We have explained many times dur- 
ing the past few years that we are 
handicapped at the beginning of each 
Season by reason of the fact that it is 
necessary for us to finance our facilities 
out of each season’s proceeds, as we have 
never provided any reserve fund to take 
care of this investment. 


“However, the principal reason that it . 


was impossible for us to meet our pay- 
ment on Sept. 1 this year is that our 
advance payments on wheat delivered to 
the 1928 pool have been above 60 per 
cent of the net value of the wheat all 
the time, therefore above the basis on 
which we were borrowing on wheat that 
We have received. The market has been 
very low, and for a time declined so 
Tapidly that it was difficult to reduce 
our advance payments in accordance 


With it.” 


Mr. Downie said he regretted that the 
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association did not keep the advances 
paid on the 60 per cent basis of the 
net value, “as the association contract 
provides for.” 

Another reason for postponing pay- 
ment, he said, was the fact that there 
was a large per cent of low grade wheat 
in the 1927 pool. 

In promising the final payment on 
Sept. 15, the association hastened to ex- 
plain that “this payment will not be in 
full settlement of the amount that is due 
on the 1927 pool.” 

Mr. Downie said he had no way of 
telling what the exact amount of cash 
that will be available on Sept. 15 will 
be, although he assured the members that 
the association will pay as large a part 
of the amount as possible. 
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BAKERY CONVENTION SKITS 
WILL EMPHASIZE PROBLEMS 


Continuing the practice established last 
year, the points which are to be espe- 
cially emphasized at the annual bakers’ 
meeting and convention of the American 
Bakers Association, to be held at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 24-28, will 
be dramatically illustrated by a series 
of skits. 

This year, the first, “Buy a Bottle of 
the Oil,” has as its object showing that 
the modern food faker, with his sale of 
books and hired hall, is but the develop- 
ment of the old-time medicine doctor. 
Murray K. Guthrie, Ellis Baum, William 
Morris, Jr., and Dr. C. A. Lee will have 
the roles in this skit. 

“Organization” is the name selected 
for the second, which will occupy one 
entire session of the sales promotion 
meeting. Therein a young man applies 
for a position as truck driver, meets 
everybody, from the president to the 
scrub woman, and emerges as a sales- 
man. 

A two-act play, “Red Ink,” is the 
third on the program. The cast of char- 
acters includes the manager, auditor, 
sales manager, advertising manager and 
production manager, and the skit dem- 
onstrates what happened when the red 
figures appeared on the balance sheet. 
The final one, “Ophelia,” demonstrates 
what happens in the neighborhood bak- 
ery, when Ophelia refuses to work. 


o> 


COMBINATION OF TEXAS 
BAKERIES IS ANNOUNCED 


Articles of incorporation were filed in 
Delaware early this week for the Dixie 
Baking. Co., which will acquire control 
of the Schepps-Kleber Baking Co., Dal- 
las, Texas, the Texas Bread Co., Hous- 
ton and Beaumont, and the Schepps- 
Putman Baking Co., Abilene. The com- 
pany also will build a bakery in Fort 
Worth. Further acquisitions to its hold- 
ings may he made later, according to 
Julius Schepps, one of the principals in 
the new organization. 


oes 


CANADIAN MILLERS MEET 
IN MONTREAL NEXT WEEK 


The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting Sept. 
18 in Montreal at the association offices 
in the Coristine Building. On the fol- 
lowing day the annual golf tournament 
will be held at Mont St. Bruno, and the 
Canadian milling fraternity will com- 
pete for the McDonald & Robb trophy, 
emblematic of the millers’ championship. 
A special division of seniors will also 
compete for the Morrow trophy. 


oo DS 


LINSEED MEAL COMMITTEE 
OPENS EDUCATIONAL DRIVE 


In an effort to educate farmers in the 
intelligent use of linseed meal, the Lin- 
seed Meal Educational Committee, with 
headquarters in the Fine Arts Building, 
Milwaukee, has published two booklets, 
which are being distributed to stock rais- 
ers throughout the country. The titles 
are “How to Make Money Feeding Lin- 
seed Meal,” by Professor F. B. Morrison, 
and “How to Speed Farm Stock to Mar- 


ket,” written by several marketing spe- 
cialists who are in daily contact with 
conditions at the leading live stock mar- 
kets. The committee feels that these 
booklets will be a great aid to farmers 
in enabling them to get the greatest 
benefit from feeding of linseed meal and 
in effecting a saving by reducing the 
time required to market farm stock. 
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EMERY THIERWECHTER, 
OHIO MILLER, DIED SEPT. 9 


Torepo, On1o.—Emery W. Thierwech- 
ter, president of the Emery Thierwech- 
ter Co., miller, Oak Harbor, Ohio, died 
at his home, Sept. 9, at the age of 68. 
He had been declining in health, follow- 
ing a nervous breakdown three years 
ago. Although active in the milling com- 
pany which bears his name, Mr. Thier- 
wechter devoted much of his time to 
business interests in Toledo. He was a 
director of the Ohio Savings Bank & 
Trust Co., and served on the executive 
committee. For 15 years he was secre- 
tary and treaqurer of the Lakeside 
Bisque Co., and played an important role 
in the reorganization of the firm three 
years ago. Mr. ierwechter was a 
thirty-second degree Mason and a Shrin- 
er. Surviving him are his widow and two 
sons, Morton, of Toledo, and Edgar, 
manager of the Oak Harbor company. 
The funeral was held at Oak Harbor on 
Sept. 12. 
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ANNUAL MEETING HELD BY 
SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILLS 


The Southern Minnesota Mills held 
their annual: meeting on Sept. 7, and 
elected the following officers: G. M. 
Palmer, of the Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, president; W. B. Webb, of the 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mills Co., vice 
president; H. L. Beecher, of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, treasurer; 
C. F. Vandenover, secretary. Four di- 
rectors were elected to serve a term of 
three years: H. H. King, president of 
the H. H. King Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
H. C. Garvin, vice president of the Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, J. O. Ewing, 
president of the Cannon Valley Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, and John G. Dengler, 
vice president of the Red Wing (Minn.) 
Milling Co. 

os! 


INDIANA MILLERS TO STUDY 
WHEAT AT ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association has been set for 
Sept. 18, at the Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Indianapolis. The chief topic of 
discussion will be the varieties of wheat 
which Indiana farmers contemplate sow- 
ing in the coming autumn. Many have 
signified their intention of planting 
Michikoff and Purkoff, the former a hard 
variety and the latter ostensibly a soft 
one. Both have been the subject of 
much experiment during the past two 
years, and have a better record against 
winter killing than some varieties of soft 
wheat. For this reason, farmers are 
disposed to sow them, in spite of the fact 
that they are subject to a heavy market 
discount because of inferior flouring 
properties. 

oo > 


BREAD CHEAPER IN LONDON 


Lonpon, Eno.—Bread is now selling 
in London at 8d per 4-lb loaf, a drop of 
%d, while some of the co-operative so- 
cieties are selling at 72d. Many con- 
sider that this would be a fair price, 
considering the present cost of home 
milled flour, which has touched the low- 
est point since the war, sales in some 
cases having been made at prices equal 
to 25s per 280 lbs, c.i.f. In consequence, 
it is difficult to interest bakers in im- 
ported flours, which are higher than the 
home milled product. Moreover, Cana- 
dian mills are asking a premium of 
about Is 6d per 280 lbs for new crop 
flour. The situation is very discourag- 
ing to importers, who had hoped that 
with the reported bumper crop in Can- 
ada they would be able to compete suc- 
cessfully with home millers. 
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CANADIAN CROP IS 
LARGEST ON RECORD 


Total Yield of 550,482,000 Bus Predicted in 
First Official Estimate, Despite Hail 
and Frost Damage 


Wryniree, Man., Sept. 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—tThe first official government 
estimate on wheat production in all Ca- 
nadian provinces for 1928 places thé 
yield at 550,482,000 bus, from 24,114,846 
acres. For the western provinces alone, 
the estimate is 527,332,000 bus. The in- 
dicated oats crop for all Canada is 474,- 
242,000 bus; barley, 144,875,000, and rye, 
15,318,000. 


7. 2 


Winnirec, Man., Sept. 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Manitoba Free Press, 
in an estimate released today, predicts 
a yield of 534,621,412 bus wheat in the 
provinces of western Canada. The in- 
dication is for 57,202,750 in Manitoba, 
289,607,934 in Saskatchewan and 187,- 
810,728 in Alberta. The estimate is 
based on the government acreage figures 
of 23,098,505. 

The latest reports show that hail and 
frost were the greatest sources of loss. 
The hail loss in Saskatchewan was l,- 
000,000 acres, and in Alberta 500,000, 
most of which were in wheat. The frost 
damage is difficult to estimate, and, while 
the largest loss was in quality, yields 
also suffered in late fields. 

Cutting is finished in Manitoba and is 
well advanced in Saskatchewan, but 
there still is considerable remaining to 
be done in Alberta. Rains delayed both 
cutting and threshing in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. ‘The largest percentage 
of threshing has been dong in Manitoba. 

The 1928 crop is by far the largest 
ever raised in the Dominion. While 
frost will lower grades somewhat, the 
percentage of No. 1 and No. 2 northern 
will be larger than last year. Weeds, 
especially wild oats, have reduced yields 
considerably in all three provinces. 

Oats have suffered from frost, and the 
yield is estimated at 313,287,218 bus. 
Barley is estimated at 130,790,478 bus, 
rye 17,287,832 and flaxseed 3,825,064. 
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CHANGE IN CONTROL OF 
LOOSE-WILES CO. DENIED 


Recent reports to the effect that a 
group of financiers, headed by Arthur 
W. Cutten, of Chicago, had acquired 
control of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 
Kansas City, have been officially denied. 
It is stated that the officers and owners 
of the company have not sold the con- 
trol of the business, and that no nego- 
tiations have been conducted with the 
view of merging the company with an- 
other food product concern. Earnings 
of the company this. year have been esti- 
mated at about $4 per share of $25 par 
value. Dividends have been at the rate 
of $1.60 annually, and officers of the 
company have recently stated that there 
would be no increase in the rate this 
year, although the company is doing an 
increased business, operating its 10 
plants virtually at capacity for the first 
half of 1928. 
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PRODUCTION OF CANADIAN 
FLOUR SHOWS INCREASE 


WinnireGc, Man.—There was an in- 
crease of nearly 6 per cent in the amount 
of wheat flour produced by Canadian 
mills during the last crop year, and a 
slightly greater one in the export of 
wheat flour, according to figures recently 
issued by the bureau of statistics, Otta- 
wa. There also was a greater produc- 
tion of oatmeal, rolled oats, and corn 
flour and meal. The total output of 
wheat flour by Dominion mills for the 
crop year 1927-28 was 18,910,000 bbls, 
compared with 17,838,000 for the pre- 
vious year. Exports of wheat flour 
from Canada for the season just closed 
were 9,865,000 bbls, against 9,247,000 in 
1926-27. Oatmeal production was 19,- 
888,000 lbs, rolled oats 117,520,000, and 
corn flour and meal 22,039,000. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Spring wheat flour sales for the week 
ending Sept. 8 were about double those 
of the preceding seven days, averaging 
about 150 per cent of capacity report- 
ing. The business was spotted, however. 
Some of the larger companies say they 
did not sell 50 per cent of their capac- 
ity last week. 

Inquiry for the current week is good. 
Some big business is in the offing, but 
buyers apparently are not yet satisfied 
as to prices. The weight of the Cana- 
dian crop apparently is a depressing in- 
fluence, notwithstanding the fact that 
producers in the Northwest are dissatis- 
fied with current levels and are holding 
their wheat. 

Aside from the question of prices, 
spring wheat mills are encouraged over 
the outlook. They feel that they have 
a good year ahead of them, but the ma- 
jority of bookings to date have been at 
a very unsatisfactory level. It is not 
unusual to hear of sales at 75c@$1.10 
bbl under what other mills consider their 
limits. The mills that are holding for a 
decent price are not getting their share 
of the business, but they hope to get 
their innings later and they know that 
their balance sheet at the end of the year 
will be more comforting to their stock- 
holders than will those of their price cut- 
ting, speculative competitors. 

The market for clears is satisfactory. 
Many mills are sold ahead on both first 
and second, and are in position to turn 
down bids that are too low. Temporari- 
ly, clears are giving less concern to most 
companies than are patents. 

Shipping directions are coming in very 
nicely, compared with reports from other 
sections. They are not, however, plenti- 
ful enough to warrant starting up idle 
capacity, or increase the present rate of 
eperation of mills now running. 

There is more or less inquiry from 
abroad, but export sales are still largely 
confined to small lots to Latin America. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Sept. 11 Year ago 

GOCCOM. nc cccvsoscces $6.60@7.15 $7.30@7.65 
Standard patent ..... 6.30@6.80 6.80@7.25 
Second patent ....... 6.15@6.50 6.40@6.95 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.00@6.10 6.35@6.55 
First clear, jute*..... 56.25@5.50 6.10@6.30 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.25@4.60 5 @5.00 


4.2 
Whole wheat ........ 6.30@6.50 7.00@7.15 
Graham, standard .... 5.50@5.60 6.40 

*140-lb jutes. 


SEMOLIN AS 


Semolina buying in quantity has not 
begun yet. According to the trade, how- 
ever, stocks are light, and fresh con- 
tracting should soon be in order. A 
few car lot orders were booked during 
the week by those whose stocks had be- 
come exhausted, A break in the market 
would undoubtedly bring in a lot of 
business, but grain receipts have been 
disappointing and premiums on choice 
amber durum are firm. No. 2 semolina 
is sage at 3c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis; standard, 3c; special grade and 
fancy patent, 2%c; No, 3 semolina, 2% 
@2%e. 

In the week ending Sept. 8, seven Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 47,367 
bbls durum products, compared with 
57,620 made by eight mills in the pre- 
vious week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 164% were in operation Sept. 11: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.'s mill. 

 - eemneniacns Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A South, An- 
chor, Phoenix, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 


Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 
Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
D, E, F, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 2-8 ....... 460,800 227,262 49 
Previous week .. 460,800 251,740 54 
Year ago ....... 460,800 195,237 42 
Two years ago... 529,200 234,854 44 
Three years ago. 522,000 . 239,753 46 
Four years ago.. 552,600( 248,122 45 
Five years ago... 561,100 270,490 48 


Direct export shipments by Minneap- 
olis mills were 500 bbls last week, 750 
in the previous week, 725 a year ago, 
and 3,244 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 2-8 ....... 299,250 174,218 58 
Previous week .. 382,800 250,456 65 
WOOF BHO .cccecs 440,700 235,390 53 
Two years ago... 423,690 224,495 53 
Three years ago. 459,540 272,144 59 
Four years ago.. 419,490 278,552 66 
Five years ago... 367,140 213,986 58 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Aug. 11 72 71,260 234,232 217,225 16,465 3,645 
Aug. 18 69 69,250 252,557 211,122 9,441 3,070 
Aug. 26 69 69,650 259,452 244,790 10,070 2,215 
Sept. 1. 62 63,800 250,456 220,207 11,714 7,761 
Sept. 8. 49 49,875 174,218 167,707 ...  ... 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 

Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa, from Sept. 1, 1927, 
to Sept. 8, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted) : 


-~Output— c-Exports— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 269 308 eee 1 
St. Paul ...... 6 18 eee 1 
Duluth-Sup. .. 25 32 cee toe 
Outside ....... 172 340 eee 6 


MINNEAPOLIS BAKER ROBBED 


Otto R. Emrich, president of the Em- 
tich Baking Co., was held up by three 
armed men and robbed of $1,100. Mr. 
Emrich was on his way to the bank to 
deposit the day’s receipts, when a car 
collided with the one he was driving. 
When he got out to see what damage had 
been done, he was accosted by one of the 
men in the other car with a gun in his 
hand, and commanded to get back into 
his automobile. The stranger accom- 
panied him and, followed by the second 
car, he was made to drive toward the 
outskirts of the city, where he was re- 
lieved of the money and told to remain 
where he was for 15 minutes. The rob- 
bers have not been apprehended. Mr. 
Emrich’s loss was covered by insurance. 


SOUTH DAKOTA BAKERS PLAN MEETING 


A district meeting of South Dakota 
bakers will be held at Rapid City, on 
Oct. 18. The attendance will be drawn 
from about 40 on in the western part 
of the state. Following the meeting, a 
number of allied tradesmen plan a sight- 
seeing trip through the Black Hills. 

CREAM OF RYE CO. 

The Cream of Rye Co., Minneapolis, 
a Delaware corporation, has been taken 
over by the principals of the Fruen 
pene, Co. here. The old company was 
formed by W. B. and Leo Harris after 


they bought for liquidation the mill on 
the east side, which they afterward sold 
to the Northern Oats Co. Since the mill 
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was sold, the cream of rye has been 
made by the Fruen company. W. B. 
and Leo Harris were negotiating to sell 
the company, and its brands, to a Chi- 
cago firm, so Mr. Fruen decided to take 
it over and retain the company here. 
Of the new company, A. B. Fruen is 
president, James E. Mehan vice presi- 
dent, George C. Anderson treasurer and 
production manager, and R. R. Bredt 
secretary. 


PILLSBURY COMPANY ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. was 
held in Minneapolis Sept. 11, at which 
time Howard W. Files, assistant gen- 
eral sales manager, was elected a mem- 
ber of the board, 


CROP YEAR FLOUR OUTPUT INCREASED 


The Minneapolis flour output for the 
crop year ending Aug. 31, 1928, was the 
largest in five years. The total, 12,902,- 
415 bbls, was 1,717,540 more than in 
1926-27, 438,615 more than in 1925-26, 
1,933,265 more than in 1924-25, and 711,- 
005 more than in 1923-24. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., DIVIDEND 


The directors of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, on Sept. 6 declared a quar- 
terly dividend of $1.50 per share upon 
its cumulative preferred stock, payable 
Oct. 1 to stockholders of record at close 
of business on Sept. 15. The transfer 
books will not be closed. 


NOTES 


R. W. Goodell, vice president of the 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, is in 
the East. 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, left Sept. 
10 for Kansas City. 


Dwight K. Yerxa, manager of the 
Buffalo mill of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., was in Minneapolis this week. 

M. Lee Marshall, buyer for the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation, New York, 
was a Minneapolis visitor Sept. 6. 


Grover Minter, manager of the In- 
dianapolis office of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., visited Minneapolis last week. 


H. Wehmann, vice president of the 
International Sugar Feed Co., returned 
Sept. 6 from a three months’ trip abroad. 


C. E. Hutton, former manager of the 
Osakis (Minn.) Milling Co., has opened 
a flour, feed, seed and grain store in 
Osakis. 


The Banner Grain Co., Minneapolis, 
has awarded a contract for the erection 
of a 1,000,000-bu terminal elevator, con- 
crete construction. 


L. C. Newsome, president of the New- 
some Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is in Minneapolis, but expects to leave 
shortly for Kansas City. 


The Great Northern Railroad reported 
grain loadings along its line in the 
Northwest, Sept. 5-7, as 4,009 cars, 
breaking all former records. 

The annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Millers’ Club was held in Minneapolis 
last week but, in the absence of a 
quorum, the election of officers was de- 
ferred. 


James H. Read, vice president of the 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont., 
passed through Minneapolis, Sept. 10, on 
his way to visit the principal eastern 
markets. 

Emanuel F. Rosenbaum, president of 
the Rosenbaum Grain Corporation, Chi- 
cago, stopped in Minneapolis, Sept. 11, 
to visit friends in the trade, on his way 
to Winnipeg. 

M. P. Fuller, vice president of Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., millers, Minneap- 
olis, has moved to New York City, where 
he will make his headquarters for prob- 
ably about six months. 


S. C. Eckenbeck, who recently retired 
as local manager of the W. J. Jennison 
Co. at Appleton, Minn., left Sept. 7 for 
Vancouver, B. C., where he probably will 
make his future home. Mr. Eckenbeck 
had been with the company upward of 
a quarter of a century. Before leaving, 
he was presented by the mill workers 
with a gold handled ebony walking stick. 

The seed dealers of Minnesota met in 
Minneapolis last week and organized the 
Minnesota Seed Dealers’ Association. H. 
E. Kiger, of Alexandria, is president, 
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J. E. Lavelle, of Winona, vice president 
and E. J. Kickenapp, of Faribault, sec. 
retary-treasurer. The association wij] 
co-operate with experiment stations to 
educate the farmer as to the importance 
of careful selection of seeds. 


H. G. Davis, of the Northwest Farm 
Implement Association, was the princi- 
pal speaker at the monthly meeting of 
the Minneapolis Grain Shippers’ Aggo- 
ciation, Sept. 6. He considered the farm 
problem from the viewpoint of the im- 
plement dealer, and showed how ma- 
chinery has reduced the need for man- 
power. The progressive farmer, Mr. 
Davis said, can readily secure the neces- 
sary backing from his banker to purchase 
modern equipment. 


oo 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Demand for flour improved somewhat 
last week. A good many low offers 
were received which the mills refused, 
Business represented mostly small lot 
buyers calling for 30- to 90-day ship- 
ment. The large buyers have not shown 
much interest. Mills are sold up on 
clear. Shipping directions on former 
sales were fair. 

There were no new developments in 


‘durum. Buyers generally are not anx- 


ious to do business. The mill made oc 
casional bookings in small lots for imme- 
diate requirements, with hardly any oth- 
er interest reported. 

Quotations, Sept. 8, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


1928 1927 
WIPGt PRCME .cicsccce $7.05 @7.40 $7.15@7.40 
Second patent ....... 6.80@7.15 6.90@7.15 
First clear, jute ..... 6.15@6.50 6.35@6.60 
Second clear, jute.... 4.50@5.00 5.40@5.65 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as _ re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

a th RETICLE TTT Le 21,355 58 
Previous week ............ 20,705 56 
BORE BHO. .ccrscrccurveceseaces 96,086 68 
ys B...  Sarreeeqons 16,050 43 


E. C. Bisbee, of the Bisbee Linseed 
Co., Philadelphia, was here Sept. 7. 

A. E. Spendlove, of the Lake Ship- 
pers’ Clearance Association of Winni- 
peg, was on ’change last week. 


E. S. Ferguson, of the Kellogg Com- 
mission Co., and J. H. Riheldaffer, of 
the Tenney Co., Minneapolis, visited this 
market last week. 

Daily receipts of grain were increased 
last week, and on Saturday there were 
1,310 cars on track, with the expectation 
that the accumulation of Saturday and 
Sunday would run close to 3,000. Both 
receipts and withdrawals exceed last 
year’s operations by a comfortable mar- 
gin. 

F. G. Cartson. 
oo 


MONTANA 

Flour bookings last week were un- 
usually light, which indicate that the 
buyer is not ready to abandon his hope 
for lower prices. On the other hand, the 
farmer displays decided reluctance to 
sell his wheat at present low prices, and 
considerable is going into storage on the 
farms. Mill operations continue light, 
but shipping directions on new crop flour 
promise capacity operation in the near 
future. With the further advance in 
premiums offsetting the decline in fu- 
tures, prices remain unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 8, basis cotton 98’s, car lots, 
f.o.b., mill: short patent, $6.20@6.40 bbl; 
standard patent, $6@6.20; first clear, 
$5.70@5.90. 

NOTES 

C. R. McClave, president of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, re- 
turned last week from a trip in the 
East. 


Montana farmers are storing their 
wheat to a greater extent than usual, ac- 
cording to a bulletin published by the 
Montana State College of Agriculture. 
The bulletin says that an average of 
12.16 per cent protein was recorded for 
164 samples of spring wheat collected 
from Montana fields, compared with 
12.21 for the 1927 crop. Samples sub- 
mitted to Montana laboratories have 4v- 
eraged 12.67 per cent, due to the drier 
condition of the grain received in the lat- 
ter tests. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Millers told different stories about 
their sales last week. The larger plants 
seem to have experienced a still further 
decline in their percentage of sales to 
capacity, so that they may have run as 


low as 35 per cent. There were cases, 
however, in which mills sold over ca- 
pacity and in at least one case, that of 
a small mill, sales reached 200 per cent. 

Interior mills, however, seem to have 
sold a better volume of flour than local 
companies, so that the average sales for 
the Southwest probably represented close 
to capacity. Complaint was made that 
in some cases interior mills were selling 
as far ahead as July. In fact, it was a 
couple of sales of this nature that pro- 
vided the only large business of the 
week, 

Small Lot Sales Predominate.—There 
were surprisingly few sales of 1,000 bbls 
or over. It is still evident that hand- 
to-mouth buying is providing the bulk of 
the sales these days, and comes either 
from jobbers who have followed this 
practice throughout the crop year, not 
believing in the levels existing in the 
wheat market, or from bakers and oth- 
ers who have a considerable amount of 
flour ordered at high prices but who are 
using immediate shipment flour for the 
present in an attempt to make up for 
their error of judgment earlier in the 
season. 

Sales Likely to Continue Light.—Most 
well-informed people believe that sales 
will continue light for some time. After 
Jan. 1 some buyers may be in the mar- 
ket again for flour, but it is understood 
on good authority that between April 
and August of this year, sales by south- 
western mills represented about 80 per 
cent of the total sales by those mills dur- 
ing the whole of the last calendar year. 
Therefore, unless the mills in this dis- 
trict are to sell considerably more flour 
during 1928 than they did in 1927, sales 
cannot be expected to be very active for 
the remainder of either the calendar or 
crop year. 

Shipping Directions Better.—Millers 
report that shipping directions show 
signs of improving. While they are not 
coming in as rapidly as millers were 
justified in expecting, considering the 
huge volume of sales they made, they 
are sufficiently better to enable millers 
to get away from the day-to-day op- 
erations that have cramped them for 
some time. This week should see a con- 
siderable improvement in running time 
at the mills. 

Export Business Better—A few sales 
to Holland, together with light business 
to one or two Scandinavian markets, 
helped to dispel some of the gloom over 

export flour trade in this market. 
Canadian competition, however, is still 
too keen to allow sales that would com- 
pare to the business usually obtained in 
those markets at this time of the year. 
Local mills with plants in southern Kan- 
Sas or Oklahoma are in the best position 
for this business, and they, together with 
one or two interior ones, probably ob- 
tained most of it last week. Sales to 
Pom America are now of a routine na- 

re, 


Production Declines—Owing to the 
Labor Day holiday, when most mills shut 
down, since they had not sufficient direc- 

on hand to necessitate their run- 
ane production of flour by local mills 

ned another four points last week, 
making it about 10 points below what is 
Usual at this time of year. 

Flour Prices—There is little change 
in the price of flour. Quotations, Sept. 
8, hard winter flour, basis cotton 98’s or 

140’s, Kansas City: short patent, 

10@6.50 bbl; 95 per cent, $5.80@6; 

it, $5.60@5.70; first clear, $4.55@ 
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5; second clear, $4@4.30; low grade, $4. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 62 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional les give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory. 


62 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
Sept. 2-8 ....... 313,560 223,202 71 
Previous week .. 313,560 238,562 76 
Year ago ....... 335,160 205,902 61 
Two years ago... 330,660 273,587 83 
Five-year average ......eeeeeecees 70 
TOR=FORE GVOTEBO cccvcccdccecccece 73 
KANSAS CITY 
Sept. 2-8 ....... 197,700 130,611 66 
Previous week .. 197,700 139,007 70 
Year ago ....... 175,500 140,723 80 
Two years ago... 172,500 136,389 79 
Five-year average ......seeeeeeeees 75 
Ten-year AVETAGS ....cceeeeseveee 76 
WICHITA 
Sept. 2-8 ....... 62,400 39,628 63 
Previous week .. 62,400 43,423 69 
Year ago ....... 62,400 39,264 63 
Two years ago... 62,400 47,526 76 
SALINA 
Sept. 2-8 ....... 46,800 39,604 84 
Previous week .. 46,800 39,197 83 
WOOP QO cccecee 46,200 43,475 94 
Two years ago... 37,800 $1,971 84 
OMAHA 
Sept. 3-8 ....0.. 27,300 25,518 93 
Previous week .. 27,300 24,214 88 
YVOOrPr ABO .ccccce 27,300 23,143 84 
Two years ago... 27,300 22,484 82 
ST. JOSEPH 
Sept. 2-8 ....... 47,400 36,104 76 
Previous week .. 47,400 32,401 68 
Year ago ....... 47,400 38,180 80 
Two years ago... 47,400 22,924 48 
ATCHISON 
Sept. 2-8 ....... 30,900 28,668 92 
Previous week .. 30,900 30,951 100 
Year S80 ...0.0. 29,700 24,404 82 
Two years ago... 29,700 23,886 80 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Sept. 2-8 ....cccescccccsccvecnsccccces 102 
Previous Week ....cceeeeeeeecceeeencee 101 
VORP OBO oes ccccccsccccccccccccccscece 124 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported 
domestic business active, 14 fair, 12 
quiet, 2 slow, and 6 dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
13,945 bbls last week, 23,476 in the pre- 
vious week, 19,699 a year ago, and 19,312 
two years ago. 


NOTES 


F. O. Jones, district sales manager for 
the Monarch Milling Co., is in the South- 
east for a week. 

Clem L. Beckenbach, of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., is on a fort- 
night’s business trip in the central states. 

James Holland, sales manager for the 
Blue Rapids (Kansas) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., in Kansas City last week, said 
he was well pleased with present crop 
sales. 

L. J. Flora, assistant sales manager 
for the Interior Flour Mills Co., has 
resigned, effective Sept. 30. He has 
made no definite plans for his business 
future. 

George E. Hincke, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., is expected 
back from California, where he is visit- 
ing his son, at about the end of this 
month, 

H. N. Weinstein, treasurer of the 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, 
passed through Kansas City last week 
on his way to the East, where he will 
remain some time. 

F. B. Wise, secretary-treasurer of the 
Rice Millers’ Association, New Orleans, 
spent two days here last week, investi- 


gating conditions in the flour milling in- 
dustry, coming from a similar stay in 
Minneapolis. 

Clarence M. Hardenbergh, president 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
who is convalescing from a recent opera- 
tion for appendicitis, left last week for 
Minneapolis, where he will remain some 
time at Lake Minnetonka. 


E. H. Mirick, wheat buyer for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
was in Kansas City last week. He stated 
that this year’s crop in the Northwest 
promised to be about up to last year’s 
in average protein content. 


Mrs. Richard K. Peek, wife of the 
manager of the Kansas City plant of the 
Percy Kent Bag Co., Inc. and their 
three daughters, arrived here last week 
to join Mr. Peek. They will make their 
permanent home in Kansas City. 

Thad L. Hoffman, president of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, went to 
St. Louis last week to visit the Valier 
& Spies Milling Corporation, the other 
unit in the Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
of which Mr. Hoffman is also president. 


W. L. Shellabarger, secretary of the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, 
Kansas, sold his home in that town re- 
cently and intends to move. His plans 
are not yet definite, but it is understood 
that he is contemplating the purchase 
of a mill somewhere in the Southwest. 


The average protein content of wheat 
receipts here during August was 11.94, 
according to the Kansas state grain in- 
spection department. The average for 
the same month last year was 12.44. 
The average so far this crop year is 
11.87, compared with 12.25 for the cor- 
responding period of last crop season. 

Recently returned travelers in the 
country districts say that everywhere 
there is abundant evidence that farmers 
are storing and holding every grain of 
wheat that they find possible. Lack of 
storage space, and in many cases lack of 
money, has forced them to sell some, but 
their inclination is to hold for higher 
prices. 

oo 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour sales at central Kansas mills 
dropped well below capacity last week, it 
being the poorest week for new business 
for more than two months. Buyers who 
have not already committed themselves 
are apparently waiting for lower prices 
which they expect to develop with more 
activity in the spring wheat territory. 
Foreign business was also quiet, prac- 
tically no business being done abroad. 
Shipping directions were tighter, and 
some mills are confronted with the neces- 
sity of further curtailing of output. 
Quotations, Sept. 7, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: short patent, $6.55 bbl; 
straight, $6.05; first clear, $4.65. 


NOTES 

George Bidwell, formerly with Wall- 
ingford Bros., grain, Kansas City, has 
been appointed local manager of Goffe 
& Carkener, Inc., grain. 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas, has returned from a several weeks’ 
vacation in Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Work: on the new elevator of the 
Western Terminal Elevator Co., of which 
Bruce F. Young is president, has been 
completed, and the first wheat was load- 
ed out from the plant late last week. 

oo 


SALINA 


Flour demand is still only fairly good, 


buyers limiting purchases to quantities 
sufficient to meet immediate needs. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, Sept. 
6, basis Kansas City, cotton 98’s: short 
patent, $6.10@6.40 bbl; 95 per cent, $5.80 
@6; straight grade, $5.70@5.85. 


. NOTES 

Sigurd Hamburger, Atlanta, Ga., field 
sales manager for the Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., visited the mill offices 
here last week. 

H. N. Weinstein, treasurer of the 
Weber Flour Mills Co., has gone to Chi- 
cago and New York, and will be absent 
several months. 

H. C. Vogtel, sales manager for the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., and his fam- 
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ily, have returned from a vacation in 
the Great Lakes region. 

M. C. Sauer, sales manager for the 
Robinson Milling Co., has returned from 
a fortnight’s vacation at various Kansas 


points. He was accompanied by his 
family. 
oo] 
ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Millers reported a quiet demand for 
flour last week, sales running around 
50 to 75 per cent of capacity. Buyers 
for the most part were only taking cars 
for near-by shipment. While ordinarily 
such sales might be welcome, yet many 
of these buyers are riding old contracts, 
and millers are not so eager to take this 
business as they might be, were it not 
necessary to count on bookings from day 
to day to keep plants operating. 

Mills are complaining of lack of ship- 
ping directions, even some of the large 
buyers holding back on instructions. 


NOTES 


Frank Shepard, of the Kryder-Shep- 
ard Co., Kansas City representative of 
the Blair Milling Co., was an Atchison 
visitor last week. 


Victor A. Cain, president of the Cain 
Bros. Milling Co., Leavenworth, returned 
last week from a short motor trip to 
southern Missouri and Arkansas. 


E. B. Hackney, secretary-treasurer of 
the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, accom- 
panied by W. H. Hinkle, sales manager 
for the Blair Elevator Corporation, 
spent several days in Hannibal, Mo., at 
a get-together meeting of several dis- 
tributors for the Blair company. 


oS 


WICHITA 


Flour trade was slow last week, total 
sales being less than 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity of mills. The greater part of the 
business done was confined to jobbers. 

Shipping instructions showed little im- 
provement, and old specifications were 
barely sufficient to keep mills running 
full time. 

There. was virtually no export busi- 
ness, and little inquiry. Short patent 
was quoted at $6.80 bbl, basis cotton 98’s, 
Kansas City, on Sept. 7. 


NOTES 


C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., is expected to return this 
week from a vacation trip in Minnesota. 


W. J. Grubbs, manager of the Ard- 
more (Okla.) Flour & Feed Co., visited 
the Red Star Milling Co. here last week. 
He was on his way home from New 
York. 


R. V. Payne, grain department man- 
ager of the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
is making an automobile tour of south- 
western Kansas, inspecting the com- 
pany’s elevators. 

oo SDS 


OKLAHOMA _ 


Sales last week were steady, the bulk 
being domestic, particularly to the fam- 
ily trade. Bakers seem to be pretty well 
booked. Exports were light, as foreign 
buyers are expecting the market to go 
lower. This caution on the part of buy- 
ers is caused by Canadian prospects. 
Quotations, Sept. 5: hard wheat short 
patent, $6.60 bbl; soft wheat short pat- 
ent, $6.80; standard patent, $6.10. 

oo 
ALL-RAIL RATE REQUESTED 

The maritime freight rates committee 
and the Halifax harbor commission have 
submitted an application to the board of 
railway commissioners of Canada re- 
questing that the Canadian National 
Railways publish an all-rail rate on grain 
— from Port Arthur and Fort 
William, via the National Transconti- 
nental Railway to St. John and Halifax. 
A rate of 19.34c per 100 lbs is requested. 
If this request is granted it will promote 
grain trade through maritime ports. It 
is stated that this rate is necessary so 
that the National Transcontinental Rail- 
way will be fully utilized for the pur- 
pose for which it was constructed, name- 
ly, to provide a route from Halifax to 
St. John which would take care of the 
transportation of Canadian grain through 
these ports. 
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TOLEDO tive. Prices quoted have been generally 


There has been a little spurt in wheat 
receipts recently, but millers are afraid 
of present high premiums and some of 
them have discontinued bidding, or bid 
only at reduced prices. Many are now 
in an independent position, having se- 
cured enough wheat to carry them to 
Jan. 1 or beyond. The sale of flour 
does not justify the high wheat pre- 
mium and, consequently, it does not seem 
to be in a secure position. 

Operation of the mills continues about 
as heretofore, and while some flour is 
being sold steadily yet it does not con- 
stitute a large volume. Mills are being 
operated about half capacity, or less, 
and it is only an exceptional instance 
where a higher rate is maintained. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Sept. 7, at $6.50@6.65 
bbl, and local springs at $6.15, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS ' 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 


Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 2-8 .....6. 102,600 68,731 67 

Previous week .. 129,750 86,165 66 

Year ABO ...eee 73,230 36,028 49 

Two years ago... 66,750 42,965 64 

Three years ago. 55,950 34,215 61 
NOTES 


Fred Jaeger, of J. F. Zahm & Co., 
grain, left Sept. 1, with his wife and 
brother, on a motor trip to Quebec, 
Montreal, New York and Atlantic City. 


Harry Hirsch, of Henry Hirsch & 
Sons, seeds, recently returned from a 
three-month motor trip through 19 west- 
ern states, covering 11,000 miles. He 
went as far north as Alaska. 

Walter A, Winn, of Delhi, Mich., has 
purchased the interest of Earl King in 
the flour milling firm of King & Bart- 
lett, Mason, Mich. The company name 
will be changed to Winn & Bartlett. 

There will be a special meeting of the 
Ohio Bakers’ Association, Sept. 11, at 
10 a.m., at the Southern Hotel, Colum- 
bus. George A. Daut, business manager 
and secretary, will give consideration to 
the tendency toward repudiation of con- 
tracts in the trade. 


According to report issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce on “Wheat 
Ground and Wheat Milling Products’ by 
States, June 28, 1928,” 53 mills reporting 
for Indiana averaged 306.8 lbs per bar- 
rel of flour, with 110 lbs offal. Michigan 
reported using 295.8 lbs per barrel, with 
98.1 lbs offal; Kentucky 282.4 lbs, with 
81.9 lbs offal; Ohio 275.1 lbs, with 78 
lbs offal. The United States as a whole, 
1,056 mills reporting averaged 278.9 
lbs wheat to the barrel of flour, and 83 
Ibs offal. 


The annual meeting of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association will be held Sept. 
18 at the Board of Trade Building, In- 
dianapolis, at 10 am. Millers of the 
state are greatly exercised over the va- 
riety of wheat many farmers contem- 
plate sowing this fall. There are two 
varieties recently introduced, and being 
experimented with, which stand up well 
against winter killing, but are not ac- 
ceptable to the millers, and ultimately 
will be subject to heavy discounts. Mill- 
ers do not want to see these two varieties 
continued. 

oo 


NORFOLK 


Conditions in the flour market are 
uncertain, as winter wheat millers are 
slow in getting their new flour into the 
southern centers, while Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Tennessee mills are very ac- 


under production cost, but quality has 
been frequently disappointing. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 7: northwestern spring pat- 
ents $7.25@7.75 bbl, second patents $6.90 
@7.20, clears $6.10@6.30; soft winter 
patents (September and October deliv- 
ery) $7.10@7.50, second patents $6.75 
@7; hard wheat patents $6.65@7.20, sec- 
ond patents $6.40@6.60; Virginia and 
Maryland straights, $6.25@6.50. 
oes 


NASHVILLE 


There was an increase in sales of flour 
by southeastern mills last week, though 
the volume of business continued ma- 
terially below capacity. While specifi- 
cations on old contracts were not brisk, 
they were fairly satisfactory. Increased 
running time was noted at the mills. 

There has been a tendency to increas- 
ing business as the season advances, and 
sales last week were larger than for the 
corresponding time in 1927. Buyers con- 
tinue to purchase only moderate quan- 
tities. 

The general tone of soft winter wheat 
flours was steady, in sympathy with 
wheat. Quotations, Sept. 8: best soft 
winter short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $8.50@8.75 bbl; 
standard patent, $7.50@7.75; straight, 
$7.25@7.50; first clear, $6@6.50. 

Rehandlers of Minnesota and western 
flours reported fair sales for current 
needs. Prices ruled steady. Quotations, 
Sept. 8: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $7.50@8 
bbl, standard patent 25@50c less; hard 
winter short patent $7@7.50, straights 
50@75c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 2-8 ....... 143,220 88,650 62 
Previous week .. 142,020 79,895 57 
, 2 Rae 143,520 95,120 66 
Two years ago... 146,920 99,312 68 
115,467 71 


Three years ago. 163,320 
NOTES 


J. A. Wells, junior member of the 
State Milling Co., and his family, have 
returned from a vacation in Canada, 
having visited Toronto and other points. 

The Dobson-Hicks Co., wholesale gro- 
cer and field seeds dealer of Nashville, 
has purchased the S. M. Fleming Co., a 
large grain business at Franklin, Tenn. 


The Lillie Mills Co., Franklin, Tenn., 
is completing the installation of a power 
plant at a cost of $60,000. The com- 
pany plans to operate with electricity. 
Since being acquired by C. H. Corn this 
mill has made many additions and im- 
provements. 

oo 


ATLANTA 


Although brokers and mill representa- 
tives say they are booking a fair volume 
of business, they add that they are get- 
ting few advance orders and have recent- 
ly booked no round lots. Most orders are 
accompanied by directions for immediate 
delivery. Instructions on contracts 
placed earlier in the new crop season are 
active. Crop conditions in this district 
are unsatisfactory, especially corn, which 
was almost entirely destroyed, and as 
this will leave farmers in a poorer finan- 
cial condition than usual the outlook for 
jobbing sales of flour is not promising, 
although it is fair in the bakery field. 

Southeastern mills have been operating 
on a slightly better basis than in early 
August, but less than usual at this sea- 
son. Demand for soft wheat flour is re- 
ported rather quiet, with little promise 
of any improvement in production in the 
near future. The southeastern output is 
between 60 and 65 per cent capacity. 
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last week, hard winter wheat flour being 
marked down here about 5c, and soft 
winter advancing about 10c. Spring 


‘wheat flour is lower than for some time. 


Quotations, Sept, 6, f.o.b., Atlanta, basis 
98-lb cottons: hard winter short patent 
$6.75@7 bbl, standard patent $6.45@ 
6.70, straight patent $6.30@6.45; soft 
winter short patent $7.95@8.25, 95 per 
cent short patent $7@7.50, straight pat- 
ent $6.95@7.15, fancy clears $6.60@6.75, 
second clears $6@6.15; spring wheat 
short patent $7.10@7.25, standard pat- 
ent $6.80@7, straight patent $6.65@6.80. 
NOTES 

J. E. Wright, of the Chickasha (Okla.) 
Milling Co., was a recent southeastern 
visitor. 

W. J. Niegrath, of the Marshall Hall 
Grain Corporation, St. Louis, visited 
Theodore Martin, flour and grain bro- 
ker, last week. 

B. E. Ricketts, Atlanta manager for 
the Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, returned last week from a 
trip through the Piedmont section of 
South Carolina. 

W. H. Crawford, president of W. H. 
Crawford & Co., Columbus, Ga., operat- 
ing one of Georgia’s largest mixed feed 
mills, was in Atlanta last week, and 
stated that the mixed feed business was 
improved in that district. 

F. Y. Johnson, president of the South- 
ern Brokerage Co., 226 Candler Build- 
ing, announces that the firm has taken a 
new member, Mack Trammell, of Dal- 
ton, Ga. The company now sells only 
within a 100-mile radius of Atlanta, but 
henceforth will include all of Georgia. 

Harortp F, Popwasxkt. 
oo 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Most of the business last week was in 
soft wheat flour, and even this was con- 
fined to scattered orders. Millers are in- 


Prices showed no important changes. 
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clined toward pessimism, but not to con- 
cessions in price. Early last week there 
was a Slight increase in shipping instrye- 
tions, but these later declined. 

Only a few sales of hard wheat flour 
were made. Bakers seem to be operat- 
ing on the shortest stocks they have car- 
ried for some time. They are not inter- 
ested in deferred buying, evidently being 
satisfied with prospects for the future. 
A slight improvement occurred in ship- 
ping directions. 

Few sales are being made to the ex- 
port trade. Some inquiries are being 
received, but buyers differ to a great 
degree with millers on prices. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
Sept. 8: soft winter short patent $6.50 
@7 bbl, straight $5.50@6.10, first clear 
$4.75@5.25; hard winter short patent 
$6.25@6.75, straight $5@5.50, first clear 
$4.50@5; spring first patent $6.25@6.15, 
standard patent $5.75@6.25, first clear 
$5.50@5.75. 

oo 


EVANSVILLE 


Milling concerns of this section re- 
port a marked improvement in business 
last week. The activity was general, 
affecting all departments. Exporting as 
well as home trade was given new im- 
petus. Shipping of both flour and mill- 
feed products was general, the demand 
being marked in no special direction. 
Quotations, Sept. 8, f.o.b., Evansville, 
98-lb sacks, carload lots: soft winter 
wheat, best patent $8 bbl, first patent 
$7.50, straights $7; Kansas hard, $7.75; 
first clears, in jutes, $6.50; second 
clears, $6. 

NOTES 

Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros. 
Inc., was a business visitor in New 
York last week. 

Mr, and Mrs. John Giltner Igleheart 
and son, Giltner, of Igleheart Bros., Inc. 
have returned from Cape Cod, where 
they passed the summer. 
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The Profit and Loss Statement: Part II 
By H. H. Hanneman 


Cost Analyst of the Millers’ National Federation 


HE romance and tragedy of the 

milling business are brought into 

vivid contrast when the periodic 
profit and loss statements are prepared 
in an appropriate form, to show the com- 
pany’s performance to the executives. 

The failure to prepare the profit and 
loss statement accurately results in mis- 
leading information rather than intelli- 
gent interpretation of facts. It is just 
as dangerous to show false profits as it 
is serious to show false losses. The av- 
erage mill executive has a large amount 
of optimism, and generally will believe 
the accountant’s figures when the results 
are profits, but will vigorously condemn 
the accountant when the results are 
losses. The mill executive, to a degree, 
feels he is justified in his lack of  con- 
fidence in the accounting picture, because 
he thinks he carries in his mind the 
cumulative effect of all purchases and 
all sales made. The accounting proced- 
ure is very often inadequate because of 
its failure to incorporate in the profit 
and loss statement the factors that are 
envisaged by the executive. 

Flour mill and grain accounting, to be 
of operating value, must recognize in the 
profit and loss statement the varying 
effects of the unfinished contractual re- 
lations from the buying of grains and the 
sale of manufactured products. The 
business of a milling company comprises 
both open and closed transactions. 
Among the open ones are the purchases 
of wheat in the form of open contracts, 
and the unshipped flour and feed sales. 

The markets over an operating year 
at times show some very wide price 
ranges covering the wheat costs. This 
variation is in the premiums, as well as 
in the futures market. The price of 
flour will naturally reflect the changes 
in wheat costs, and in addition will re- 
flect the market changes of the byprod- 
ucts. In most all milling plants it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to get a com- 
plete and satisfactory picture of the 
current status of the business through 





ledger accounts that 
closed transactions. 

To illustrate this basic principle, let 
us use a simple example, and assume 
three different sales of flour are made of 
like quantity, but based on three differ- 
ent wheat costs of $1, $1.50 and $2 bu. 
The average cost of all wheat involved 
would be $1.50 bu, if all three quantities 
were on hand and paid for. Assume 
now the flour order based on $1 wheat 
was shipped, and a profit and loss state- 
ment were prepared. It must be ob- 
vious to even a casual observer that an 
operating loss would result. 

Again, assume the same average wheat 
cost prevails but the flour shipment was 
made on the order based on $2 bu. Once 
more the casual observer must quickly 
grasp the fact that the revenue for the 
period would be abnormal. 

The conclusion from the extremes il- 
lustrated is that the only time the closed 
transactions may be used safely as a 
basis of the profit and loss statement is 
in.cases where the averages of the closed 
transactions, both wheat and flour, are 
the same as the average costs of the un- 
finished or open transactions. To this 
must also be added the effects of dealing 
with the byproducts. This balanced con- 
dition perhaps never exists in the opera- 
tion of a flour mill. : 

It is true, of course, as the operating 
year draws to a close the cumulative 
profit and loss figures based on the 
closed transactions become more repre- 
sentative; but such information would 
not be timely enough to guide the execu- 
tive during the operating year. 

This feature of the profit and loss ac- 
counting procedure is usually called 
“bringing open trades to market.” Much 
study has been given to this feature and 
its relation to both mill and grain de- 
partment profit and loss statements. The 
large majority of merchant mills has 
adopted this method. It is, therefore, @ 
sound principle to be considered by 
mills. 
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ST. LOUIS 


New flour business was light last week, 
and largely confined to the family trade 
of the South and the Southeast. Many 
buyers from this territory were in the 
market, and while individual sales were 
small, the total volume done was re- 
ported satisfactory by some mills. Bak- 
ers were not interested, and hard wheat 
flour sales were very light. Export trade 
was unchanged. 

Soft Wheat Flour—Continuing their 
policy of hand-to-mouth buying, a good 
many southern buyers were in the mar- 
ket. Purchases were usually for small 
lots, but in the aggregate represented a 
fair volume of business. Shipping in- 
structions came in slowly, although some 
mills reported a slight improvement in 
this respect. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Business in hard 
wheat flour was almost at a standstill, 
at least with the bakery trade. Al- 
though there was less erratic action in 
wheat, buyers were not inclined to buy 
heavily. Reports are heard of some 
ridiculously low offers being made in the 
East, which had a disturbing effect upon 
sales. Shipping directions were only 
fair. 

Exports—No change occurred in the 
export situation. It is still extremely 
difficult to do business with the United 
Kingdom and the Continent, and the 
Latin American trade lacks activity. 
What business is being done is generally 
for prompt shipment, little interest be- 
ing shown in forward bookings. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis, Sept. 8: ‘soft winter 
short patent $6.75@7.25 bbl, straight 
$5.75@6.25, first clear $5@5.40; hard 
winter short patent $6.25@6.75, straight 
$5.20@5.70, first clear $4.60@5; spring 
first patent $6.30@6.80, standard patent 
$5.80@6.30, first clear $5.50@5.75. 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,900 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

SE BOD: cecccscccccccccoss BO,8O8 50 
Previous week ............ 32,300 52 
DE bincerescocosvecsae Saeeee 49 
Two years ago .........05:. 34,100 53 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

EN SN tee ree 46,800 54 
Brevious week .......2ss0. 33,700 59 
f° SA 41,000 47 
Two years ago ..........+- 54,200 62 


RECORD WHEAT RECEIPTS AT ST. LOUIS 


August wheat receipts at St. Louis 
totaled 10,507,000 bus, according to C. 
D. Rader, secretary of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, which establishes a new rec- 
ord for this market. Receipts for the 
three preceding years were as follows: 
1927, 6,897,000 bus; 1926, 5,699,000; 1925, 
4,240,000. 

NOTES 

Maurice D. Kenton, flour broker, of 
Havana, Cuba, was a recent visitor here. 

Jess B. Neuhauser, flour and feed 
broker, Harrisburg, Pa., was in St. Louis 
last week. 

A. E. Schuleen, chief clerk of the St. 
Louis office of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Was on a vacation last week. 

E. T. Stanard, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Stanard-Tilton Mill- 
ing Co., has returned from a month’s 
vacation in Colorado. 

J. W. West, Jr., a representative for 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, has moved his headquarters from 
Springfield, Ill, to Danville, Il. 

Clem L. Beckenbach, director of sales 
for the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
S City, stopped in St. Louis last 
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week en route to the East on a business 
trip. 

J. P. Noblitt, owner of the Anderson 
(S. C.) Seed & Feed Co., state secre- 
tary in South Carolina for the Travelers’ 
Protective Association, is in St. Louis 
this week attending a conference of all 
state secretaries of the organization. 


The 500,000-bu Rogers grain elevator, 
built in 1896, was completely destroyed 
by fire last week. The plant had been 
idle since last September, when it was 
badly damaged by a tornado. The cause 
of the fire is undetermined. The build- 
ing was fully insured. 

An improvement in the general busi- 
ness condition of the Southwest is shown 
in the fact that freight loadings for this 
district for August showed a uniform 
improvement over the corresponding 
month of last year. The St. Louis Ter- 
minal Railway Association experienced a 
9 per cent increase last month over Au- 
gust, 1927. 

ooS> 


MEMPHIS 


Comparative quiet prevailed in the 
flour market last week, as sufficient buy- 
ing was done on the recent decline to 
enable the trade to do some waiting. 
The slight rally in quotations tended to 
check demand. Shipping instructions 
were a little better, since those who 
bought some weeks ago have bettered 
their cost average by taking additional 
lots at the decline. 

Demand for soft winters was about 
equally divided between the high and 
medium grades, but blenders found a 
good outlet, using considerable low pro- 
tein and western grades. Bakers gener- 
ally were cheerful. 

Quotations, Sept. 8, basis 98’s, car lots, 
f.o.b., Memphis: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $7.25@7.35 bbl, standard patent 
$6.75@7.25; hard winter short patent 
$6.25@6.75, standard patent $5.90@6.30; 
soft winter short patent $7.50@8, stand- 
ard patent $6.50@7.15; western soft pat- 
ent $6.40@6.75, semihard patent $5.75, 
blended 95 per cent patent $6.50@6.75. 


NOTES 


H. L. Douty, local manager for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., visited a num- 
ber of Tennessee points last week. 


H. S. Hughes, southern representative 
of the Longmont Farmers’ Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., is in Denver, the home office 
of his company. 


L. F. Lichten,. Alabama _ representa- 
tive, was a recent visitor at the home 
offices of the Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas. 

oof 


NEW ORLEANS 


Trading in the local flour market was 
dull last week. Buyers are holding off 
with the idea of getting lower prices, 
although the quotations show little de- 
cline. Purchases were restricted to im- 
mediate requirements, as most buyers 
are covered to the end of the year. 

Export demand was very quiet, Cana- 
dian mills still underbidding local. ex- 
porters. European shipments, however, 
increased, 24,568 200-lb bags leaving this 
port, 19,898 of which went to Amster- 
dam. 

Flour prices, Sept. 6: 


o—Winter—, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $7.60 $6.30 $8.50 
95 per cent ...... 7.25 6.05 8.00 
100 per cent ..... 7.10 5.90 7.60 
Oren e Te 6.90 5.65 7.10 
First clear ....... seee 5.05 5.50 
Second clear ...... 4.80 5.30 


Semolina, 3%c Ib, bulk. 

A total of 18,967 200-lb bags flour 
was sent to the tropics during the week 
ended Sept. 6, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
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lines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: to 
Panama City, 1,315; Havana, 500. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,350; Pro- 
greso, 1,300; Manzanillo, 310. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Puerto Cortez, 300; 
Bluefields, 200. 

United Fruit Co: Guatemala City, 
3,606; Guayaquil, 3,126; Havana, 2,801; 
Cartagena, 950; Puerto Colombia, 1,100; 
La Guayra, 350; Santiago, 280; Baracoa, 
200; Buenaventura, 200; Maracaibo, 
100; Manzanilla, 60; Tumaco, 50. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Sept. 6: 


Destination— 


Destination— 


Aguadilla ...... 10 Matanzas ...... 1,394 
Amsterdam ...19,898 Miragoane ..... 504 
REGGIO Se ccccee 50 Mollendo ...... 51 
BEGG Sec ccccce 25 Nuevitas ...... 475 
Aux Cayes ..... 225 Panama City ...1,665 
Bluefields ...... 1,087 Petit Goave ... 50 
Buenaventura .. 445 Ponce ......... 1,36 

Cape Gracias .. 4 Port au Prince.1,208 
Cardenas ...... 203 Progreso .....0< 3,284 
Cartagena ..... 950 Puerto Barrios.. 949 
Cienfuegos ..... 200 Puerto Cabello.. 250 
CORAM cecccccese 250 Puerto Castilla. 45 
Copenhagen ...2,670 Puerto Cortez .. 585 
Gonaives ...... 450 Pto. Colombia. .1,100 
Guantanamo ... 462 Rotterdam ..... 2,000 
Guayaquil ..... 5,163 Sagua .......+. 510 
Havana ........ 8,344 San Juan ...... 2,083 
SOMIRGE. cocccces 1,000 San Jose ...... 1,830 
La Guayra ..... 450 Santiago ....... 1,165 
Manzanilla, .... 370 Tumaco........ 50 
Maracaibo °*..... 226 Vera Cruz ..... 705 


In addition to the above, there was a 
total of 63,338 bus wheat, 56,000 of 
which went to Rotterdam and the rest to 
Latin America. This is the largest ship- 
ment to Europe in some time. 

The local rice market continued un- 
changed. Prices were firm, and in some 
instances advanced a little. Southwest- 





The Cost of Radioing 
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ern Louisiana rice is beginning to move, 
and one local mill was reported to have 
obtained a small lot of rough there. 
Receipts improved toward the latter 
part of the week. Rains delayed the ar- 
rival of new rice, and farm bureau 
members are handling their part of the 
river crop in their mill. The supply 
on hand, however, is well cleaned up, 
and no accumulations are likely. The 
following figures were posted on Sept. 6: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Sept. 6 ......... 29,100 29,025 

Same period, 1927 ....... 165,355 37,167 
Sales— 

Season to Sept. 6 ........ 16,671 19,232 

Same period, 1927 ........ 19,244 57,464 


NOTES 


P. L. Thomson, of P. L. Thomson & 
Co., made a short trip through Texas 
last week, and J. B. Thomson was tour- 
ing southeastern Louisiana and south- 
western Mississippi. 


W. K. Correll, formerly manager of 
the Louisiana Bread Co., Baton Rouge, 
La., has joined the sales organization 
of J..S. Waterman & Co., Inc., and will 
cover Arkansas, Tennessee, Alabama and 
northern Mississippi. 


A bakery cannot be built in New Orle- 
ans without the consent of 80 per cent 
of the property owners within a radius 
of 300 feet of the proposed site. The 
question arose when a protest was made 
at the commission council meeting Sept. 
4, over a proposed bakery in the Maple 
Street section, and Paul Habans, safety 
commissioner, ruled that this was the 
tenor of an old ordinance, but still in 
force. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 
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By A. F. G. Raikes 


OST of us have heard stories about 
the fabulous cost of certain radio 
programs, and have wondered if 

the high price was caused by the per- 
formers or by the large number of sta- 
tions to which the programs were broad- 
cast. In order that we may be certain 
of what it costs to broadcast over the 
large, national systems, Phil D. Stong, 
in a recent article in Editor and Pub- 
lisher, gives a review of this form of ad- 
vertising. 

In case you had been thinking of put- 
ting the Jolly Millers of Dee (makers 
of Happy Hours Flour) on the air for 
a half hour some evening in the near 
future, let me tell you that it would cost 
you $2,962 to have them heard over the 
Red Network of the National Broad- 
casting System. This is on the basis of 
$4,740 per hour. The charge for a half 
hour is arrived at by taking five eighths 
of the hourly rate, and for a quarter 
hour three eighths of the hourly rate. 
Charges on the other large broadcasting 
system,—the Columbia, which includes 
22 stations compared to the 20 reached 
by the Red Network,—are even higher 
and are on the basis of $5,000 per hour. 

About one fourth of this fee is charged 
to the program; should you be willing 
to furnish your own program, you would 
get a discount accordingly. But you 
should remember that star performers 
ask as much as $2,500 for one half hour 
of their precious time, which is about as 
much profit as one could expect to make 
out of a 2,500-bbl mill running day and 
night for a week, or perhaps even a 
month or two. Both companies allow 
discounts on their rates for quantity con- 
tracts. These discounts run as high as 
25 per cent for a 300-hour contract. 

Mr. Stong says that at these rates 
there are about 59 national advertisers 
using the National system, while the Co- 
lumbia system expects to have between 
45 and 50 by Oct. 15. This means that 
national advertisers will be spending 
with radio more than twice the amount 
they spent in 1927. He estimates that 
the country’s advertisers will pay out be- 
tween $12,000,000 and $15,000,000 for 
radio advertising in 1928, the National 
system getting about $8,000,000 (com- 
pared with last year’s $3,000,000), while 
the new Columbia system will get most 
of the remainder. 

When arranging for a radio advertis- 
ing program, the advertiser has to sub- 





mit his programs to the censors of the 
system over which he intends to broad- 
cast, so that they shall not contain too 
much advertising material and too little 
of interest to the listeners. The National 
advertiser, over the Red Network, can 
do the following things to advertise his 
product: 

At the beginning of the program 
he can have it announced that the 
program is being broadcast through 
the courtesy of his organization. 

At some strategic point toward 
the middle of the program and at 
the end of the program he can have 
this announcement repeated, with 
variations. 

He can arrange skits, songs, de- 
scriptions of costumes, names of per- 
formers, etc., that may be whipped 
into the advertising if they satisfy 
the broadcast censors. 

Having told you what you must pay 
and what you may do, Mr. Stong next 
quotes the National Broadcasting Co. in 
informing you of what sort of an audi- 
ence you may expect. It is estimated 
that the total available audience is more 
than 30,000,000. Allowing for sets tuned 
in on other programs, sets out of order, 
sets not in use, etc., it is claimed that the 
minimum audience is 7,500,000 persons. 
The size of the audience, without a 
doubt, is bound to vary considerably, 
and depends on factors over which the 
advertiser has no control, such as cli- 
matic conditions, as well as the type of 
program which the advertiser may find 
available. In this connection, an inter- 
esting sidelight is that programs sold in 
New York at best hour rates do not 
reach the West during those hours, and 
vice versa, owing to the difference in 
time. 

‘According to Mr. Stong, most adver- 
tisers, as well as officials of the broad- 
casting systems and other advertising 
authorities, consider that radio advertis- 
ing is much more valuable when hooked 
up with newspaper advertising so that 
it is complementary to it rather than 
competitive. He does not believe that 
the number of broadcasting systems is 
likely to increase, so that the competi- 
tion that newspapers and magazines will 
meet is limited, owing to the fact that 
operations of the radio systems cannot 
increase greatly, since they cannot put 
more than a certain number of hours 
into the day. 
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OPERATIVE BAKERS 
CONVENE IN BRITAIN 


Amalgamated Union Considers Problems 
Facing Trade in United Kingdom—Dietetic 
Value of Fresh Bread Discussed 


Lonvon, Enoc.—The annual convention 
of the Amalgamated Union of Operative 
Bakers and Confectioners, which opened 
on Aug, 20, at Cardiff, Wales, featured 
the discussion of many important prob- 
lems confronting the baking trade in the 
United Kingdom. Prominent among 
these was the dietetic value of bread, 
and a conflict of opinion arose on the 
question of whether or not new bread, 
straight from the oven, possessed greater 
value than that 12 hours old. The mat- 
ter is of particular interest, in view of 
the introduction of a bill into Parliament 
for the abolition of night baking, for if 
bread 12 hours old is the best, from a 
dietetic point of view, it would strength- 
en the case in favor of the bill. As a 
body, however, the bakers were unable 
to reach a decision, and requested their 
executive council, if possible, to secure 
an opinion on the subject from the Brit- 
ish Medical Association. 

Another subject discussed was the 
present unhygienic method of covering 
dough during the process of fermenta- 
tion with empty flour sacks, instead of 
special cloths for the purpose. In most 
bakeries such cloths are not provided, 
and the operative bakers considered it a 
matter of cleanliness that should be com- 
pulsory. Accordingly, they instructed 
their executive council to attempt to get 
the ministry of health to stop the prac- 
tice. 

It was urged by one of the speakers 
that his fellow-workers should fight for 
the abolition of stokeholds in bakeries. 
Two common bakery evils considered 
very detrimental to workers’ health are 
the conversion of dwelling houses into 
bakeries, where insufficient air and space 
are available for employees, and the con- 
struction of ovens. It was claimed that 
ovens ought to be constructed on an en- 
tirely different principle than the one 
which prevails, and that stokeholds 
should be placed outside the building in- 
stead of inside. The fumes from the 
stokeholds were regarded as injurious 
to health. 

oo 


NATIVE MILLS PRODUCE HALF 
FLOUR CONSUMED IN IRELAND 


Slightly more than one half of the flour 
consumed in the Irish Free State is the 
product of native mills, according to C. 
M. Hathaway, Jr., United States consul 
general at Dublin. At present there are 
41 flour mills in the country, nearly all 
centered around Dublin, Cork and Lim- 
erick, with a capacity sufficient to supply 
three fourths of the country’s require- 
ments. 

The milling industry in Ireland has 
grown since the World War, and in the 
last three years wheat imports increased 
from 5,400,000 cwts (112 lbs) in 1924, to 
6,100,000 in 1926, while during the same 
period flour imports declined 3,800,000 
ewts to 3,200,000. The chief sources of 
foreign wheat are the United States and 
Canada, the former supplying more than 
half of the country’s imports. Foreign 
flour is imported chiefly from the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, which supplies over two 
thirds of the total. Canada, northern 
Ireland and the United States contribute 
the bulk of the remaining third, the 
United States furnishing 5 per cent 
thereof. : 

Corn milling, which was established 


during the famine of 1847-50, is an im- 
portant part of the milling industry. 
Argentina is the chief source of corn, 
supplying more than two thirds of the 
11,000,000 bus imported each year. At 
one time several mills manufactured corn 
oil, but there are no corn degerminating 
mills at present. About 2,000 workers 
are engaged in flour milling, and the 
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standard wage is about 51s ($12.25) per 
week of 48 hours. 
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ULSTER MILL TO BE REOPENED 

Betrast, Inetanp.—An old flour mill 
at Enniskillen, which has been idle for 
three or four years, has been bought by 
Robert Smyth & Sons, flour millers, 
Strabane, and will be put into opera- 
tion at once. 
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An Enterprising Flour Milling Business 
in Venice 





Inclined Plane Storage Warehouse in Connection with the Stucky Mill at Venice, 
Italy, by Means of Which 25,000 Bags of Flour May Be Kept Well Ventilated 
and Automatically Loaded for Delivery 


MOLINI E IL PASTIFICIO, situ- 

ated on the extreme end of La Giu- 

decca, the Venetian iskand, was 
founded by the late Cav. Giovanni 
Stucky, who entered the milling business 
at Treviso in 1867. He was the first to 
replace millstones with rolls and to aban- 
don the paddle wheel in favor of steam. 
Subsequently he was a pioneer user of 
electricity. 

The first mill to be operated at La 
Giudecca dates back to 1884, It had an 
original production capacity of 500 quin- 
tals. In 1895 Mr. Stucky completed con- 
struction of his plant. In 1910 his son, 
Commendatore Gian Carlo Stucky, an en- 
gineer, installed modern improvements 


in it. es the war the mill’s activity 
was curtailed, due to difficulty of com- 
munication by sea and because of the 
fact that the military authorities in- 
stalled antiaircraft batteries on the roof. 
Since the war, however, the plant has 
steadily resumed its activity, and has 
now been in full swing for several years, 
operating day and night. 

Wheat arriving at the mill is unloaded 
by mechanical elevators having capacities 
of 1,500 and 500 quintals, respectively, 
hourly. The wheat is weighed auto- 
matically, and conveyed to the mill, 
where it receives its first cleaning. 

After a second cleaning the wheat is 
carried to the soft wheat mill, which has 


a capacity of 8,500 quintals daily for 
bread flour and secondary products, or 
the hard wheat mill capable of producing 
1,500 quintals semolina for alimentary 
paste production. 

Transportation of wheat and flour 
through the various floors of the plant 
is done by a system of leather belts 
carrying the products in bulk or in bags, 
These belts have a total length of 1,200 
meters. The alimentary paste division 
can produce 300 quintals of paste of 
various kinds daily. 

Mr. Stucky is continually on the alert 
for improvements which may be made. 
His was the first mill in Italy to be 
fitted with automatic fire alarms and 
extinguishers. A large warehouse to hold 
25,000 bags flour was recently construct- 
ed. By means of a special arrangement 
the bags are set in line, on a system of 
inclined planes, thus receiving full venti- 
lation from all sides. The bags can be 
lowered automatically into barges or 
ferry boats. 

The plant is provided with up-to-date 
dressing rooms and lavatories for the 
workmen. Medical assistance is provided 
in case of accidents. The cleanliness of 
the plant has been remarked by the Na- 
tional Congress of Hygiene. 


oc SD 


EXTENT OF DERMATITIS 
AMONG BAKERS STUDIED 


Lonvon, Eno.—Under the heading, 
“Dermatitis Among British Bakers,” the 
Times gave prominence to the annual 
conference of the Amalgamated Union 
of Operative Bakers and Confectioners, 
which was opened at Cardiff, Wales, Aug. 
20. W. Blanfield, general secretary of 
the union, was quoted as saying that 
there was a conspiracy of silence con- 
cerning the disease, and that the man 
who was afflicted did not want to lose his 
job, while the employer did not want the 
public to know that bread was being 
made by employees who were suffering 
from dermatitis. 

It was said that for every man re- 
ported to be afflicted with the disease, 
there were three others unreported, and 
that, since 1918, something had been in- 
troduced in the material bakers handled 
which caused a greater spread of der- 
matitis. 

Alexander Tayler, representing Nor- 
thumberland and Durham, said that even 
if it could be proved that bleaching of 
flour was the cause of dermatitis, as 
many contend, millers would not re- 
move the expensive machinery which had 
been installed, since it would mean prac- 
tical ruin for them. Mr. Tayler had no 
doubt that many stomach troubles were 
due to the ingredients in flour which 
caused dermatitis among bakers. 

A resolution was passed stating that 
the conference viewed with alarm the 
spread of dermatitis among members of 
the union, and urged the executive coun- 
cil to call for the assistance of the gov- 
ernment, together with the master bak- 
ers’ association and the millers’ associa- 
tion. 

On the following day, the Times said 
that some surprise had been caused 
among both millers and master bakers 
by the resolution. The secretary of the 
National Association of Master Bakers, 
Confectioners and Caterers stated that 
dermatitis was already the subject of 
joint investigation by the ministry of 
health, millers, master bakers, and the 
operatives’ union. The statements made 
at the Cardiff conference were called ex- 
aggerations. 

At a recent conference held with the 
ministry of health it was stated officially 
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that dermatitis was decreasing in the 
baking trade, and that the disease was 
emmon to some other trades. As a 
matter of fact, the proportion of cases 
in the baking and confectionery industry 
was comparatively small. The fact that 
dermatitis might be caused by flour 
bleaching has.been made the subject of 
a special investigation by medical ex- 

and it was thought that there was 
some basis for the statement. 


<_< 


LONDON COLLEGE OFFERS 
COURSE IN GRAIN TRADE 


Lonpon, Enc.—A two-year evening 
po cae course in the grain trade will be 
ed at the City of London College, 
- Sept. 26. The course is being given 
by the department of commercial prod- 
ucts of the college, of which S. J. Duly, 
M. A., an analytical chemist, is the head. 
The lectures were arranged under the 
supervision of the college grain trade 
advisory committee, composed of some of 
the well-known men in the London trade, 
and under the chairmanship of Dr. E. 
A. Humphries. 

The 80 weeks of the first course are 
divided into three sections: First, the 
study of grain, under which is discussed 
the various chemical factors which are 
involved in its growing and marketing. 
Second, the methods and organization of 
the trade. Third, commercial law, cover- 
ing the subjects of contracts and agency. 

The second year’s course will include 
a series of lectures on grain and flour, 
the scientific aspects of wheat and flour 
from the miller’s standpoint, organiza- 
tion of the grain trade and recent legal 
decisions affecting it. 


oo] 
FRENCH FARMING COSTS INCREASE 


Panis, France.—The Ecole d’Agricul- 
ture de Grignon has presented a docu- 
ment to the French Academy of Agricul- 
ture which shows production figures of 
the experimental farm which the school 
operates just south of Paris. The prog- 
ress which has been made during the 
past year with respect to field crops 
shows a remarkable increase in produc- 
tion costs brought about by the applica- 
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tion of modern methods, based on fer- 
tilizing and seed selection. It is for the 
American grain grower to decide if the 
results shown by the figures—$57.60 for 
wheat and $44.20 for oats per acre—are 


‘costs which indicate that the French 


grower is better or worse off than him- 
self. 
oo] 

GREECE HOPES FOR NEW TARIFF 

Judging from the opinions expressed 
by various Greek flour importers, it is 
quite likely that the new government 
which M. Venizelos has formed will take 
steps to readjust the duties on wheat 
and flour. Efforts to bring about a 
more equitable basis in the differential 
existing between the duties on wheat and 
flour entering Greece have been made 
without avail, but with the return of M. 
Venizelos to power and his more liberal 
point of view, there is a prospect of the 
matter receiving more favorable consid- 
eration. One of the members of the new 
Greek parliament is Francis Sarantis, a 
member of the flour importing firm of 
Sarantis Fréres, of Pireus, Greece. Mr. 
Sarantis represents the city of Athens, 
and the fact that a flour importer is now 
intimately connected with the govern- 
ment is a sign that the interests of 
American and Canadian mills, and their 
representatives in the Greek market, will 
not be neglected, and unfair discrimina- 
tions will receive consideration. 

ooS> 

IRISH MILL CEASES OPERATION 

Dustin, IreLtanp.—The mill owned by 
John Donovan & Sons, at Tralee, which 
has been in existence for 133 years, has 
been closed. Last year the mill made a 
profit of £4,000. It is understood that 
the building and site have been sold for 
£19,250. No reason was given for the 
closing of the mill. 


°C! 
London Flour Arrivals 
Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 
c—— Week ending. 
Aug. 17 Aug. 10 Aug. 19 





From— 


United States— 1928 1928 1927 

pt eee eee 675 2,875 1,000 
Canada—Atlantic ... 7,208 10,125 2,250 
RUTTIEEEE. 6 civic ccccweccs 2,400 17,240 26,195 
Argentina ........... eee 357 3,639 
COREIIONS cdot wee sets eee 750 152 
COD Sees cased 2,980 2,690 1,284 
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Wheat Shortage in France Now a Reality 
By Francis Miltoun 


NCE again France is faced with the 

problem of a shortage of native 

wheat, due to a combination of cir- 
cumstances, not the least of which is the 
fact that much wheat land has been al- 
lowed to lie fallow for the past few 
years; It was foreseen that climatic 
conditions were unfavorable for both the 
spring and winter wheat, and the short- 
age has now become a reality. 

The most serious economic aspect is 
that France will have to import about 
20,000,000 hectoliters (a hectoliter—2.837 
bus) of wheat during the coming year, 
paying about 25 gold francs to the dol- 
lar and collecting from the consuming 


public 35 francs more per hectoliter, the 
custom protection granted the French 
farmer. The situation does not appear 
to bother the farmer, who has curtailed 
his production efforts, nor the milling in- 
dustry. The baker passes the extra cost 
along to the consumer, but the latter is 
beginning to take note of the condition 
as the result of the recent publication of 
government statistics. 

The largest Paris newspaper, Le Ma- 
tin, appeared with a “scare head,” after 
the manner of the war time, and in- 
formed the public that “the wheat crop 
is in deficit—do not waste bread.” This 
may have been a mere bid for attention, 




















































































Flour Mill and Paste Factory of G. Stucky, Venice, Italy 
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‘tes S23 ees The Castle at Kronborg 
nf ily, wo Tl | HE Danes and the Swedes 
vu ‘ are traditional enemies, and it 
cannot be said that much love is 
now lost between the two nations. 
A Dane was recently boasting to 
an American of the temperate 
habits of his countrymen, without 
benefit of Volsteadism, when the 
American pointed out to him a 
man who was staggering down the 
street. “Oh, he’s a Swede,” ex- 
plained the Dane. 

It was probably this enmity 
which prompted King Christian 
IV of Denmark, contemporaneous 
with Queen Elizabeth and James I 
of England, to choose the narrow 
channel, passable by any swimmer of moderate ability, which separates the 
Danish coast from Sweden near the small town of Helsingor, as the site 
of the Castle of Kronborg. From this location it frowned down on the 
Swedish coast, and was'a convenient base from which to carry out raids on 
the shipping passing down the channel. 

Kronborg, however, owes its greatest interest to an Englishman, none 
other than the great Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. The 
Danes believe that Shake- 
speare, as a boy, visited 
the castle with a strolling 
troupe of players who 
were brought to Denmark 
by King Christian IV in 
honor of a visit made by 
James I of England, who 
married the Danish king’s 
sister, Ann of Denmark. 

Afterward, when 
Shakespeare had become 
a great playwright, he 
used an old Danish leg- 
end as the basis of his 
great tragedy, “Hamlet.” 
Remembering the castle 
he had visited in his 
youth, he called it in his 
play Elsinore, after Hel- 
singor, the nearest town 
to Kronborg, Many 
doubt that Shakespeare 
ever was in Denmark, but 
to those of us who visit 
Kronborg, even after this 
long passage of time, it 
seems certain that Shake- 
speare had a vivid pic- 
ture of the castle there 
before him as he wrote 
the opening scenes of 
“Hamlet.” 
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The Castle at Kronborg, Denmark 
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but most other important journals have 
followed suit. The technical angle, rep- 
resented by actual figures, would seem 
to justify the attitude. The statistics 
show that the 1928 crop is below the five- 
year average, although the quality of the 
wheat is considered satisfactory. 

Some months ago the free import of 
1,700,000 hectoliters of Moroccan wheat 
was granted, manifestly to encourage the 
farmers of that dependency. At that 





time the deficit in the native crop was 
not expected. It was feared that these 
imports would reduce the French farm- 
ers’ price, and the attitude still persists. 
The milling industry maintains that na- 
tive wheat is not sufficient for its needs, 
and that some foreign wheat must be im- 
ported for mixing, to satisfy the demand 
for bread flour. Millers state that Mo- 
roccan wheat is better than American for 
mixing. 





TORONTO 


All flour mills in Ontario are working 
well up to capacity and some are over- 
sold, but most of this business was 
booked some weeks ago, and at present, 


sales of springs are not active. Dealers 
are taking their usual quantities, and the 
baking trade is steady. Contracts with 
the latter do not run out till some time 
in October. No changes were made in 
spring wheat flour lists last week, but 
price cutting was reported in some quar- 


ters. Quotations, Sept. 8: 

Sept. 8 Sept. 1 
eT $7.40 $7.40 
POCO ccc cc ccc esccccceced 7.15 7.16 
Second patent .........4+. 6.80 6.80 
Export patent .........-+-. 6.60 6.60 
Pirat clear ......cccsccsee 5.70 5.70 
Graham flour .........++. 6.10 6.10 
Whole wheat flour ....... 6.10 6.10 


All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Wéinters.—Ontario winter 
wheat flour is being offered freely, al- 
though there is no pressure to sell, since 
prices are firmer and some in the trade 
hold bullish views. The fact that farm- 
ers are dissatisfied with present prices 
for wheat and are holding for a rise is 
important. The quantity of sound mill- 
ing wheat in this province is not great, 
and it is quite possible that higher prices 
may prevail later. There has been an 
advance of 10c bbl. Quotations, Sept. 8: 
good quality 90 per cent winter patents 
$5.10@5.15 bbl, bulk, seaboard; Mont- 
real, in secondhand jute bags, $5.30@ 
5.35; Toronto, $5.20; best quality soft 
patents $8, seconds $7.50, in 98-lb new 
jute bags, mixed car lots, delivered, On- 
tario points; blended springs and win- 
ters, best grade $7, seconds $6.80, in 
98-lb jutes, mixed cars. 

Exporting.—Sales of springs for ex- 
port are limited. European buyers ap- 
pear to be overstocked and overbought 
at higher than current prices, which 
leaves them indifferent. They also are 
in a bearish state of mind, which is 
another depressing factor. These things 
are also true to a degree of the United 
Kingdom trade. Other markets where 
Canadian spring wheat flour is used are 
doing better, though all are bearish in 
their views. Since a week ago, mill 
prices for export patents to the United 
Kingdom have advanced 6d@I1s. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 8: export patent springs, 
38s 6d@34s per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., Lon- 
don, Liverpool or Glasgow, October sea- 
board loading. 

Ontario winters are too dear for ex- 
port buyers, and no sales are reported. 
Mills are asking 35s per 280 lbs for good 
brands of 90 per cent patents, jute, c.i.f., 
September seaboard, while cable bids are 
about 3s less. 


NOTES 


During the crop year ended July 31, 
Canada exported to the British West 
India Islands 940,200 bbls flour, a con- 
siderable part of this being due to the 
fact ‘that these islands give Canadian 
flour a tariff preference. 


D. A. Campbell, former general man- 
ager of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, who has been in Europe for 
nearly a year, sailed for home on Sept. 
8, and expects to reach Toronto by the 
middle of the month. His wife and fam- 
ily are with him. 


R. J. Pinchin, general manager of the 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, 
Ont., arrived home Sept. 2 from an ex- 
tended business trip to Great Britain 
and Europe. He visited all the princi- 
pal countries to which his company ships 
flour, and made a personal study of the 
conditions under which this trade is car- 
ried on. 
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1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto 2, Ont. 
Correspondents at Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
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The Markets for Canadian Flour 


Toronto, Ont.—The crop year ending July 31, 1928, brought some interesting 
developments in the Canadian exports of flour both in the New World and the Old. 
Great Britain still leads by long odds in total purchases, her share being nearly 


one third of the total of 9,865,754 bbls. 


Germany was second with 1,200,822, and 


the British West Indies were third with nearly 1,000,000. Next in the list was 


China with 799,000. 


A number of other countries took over 300,000 bbls, and were close together 


in volume. 


These were Newfoundland, Denmark, Norway, Finland, Greece and 


Hongkong. The Irish Free State was another liberal buyer, and the countries in 


South America increased their purchases to a considerable total. 


Holland is not 


usually one of the largest buyers of Canadian flour, but her total of 133,000 bbls 
for the last crop year was an appreciable contribution, and Canadian mills are 
well pleased with their trade in that country. This is equally true of Japan, where 


141,730 bbls were sold last year. 


Other markets that furnish a steady volume of trade with Canadian flour mills 
are Egypt, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Sweden, Poland, Philippine Islands and New 
Zealand. Still smaller markets include many islands and parts of the world with 
names scarcely known to the average Canadian, and whereabouts of which on a 


map it is not always easy to find. 





WILLIAM PAGE TO MANAGE 
VANCOUVER CLEARING HOUSE 


Winnirec, Man.—William Page, for 
many years connected with the grain 
trade at Winnipeg, has been chosen to 
manage the clearing house in connection 
with the new grain futures market being 
established at Vancouver. Mr. Page 
served for over 10 years in the clearing 
house of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
and is well fitted to handle this new 
position. 

Since coming to Winnipeg in 1903 at 
the age of 17, Mr. Page has had a varied 
but very successful career. He farmed 
for a year in Manitoba, and then be- 
came an auditor for the Hudson’s Bay 
Co., spending some time in the north- 
lands of western Canada. Later he was 
employed by the Swift Canadian Pack- 
ing Co., and was accountant and credit 
manager for it at Fort William, Nelson 
and Vancouver. In 1910 he returned to 
Winnipeg, where he was married, and 
four years later entered the clearing 
house of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
where he remained until 1926, when he 
took a post with the McCabe Bros. Co., 
a Winnipeg grain firm, and which he 
now leaves to fill his new position. 

Three years ago Mr. Page was asked 
to accept the managership of the Chica- 
go exchange clearing house, but the im- 





William Page, Who Will Manage the 
Clearing House at Vancouver 





migration laws prevented his transfer 

to the United States at that time. He 

is a native of Birmingham, Eng. 
ad 


WINNIPEG 


New business in flour last week was 
small, but mills operated steadily on old 
orders. Eastern mills report that Au- 
gust was one of the best months they 
have had, and sufficient orders are on 
hand to run them well into September, 
but new bookings are very light. West- 
ern mills have been experiencing a bet- 
ter domestic demand, but very little ex- 
port business is lined up yet for the Pa- 
cific Coast ports, although inquiries are 
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coming in from the Orient. Mills are 
now using about 25 per cent admixture 
of new wheat, and expect soon to switch 
prices to a new crop basis. 


For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Sept. 8, at $8.25 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.65, and first 
clears at $6.65; cottons, 15¢ more; Pa- 
cific Coast points, 50c more. Second 
patents were quoted at $6.80, car lots, 
basis jute 98’s. 


NOTES 


Western Canada’s new wheat crop is 
grading high. Receipts are largely No. 
2 northern, this grade being placed on 
808 cars out of a total of 2,184 inspected 
up to Sept. 8. 


Farmers in the Canadian West are los- 
ing no time in getting their crop to mar- 
ket, and already they are delivering 
about 4,000,000 bus daily at country 
points. At this time last year daily de- 
liveries were less than 500,000 bus. 


Experiments being conducted with two 
tons of flax straw from Saskatchewan 
by a Glasgow, Scotland, flax fiber and 
pulp company, may result in factories 
being established in Saskatchewan, ac- 
cording to R. L. Pritchard, director of 
the Scottish firm bearing his name. 


The Rt. Hon. J. Ramsey MacDonald, 
ex-premier of Great Britain, was in con- 
ference with Canadian wheat pool off- 
cials in Winnipeg last week, and is cred- 
ited with saying that if his labor govern- 
ment gets into power again it would 
consider purchasing its requirements 
from the pool. 
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A Great Harvest in Western Canada 
By Aubrey Fullerton 


HE wheat crop now being harvested 

in western Canada may run up to 

500,000,000 bus, or even more. Esti- 
mates have been put as high as 600,000,- 
000, but early frosts cut down the yield 
considerably, and the net result is a bit 
uncertain. Last year’s production, which 
was about 430,000,000 bus, will be safely 
exceeded, at any rate, and the Canadian 
prairies will make a record contribution 
to the world’s bread basket. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the 
crop situation north of the boundary line 
is Manitoba’s comeback. That province 
has been falling behind somewhat for the 
past few years as a producer of wheat, 
but this year it will double the 1927 crop 
and will have a considerably better av- 
erage quality as well. Saskatchewan has 
been the worst sufferer from frost, and 
in Alberta heavy rains delayed harvest- 
ing operations; but both provinces will 
have very handsome returns, notwith- 
standing. 

* * 

One of the most conspicuous develop- 
ments in connection with the big crop 
in Alberta is the increase in elevator 
accommodation. About 250 new eleva- 
tors have been built throughout the prov- 
ince during the summer, and these will 
add some 18,000,000 bus to the storage 
capacity. A great many of the existing 
elevators also have been enlarged. The 
largest single owner of elevators is the 
wheat pool, which now has a string of 
270 in Alberta, 110 of which have been 
newly built or acquired this year. 

The Alberta wheat pool is conducting 
another sign-up campaign, and reports 
satisfactorily increased acreage under 
the new contract. It continues to be 
popular with the wheat growers, and the 


announcement of a drop in the initial 
payment from last year’s rate of $1 bu 
to 85c has not aroused any apparent dis- 
satisfaction in the membership ranks. 
The lower price this year will likely be 
offset, in any case, by the larger pro- 
duction. 
* ” 

The particularly interesting _ thing 
about the harvesting of western Can- 
ada’s big wheat crop is the coming of 
several thousand men from England and 
Scotland to take a hand in it. Harvest- 
ers from across the Atlantic, brought 
over for that purpose on an excursion 
ticket arrangement, are a new idea in 
Canadian wheat farming, and the experi- 
ment is being watched on both sides of 
the water as one possibly worth trying 
again. Unemployed British miners, se- 
lected with some care and medically ex- 
amined before leaving, form the bulk of 
the harvesting migration, and the thought 
behind the scheme is that some of the 
men will afterward move out to Canada 
as permanent settlers, thus relieving the 
unemployment situation in Great Britain 
and giving Canada more people for its 
empty farm lands. 

Naturally enough, there proved to be 
some difficulties in actually setting these 
men to work when they arrived. Un- 
even maturity of the crops in different 
districts and unfavorable weather condi- 
tions in the latter part of August meant 
that in many cases the farmers were 
not ready, and some of the newcomers 
were unable to find work as quickly 4s 
they had expected. This soon righted 
itself, however, and as harvesting opera 
tions got into full swing the labor sup- 
ply from this quarter, as well as from 
the usual sources in eastern Canada, was 
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absorbed to the satisfaction of all but a 
few malcontents. One party of 20 men 
who had come from Scotland to help in 
the harvest were so aggrieved at not 
immediate employment that they 
started to walk back to Montreal from 
somewhere in southern Saskatchewan. 
set out to the tune of “It’s a Long 
Way to Tipperary,” but whether they 
are still singing, or even still going, is 
not known. 

In general, the British harvesters are 
a lot and represent the solid type 
of workingman of whom the Old Coun- 
try has produced so many in times past. 
With a small proportion of misfits to be 
allowed for, they are making good in the 
western harvest fields, and it is alto- 

r likely that some of them eventu- 
ally will return to take up land for 
themselves or to engage with Canadian 
farmers already established. 

* 7 


But it takes experience to harvest 
wheat, as it does for every other part of 
the process of bread production, and 
some of the men from oversea proved to 
be very unskilled. Farmers who paid 
them at the standard rate of wages, 
which runs at $4 a day, claim to have 
lost money on them, and in some cases 
where they were paid according to their 
worth there followed complaints of bro- 
ken contracts from the men, who seem 
to have had pretty definite promises held 
out to them before leaving home. Cases 
of this sort were the exceptions to the 
rule, however, and in general the British 
harvesters have been either reasonably 
experienced or fairly quick to adapt 
themselves to the conditions and the 
work, If the experiment were to be re- 
peated, it is likely that steps would be 
taken to give the men sufficient training 
in England to at least take the edge off 
their greenness. , 

It happens that, just as this unique 
way of securing harvesters for the Cana- 
dian wheat crop develops, another factor 
in the situation gives promise of materi- 
ally cutting down the number of har- 
vesters likely to be required in future. 
The introduction of the combine ma- 
chine in the harvest fields is reducing 
the amount of man-power labor needed 
for getting in the crop. 

One southern Alberta farmer shipped 
wheat 10 days after cutting. He had a 
combine, operated by himself and one 
man, and a second helper hauled to the 
elevator, That is to say, three men cut, 
threshed, and delivered a crop from 154 
acres, averaging 25 bus to the acre, and 
the machine swathed 80 acres and 
threshed 50 acres a day. If the combine 
and truck system becomes at all general, 
the demand for men will drop off great- 
ly, and the immigrants will then have to 
take up land and become operators in 
their own right, which might, of course, 
be much better for all concerned. 


oo 
MONTREAL 


Spring wheat flour business was quiet 
last week. Quotations, Sept. 7, car lots, 
f.o.b., Montreal rate points: top patent, 
$7.40 bbl; patents, $7.15; second pat- 
ents, $6.80; export patents, $6.60. 

Winter Wheat Flour—Demand was 
normal, prices ranging $5.80@6.10 bbl, 
secondhand jutes, car lots, ex-track, 
Montreal rate points. 

Ezport——Some good business was re- 
ported in the export market. Prices con- 
tinued steady; 

NOTES 

Robert Barr, of the Barr Shipping 
Corporation, New York, was in Mont- 
real recently. 

Charles Ritz, eastern manager for the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., has returned 
frem a short business visit to Toronto. 


F. H. Peck, sales manager for the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Visited the company’s Montreal office and 
the local trade last week. 


J. A. McDonald, of McDonald & Robb, 
Valleyfield, Que., will leave in a few 
days for his annual trip to Winnipeg 
and other points in western Canada. 

The annual meeting of the sharehold- 
ers of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., will be held at the company’s 

Office in Montreal on Oct. 3, for 
the election of directors and the trans- 
action of other business. 
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CHICAGO 


Flour business last week fell off ma- 
terially. Buyers in the main are pur- 
suing a waiting policy, with a result that 
some mills are making attractive offer- 
ings. Some business is being done, but 
large bookings have become scarce, and 
there is also difficulty in securing ship- 
ping instructions. 

Spring Wheat Flour—Demand for 
northwestern brands was spotted. Most 
mill branch offices and representatives 
said it was difficult to interest buyers in 
fair-sized bookings, and that most of 
their sales were of one or two cars. 
There were a few sales of 1,000 and 3,000 
bbls, but these were the exception. Lo- 
cal agents also found it hard to obtain 
shipping directions. 

Hard Winter Flour—tThere were a 
few orders booked of 1,000 to 5,000 bbls, 
but most brokers and agents described 
demand as exceedingiy dull. They also 
reported that shipping directions against 
orders taken early this crop were hard to 
get, but that buyers were ordering out 
more recent bookings. 

Soft Winter Flour—There was not 
much activity in soft winters. Michigan 
mill prices are considered high, so they 
are making few sales, and most of the 
business last week consisted of one and 
two car lot deals with Pacific Coast 
mills. Shipping directions were slow. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Sept. 8, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes: spring top patent 
$5.85@6.50 bbl, standard patent $5.50@ 
6.20, first clear $5.20@5.40, second clear 
$4.15@4.50; hard winter short patent 
$5.95@6.10, 95 per cent patent $4.95@ 
5.65, straight $4.80@5.30, first clear $4.50 
@4.75; soft winter short patent $6.15@ 
7.50, standard patent $5.85@6.75, straight 
$5.65@6.25, first clear $5.10@5.60. 

Durum.—Buying of semolinas was on 
a hand-to-mouth basis, and the small 
sales made were for near-by shipment. 
Directions were fair. On Sept. 7 No. 2 
semolina was quoted at 3%c lb, bulk; 
standard semolina, 344c; No. 3 semolina, 
2%,c; durum patent, 27%%c; special grade, 
3c 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Bept. BB .nccvcvvcvsesecse 29,965 75 
Previous week ......++++:. 34,170 85 
VORP BBO oc ccccccccsccccves 33,000 82 
TWO FORTS GHO ccicccesess 37,000 92 


FAREWELL TO MR. PURVES 

Several members of the Chicago flour, 
bakery and allied trades gave a farewell 
luncheon to Arthur S. Purves at the 
Great Northern Hotel, Sept. 6. Mr. 
Purves left on Sept. 9 for New York to 
take up his new duties as manager of 
The Northwestern Miller’s office in that 
city. For the past seven and a half 
years he has been manager of this pub- 
lication’s Chicago office. 

C. C. Anthon, of the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., and Phelps Cowan, of 
William Cowan & Co., arranged the 
party, unknown to Mr. Purves, who was 
greatly surprised, when entering the ho- 
tel, to find 40 of his good friends as- 
sembled to wish him luck in his new 
field of endeavor. Following a splendid 
meal, Mr. Anthon introduced V. J. 
Petersen as toastmaster, who spoke feel- 
ingly of his friendship for the guest. 
Short talks were also made by A. P. 
Husband, secretary of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, John I. Logan, presi- 
dent of the Industrial Appliance Co., 
C. M. Yager, editor of the Modern Mill- 
er, J. W. Hicklin, president of the Hub- 
bard Oven Co., John W. Eckhart, of 
John W. Eckhart & Co., C. A. Bunnell, 
Chicago manager for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Walter S. Johnson, of W. S. 





Johnson & Co., Willis McFeely, .of the 
Chase Bag Co., C. C. Anthon, of the 
Southwestern Milling Co. Inc, and 
president of the Chicago Flour Club. 
Letters were also read from the follow- 
ing, who were unable to be present: G. 
W. Moody, of the Weyauwega (Wis.) 
Milling Co., K. L. Burns, of the Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., E. O. 
Wright, of the Wisconsin Milling Co., 
Menomonie, Wis., Walter D. Warrick, of 
the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, W. N. 
Elwood, of the Union Machinery Co., 
Joliet, Ill., and J. Faulds, of the Mid- 
dleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago. 


V. J. Petersen, on behalf of those in 
attendance, presented the guest of honor 
with a smoking outfit. Mr. Purves, in 
responding, expressed his appreciation 
for the pleasant surprise, saying his one 
regret on leaving this city was that he 
would lose the close association he has 
enjoyed for several years with the mem- 
bers of the trade here. 

Those present: A, S. Purves, The 
Northwestern Miller; C. C. Anthon, 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc; V. J. 
Petersen, Petersen Bros. & Co; John I. 
Logan, Industrial Appliance Co; C. M. 
Yager, H. E. Cotter, Modern Miller; J. 
W. Hicklin, Hubbard Oven Co; J. S. 
Prendergast, Read Machinery Co; B. F. 
Wallschlaeger, C. L. Miller, Washburn 
Crosby Co; J. S. Stone, Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co; C. A. Bunnell, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; A. L. Cerna- 
ghan, King Midas Mill Co; James P. 
Curry; Walter S..Johnson, W. S. John- 
son & Co; Ernest G. Dahl; H. E. Bur- 
gess, Gold Medal Flour Co; Charles H. 
Meyer; Fred Larsen, Habel, Armbruster 
& Larsen Co; W. T. Demmer, Anchor 
Mills; W. F. Kunz, Bakers’ Flour Co; 
Frank C. Sickinger, flour inspector Chi- 
cago Board of Trade; V. M. Kolly, M. 
J. Tanzer, Crooks Terminal Warehouses; 
Harry Korzeniewski, J. Korzeniewski & 
Co; George Shields, New Century Co; 
B. N. Lathrop; John W. Eckhart, John 
W. Eckhart & Co; E. A. Weaver, W. 
M. Hommerding, B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co; John F. Benes, Lothes & Benes; A. 
P. Husband, E. S. Wagner, Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation; Harry F. Hunter, M. 
E. Gifford, Willis McFeely, Chase Bag 
Co; L. F. Brown, secretary American 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association; Phelps 
Cowan, William Cowan & Co; F. E. Ben- 
nett, Bennett Milling Co., Geneva, Ill; 
S. O. Werner, The Northwestern Miller. 


NOTES 


L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, is here for a 
few days. 


C. B. MacLeod, sales manager for the 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, was a 
Chicago visitor, Sept. 6. 

W. E. Doty, of the Washburn Crosby 


Co., Minneapolis, visited his company’s 
Chicago office last week. 


John Diefenbach, president of the Du- 
rum Milling Corporation, Minneapolis, 
spent Sept. 7 in Chicago. 


E. W. Watson, president of the Claro 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in Chicago, 
Sept. 7, returning from an eastern trip. 

Fred Larsen, of the Habel, Armbrus- 
ter & Larsen Co., flour merchant, has 
returned from a short trip to Michigan. 


The Flour Jobbers’ Exchange of Chi- 
cago held its regular dinner meeting at 
the University Club on the evening of 
Sept. 11. 


H. D. Crooks, owner of the Crooks 
Terminal Warehouses, Chicago, has re- 
turned from a motor trip to Michigan 
and Canada. 


W. H. Younger, of the Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., Waitsburg, Wash., spent 
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several days in Chicago last week, visit- 
ing the trade. 


A. G. Bemmels, secretary of the Bald- 
win Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, stopped 
in Chicago en route to eastern and New 
England states. 


Walter E. Ousdahl, sales manager for 
the Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
visited in Chicago last week, en route 
east on a business trip. 


Ward Goodloe, vice president ‘and 
manager of the Commander-Larabee 
Cereal Co., Minneapolis, stopped in Chi- 
cago Sept. 6 on his way to St. Louis. 


W. E. Hayes, for many years an ac- 
tive wholesale flour and feed dealer at 
Kokomo, Ind., died Sept. 6, after a 
year’s illness. He was well known, and 
had handled the account of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
ever since that mill was built. 


oo] 


MILWAUKEE 


Flour buyers were inactive last week, 
being content to wait until the north- 
western crop is marketed and prices 
more definitely established. The smaller 
buyers have been picking up lots for 
immediate to 30-day delivery. Local op- 
erators look for a stagnant market here 
for a couple more weeks. Some mills 
are making concessions to get business 
on their books. Lower limits of flour 
remained unchanged last week, while top 
limits were off 15c. Quotations, Sept. 
8: fancy city brands hard spring wheat 
patent $6.10@6.45 bbl, straight $5.60@ 
6.15, first clear $4.75@4.85, and second 
clear $3.95@4.40, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Southwestern trade also was quiet, ‘as 
buyers continue bearish. Small bakers 
were in the market, their purchases being 
limited. Price cutting is being resorted 
to by some mills anxious to get business. 
Top limits were down 20c at the close. 
Quotations, Sept. 8: fancy brands hard 
winter patent $5.75@5.95 bbl, straight 
$5.60@5.75, and first clear $4.40@4.65, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

NOTES 


Feed receipts in Milwaukee during 
August were 5,850 tons, against 9,120 
a year ago, and shipments totaled 6,420, 
compared with 11,656. 


Total receipts of barley in Milwaukee 
during August were 3,452,400 bus, 
against 1,243,840 a year ago, while ship- 
ments were 1,405,033, against 149,821. 


Local receipts of flour during August 
were 288,850 bbls, compared with 323,- 
921 in the same month of 1927. Ship- 
ments dropped from 34,884 a year ago 
to only 6,300. 


Receipts of the five leading cash grains 
in Milwaukee during August were 6,984,- 
160 bus, against 7,423,460 a year ago, 
while shipments totaled 3,639,267, com- 
pared with 4,218,630. 


George W. Shepard, aged 85, one of 
the oldest members of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, and formerly a 
member of the grain firm of A. K. Shep- 
ard & Co., died at his home here on 
Sept. 7, after an illness of two days. 

L. E. Meyer. 


ovo 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN IMPORT SYSTEM 


Wasuinetron, D. C.—In general the 
working of the import certificate sys- 
tem in Czechoslovakia has been favor- 
able, reports the United States commer- 
cial attache at Prague. By this system 
the ministry of finance issues to the 
exporter of certain agricultural products 
import certificates permitting the im- 
port of the same or other specified agri- 
cultural products duty free. With the 
exception of those issued to millers, the 
certificates are negotiable, and since the 
demand exceeds the supply, are selling 
only slightly below face value. It is al- 
leged that the system regulates the do- 
mestic price level of grain, particularly 
to check sharp price movements. The 
millers have profited by the system, since 
it enables them to export flour of lower 
grades, which before could not be con- 
sumed by the domestic market or ex- 
ported. 





“DAME RUMOR HATH IT—” 
ALWAYS a center for gossip, New 

York last week was entertaining ru- 
mors of purchases by big baking inter- 
ests, repeated so persistently as to indi- 


cate a substantial foundation. Reports 
placed these purchases at levels so low 
as to indicate that the miller who sold 
the flour had lost his faith in every- 
thing, and expected the whole market 
to crash. If surmises have foundation 
in fact, these sales are the most bearish 
gesture that mills have made in some 
time, or else some spring wheat mills 
have, very frankly, “gone Kansas,”— 
and not, judged by the price, very good 
Kansas at that. However, with the pe- 
culiarities of crops this year, many mas- 
querades are prophesied, and it is sug- 
ested that not only may Texas and 
Fences flours pass for spring, but it will 
not be surprising if Oklahomas edge 
into Ohio’s territories. 


oo 
NEW YORK 


Reports on business in flour were 
somewhat contradictory last week. The 
trade in general found things dull, al- 
though a slight minority expressed sat- 
isfaction over the turnover for the first 
week in September. There is no doubt 
that buyers want spring wheat flour. 
Their requirements in hard winters were 
fairly well taken care of by the heavy 
purchases of the summer, but there has, 
apparently, been no bulk buying of 
springs, as is usually expected by this 
time of year. They seem to have their 
ideas determinedly fixed about 25c below 
current levels. This figure is very gen- 
eral, and many representatives have 
definite bids from their buyers to be 
used when the market or mill approaches 
it, so it is apparent that there is a lot 
of business awaiting lower prices. Of 
course, by the time the market reaches 
this point, buyers’ views may have 
changed, but even if a general revision 
comes, it is confidently expected that 
some good buying will accompany it. 
Stocks of springs in many cases are the 
lowest in a long time, which is encour- 
aging. 

Hard Winters——Hard winter wheat 
flours have lost interest since future 
needs have been covered to a consider- 
able degree. Texas flours also have lost 
some of their attractiveness, since the 
shortage of high gluten wheat in other 
markets seems to have raised the prices 
of this type into the same range with 
springs, and in some instances higher. 

Soft Wéinters.—Soft winter wheat 
straights from the east and west coasts 
have worked into parallel prices. Penn- 
sylvanias were not offered, however, 
with any freedom, and where less than 
$6 was quoted, it was without any prom- 
ise of how long such wheat would be 
available. Midwestern flours were too 
much higher than the others to arouse 
interest. 

Price Conditions.—Prices, on _ the 
whole, did not spread over a wide range. 
There were sales about 40c below the 
average, but with the great variance in 
quality it was felt that such exceptions 
scarcely indicated a true condition. 
Some mills steadied their prices even on 
a decline, as the result of feed. Quo- 
tations on clears were still so high that 
some of them did not truly represent the 
market, but merely the need of a buyer 
for a small amount of this flour. 

Quotations.—Prices, Sept. 8, all in 
jutes: spring fancy patents $6.50@7 bbl, 
standard patents $6.10@6.45, clears 
$5.90@6.80; hard winter short tents 
$6.10@6.60, straights $5.75@6.15; soft 
winter straights, Pennsylvania and Pa- 


cific Coast $5.90@6.35, midwestern $6.40 
@6.55. 
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NOTES 


Henry Knighton, manager for Samuel 
Knighton & Sons, Inc., spent nearly all 
of last week calling on the Boston and 
New England trade. 


Edward J. O’Brien, transportation 
manager for the Niagara Falls Milling 
Co., Buffalo, called last week on the 
mill’s local representatives, D. G. Van 
Dusen & Co. 


Isadore Van den Bergh, of Gebrs. Van 
den Bergh, flour importers, Rotterdam, 
Holland, arrived here on Aug. 31, with 
his nephew, J. Van den Bergh, to spend 
some time in New York at the Hotel 
Roosevelt. 


L. Evans Boxhill, West Indies repre- 
sentative for the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, arrived here Sept. 
4, and after a day or so in New York 
left for the Southwest, to be gone sev- 
eral weeks. 


In connection with the planned un- 
listed securities trading, the New York 
Produce Exchange has arranged for a 
listing superintendent and a floor man- 
ager; one of them, James H. O'Neil, 
was formerly with Goodbody & Co. 

M. G. Belding, president of the Con- 
tinental Milling Co., Baltimore, visited 
the office of A. P. Youngblood & Co. 
last week, and C. S. McGinness, manager 
of the N. Sauer Milling Co., Cherryvale, 
Kansas, spent several days with C. B. 
Halboth. 


Cleaarnces of wheat and flour from 
the port of New York for the week end- 
ing Sept. 1, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, totaled 1,147,408 
bus and 75,077 bbls. The three largest 
flour shipments were: to Copenhagen 
16,856 bbls, to Hamburg 12,236, and to 
Rotterdam 10,180. 

This office has been advised that the 
Commander Flour Co. of Philadelphia 
recently had under arrest Edward Cole- 
man, manager of the New England Crul- 
ler Co., of Philadelphia, under charge of 
obtaining goods- under fraudulent pre- 
tenses. It is understood that he gave 
checks for c.o.d, deliveries of flour, 
which proved later to be of no value. 
It is said that after he was arrested 
and placed on bail he absconded from 
the city and is under a fugitive warrant. 


oo 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour sales last week were substan- 
tial, and indicated that consumers were 
really interested. The bulk of the busi- 
ness was in established brands of both 
springs and hard winters, There was 
only a fair demand for clears, with prices 
unchanged. Sales of soft winter wheat 
increased, takers being the cracker and 
pastry makers. Prices held rather firm. 
Semolina was quoted at 3'4c lb, f.o.b., 
Chicago. Quotations, Sept. 8, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $6.50@7.25 bbl, standard patent $6 
@6.50; hard winter short patent $6.25@ 
6.75, standard patent, $5.75@6.25; hard 
winter low protein standard patent $5.50 
@5.75, clears $5.25@5.75; soft winter, 
$5.50@6, bulk. 


NOTES 


Fire last week damaged the plant of 
the Flory Milling Co., Inc., Bangor, Pa., 
to the extent of $15,000. 


M. S. Good, owner of the Fayetteville 
(Pa.) Elevator, was killed near Duncan- 
non, W. Va., on Sept. 1, when a truck 
collided with his automobile. 

According to an announcement by the 
Pennsylvania state department of agri- 
culture, the number of bushels of wheat, 
oats and corn, which Pennsylvania farm- 
ers produced to the acre last year not 
only was far above the average for the 
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United States, but was considerably 
higher than the yields of the middle west- 


ern states. 
C. C. Larus. 
<ooS 


PHILADELPHIA 


There was little activity in the flour 
market last week, and prices were with- 
out important change. Some new Kan- 
sas flours were offered on the spot, but 
demand was only moderate. Buyers 
were operating only as impelled by im- 
mediate necessity, and in most cases 
were awaiting developments in new 
spring wheat flours. uotations, basis 
140-lb jutes, Sept. 8: spring first patent 
$7.50@7.75 bbl, standard patent $7@ 
7.35, first clear $6.40@6.65; hard winter 
short patent $6.50@7, straight $6.25@ 
6.50; soft winter straight, $5.75@6.75. 


NOTES 
Frank M. Rosekrans, president of the 
Bertley Co., millfeed dealer, Chicago, 
was a recent visitor on ’change. He was 
for many years a handler of feeding- 
stuffs in Philadelphia. 


The Commercial Exchange last week 
presented a handsome purse to Mrs. 
Matthaei, widow of John B. Matthaei, 
who died on Aug. 22, in appreciation of 
his many years of service as traffic man- 
ager of the exchange. 


A testimonial dinner was tendered to 
Samuel Townsend at Green’s Hotel on 
Friday evening, Sept. 7, in celebration 
of his 50 years of service in the grain 
inspection department of the Commer- 
cial Exchange. Mr. Townsend was pre- 
sented with a handsome honorarium in 
appreciation of his service. 

J. C. Jackson. 
oo 


BOSTON 


Demand for flour last week was very 
quiet. While the general range of prices 
showed a slight decline, there was a dis- 
position apparent on the part of millers 
to make further concessions of 10@1l5c 
bbl if there were an opportunity to in- 
terest buyers. Local stocks, as well as 
those at other distributing points in New 
England, are moderate, but appear 
ample for all demands. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, in sacks, 
on Sept. 8: special spring patents $7.40 
@7.60 bbl, standard patents $6.40@7.50, 
first clears $6.25@6.60; hard winter pat- 
ents, $6.30@6.65; soft winter patents 
$6.50@7.25, straight $6.25@6.40, clears 
$6.20@6.35. 

NOTES 

C. L. Grandy, of the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Milling Co., was in Boston last 
week, visiting H. S. Leviston, of the 
Boston Grain & Flour Exchange. 

The Factory Hollow Mills, Inc., Bos- 
ton, has been incorporated for the sale 
of grain, flour, etc., with a capital of 
1,000 shares of no par value. L. N. 
Wheeler, Boston, is president and treas- 
urer of the company. 

Louis W. DePass. 
oo 


BALTIMORE 


Flour and wheat lost little ground last 
week. Local buyers are low on flour, 
while the spread between Baltimore and 
Chicago wheat seems to be working to 
the satisfaction of the home talent. 

Sales last week were apparently con- 
fined to car lots of standard spring pat- 
ent at $6.15@6.40 bbl, cotton, and near- 
by soft winter straight at $5.35@5.60, 
bulk. These prices are unchanged from 
the previous week, showing that trading 
has narrowed to two grades of secondary 
quality on account of price. Some of 
the near-by straights are now failing to 
pass muster, owing to an excess of gar- 
lic and moisture. 

Closing prices, Sept. 8, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: first 
spring patent $6.60@6.85, standard pat- 
ent $6.10@6.35; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.35@6.60, straight $5.85@6.10; soft 
winter short patent (near-by) $6.10@ 
6.35, straight (near-by) $5.50@5.75. 


NOTES 
Included in receipts last week were 
719 bbls flour and 202,368 bus barley 
destined for export. 
George R. Graham, with the New 
York office of James E. Bennett & Co., 
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grain commission, 
*change last week. 

Charles Minnigerode, secretary of the 
Baltimore Flour Club, has returned from 
an extended outing in Maine. 

Receipts of new southern wheat by 
boat this season, 1,250,248 bus; same 
period last year, 1,270,882. Range of 
prices last week, $1.20@1.32% bu; year 
ago, $1.15@1.36. . 

S. P. F. Kline, of Kline Bros., Inc, 
millers, Boonsboro, Md., and A. R, Sel- 
by, secretary and manager of the Lib- 
erty Milling Co., Inc., Germantown, Md, 
were on ’change, Sept. 8. 

Walter J. Donnelly, American trade 
commissioner at Montreal, addressed the 
first autumn meeting of the Export 
Managers’ Club of Baltimore at the 
Hotel Southern, Sept. 5, on trade condi- 
tions in’ Canada. 

Blanchard Randall, of Gill & Fisher, 
grain exporters, who recently returned 
from Europe, says that France will 
have to import about 50,000,000 bus of 
wheat this year, because its own crop 
is deficient in quantity. 

Jacob H. Forney, former member of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and for many 
years a flour, grain and feed merchant 
in this city, celebrated his ninetieth birth- 
day on Sept. 3. Mr. Forney who is liy- 
ing at Clear Spring, Md., drove 100 
miles to Baltimore, alone in his car, to 
celebrate the occasion. 


Chicago, was on 


C. H. Dorsey. 
oS 

Establishments engaged primarily in 
the manufacture of corn products had 
an output in 1927 valued at $134,410,- 
069, according to the biennial census of 
industries. This was a gain of 1.1 per 
cent over 1925, the last preceding census 
year. 





33 SESSSEEEEEEES 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURE'S 
“REVOLUTION” 


(COUNTLESS books on economics 
discuss the “economic revolution” 
in Great Britain when machinery 
took the place of hand work in many 
lines and industrial cities grew by 
leaps and bounds. 

But how many of us are conscious 
of a great industrial revolution go- 
ing on around usP Our so-called 
“farm problem” is the result of a 
great industrial revolution. 

Here is the picture: America’s ag- 
riculture has cut its productive plant 
by more than 13,000,000 acres, has 
reduced population by 11 per cent, 
yet its aggregate crop production has 
gone up 5 per cent and the produc- 
tivity of each farm worker has in- 
creased 15 per cent. 

Take one more figure about our 
farms. In the period from 1920 to 
1925 the number of horses and mules 
on our farms increased more than 
3,000,000. In the same period the 
umber of tractors increased 260,- 
000. And how many men were re- 
placed by these substitutes for man- 
ual labor? . 

It would not be hard to produce 
comparable figures for various lines 
of manufacture. Overproduction, un- 
employment, ruinous competition, 
these are all symptoms of the 
changes that are taking place. 

No industry, whether it be raising 
corn or making furniture, can £0 
through such changes without suffer- 
ing at the time. 

The farmer cries for some form of 
government aid and a MceNary- 
Haugen bill results. The manufac- 
turer is less certain how his ills can 
be cured, but from time to time he, 
too, raises his voice to suggest some 
form of price fixing under govern- 
ment supervision or a modification 
of the antitrust laws. 2 

“The survival of the fittest” is 4 
hard answer to the troubles of the 
farmer or the manufacturer. There 
is at least one other way out, to 
make the unfit farmer and the unfit 
manufacturer more fit, to help them 
to find new markets or to lessen 
costs of production.—Nation’s Busi- 


ness. 
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BUFFALO 


Flour business was slow last week, 
prices remained firm and unchanged and 
the trade continued to hold out for easier 
contracts. Shipping directions were 
good. Production for the five-day pe- 
riod was reported at 70 per cent of ac- 
tivity. The export market continues to 
mark time. Foreign buyers are said to 
expect a sharp break when the Canadian 
crop begins to move, and believe that 
they can get along with present stocks 
until then. 

Kansas mill representatives transacted 
a smaller volume of business than in any 
one of the 10 preceding weeks. They 
claim that there are many sales to be 
made when prices reach a lower level 
and express the fear that northwestern 
mills may suddenly reduce their quota- 
tions and close this business first. 

Quotations, Sept. 8, 98’s, f.o.b., Buf- 
falo: spring patents $7.35 bbl, standard 
patents $6.75@7, first clears $6@6.25, 
fancy clears $6.25@6.50; Kansas first 
patents (new crop) $6.70@7.20, second 
patents $6; No. 2 semolina, 8%c lb, 
bulk, lake-and-rail, New York. 

Rochester quotations, Sept. 8: spring 
patents $7.45@8, 98-lb cottons, car lots. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 2-8 .....+. 255,500 178,254 70 

Previous week .. 255,500 191,520 75 

Year ago .......- 253,000 200,069 79 

Two years ago... 238,000 173,991 72 

Three years ago. 238,000 158,011 66 
oe 

NEBRASKA 


Omaha and out-state mills made fairly 
large flour sales last week. As a general 
thing, buyers have contracted for a good 
deal of the fiflour they will need be- 
tween now and Jan. 1. They are show- 
ing more interest in shipments to be 
made in 1929 than they did a few weeks 


“Pall Omaha mills ran full time last 
week. Shipping directions were quite 
free. Flour prices advanced 50c. 

The movement of wheat to this mar- 
ket, while still in moderate volume, con- 
tinued to decline. Arrivals last week 
were 779 cars, and out shipments were 
686. Mills continued keen for hard win- 
ters of high protein and for good milling 
spring samples. 

NOTES 

L. H. Rasmussen, of the Harlan 
(Iowa) City Roller Mills, was in Omaha 
last week and visited the Grain Ex- 
change. 

D. O. Aller, formerly with the Black 
Bros. Flour Mills, Beatrice, is now asso- 
ciated with the Butler-Welsh Grain Co., 
Omaha. He will have charge of the se- 
lection of wheat for mills, in which the 
company specializes. 

Leien Lesuie. 


oo 
USE MCRE WHEAT PRODUCTS 


Toxyo, Japan.—Japanese are using 
more and more foods containing wheat 
flour, according to H. C. Beach, special 
representative for the Royal Baking 
Powder Co., New York, who arrived in 
Japan recently to investigate trade pos- 
sibilities in the Far East. Mr. Beach 
stated that the Japanese diet is gradu- 
ally changing by the inclusion of more 
foreign foods, particularly wheat flour 
products. He also pointed out that, in 
the past, baking facilities in Japan have 
not been adequate, but that the mod- 
erately priced bake ovens now available 
will help to solve the problem. He was 
pleased to find that baking powder is 
now used quite extensively in the prepa- 
ration of ebi tempra, a Japanese deli- 
cacy made from prawns. 

M. Maruyama. 
oo 

GOVERNMENT REPORT ON COTTON 

Wasuincron, D. C.—The September 
teport of the United States Department 
of Agriculture estimates total produc- 
tion of cotton in this country at 14,439,- 
900 bales of 500 Ibs gross weight. Con- 

of the crop on Sept. 1 was 60.3 
Per cent of normal. Ginnings from the 
crop of 1928 prior to Sept. 1 were 956,- 
486 running bales, compared with 1,533,- 
577 for 1927 and 696,556 for 1926. 
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SEATTLE 
Flour sales in north coast markets last 
week were restricted to the smaller bak- 
ery trade and to distributors of family 


flour. Nearly all the large bakers in 
that territory have provided for their re- 
quirements for six months or longer. 
Jobbers and wholesale grocers have 
bought little, and sales to them and to 
the smaller bakers will constitute most 
of the new business for some months. 


There has been d demand for soft 
wheat flour from the eastern half of the 
United States, both seaboard and in- 
terior. Sales, however, are restricted, as 
farmers are holding their soft white 
wheats or demanding high premiums. 
New business is being worked daily, but 
most mills are refusing to sell beyond 
December. 


Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Sept. 7: family 
short patent $6.70@7.20 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry $5.10@5.40, 98’s; stand- 
ard patent $5.80@6.20, 98’s; blends, made 
from spring and Pacific hard wheats, 
$5.85@6.50. Hard wheat top patents, 
carloads, coast, arrival draft terms: Da- 
kota, $7.40@8.05; Montana, $6.25@7.55. 

Export Trade—Demand from the 
Orient continued active last week from 
North China, Dairen and Hongkong, as 
well as from the Philippines, and ad- 
ditional business was worked, North 
China and Dairen demanding early ship- 
ment. With substantial sales previously 
made, total commitments are now large. 
A few scattered parcel sales have been 
made to the United Kingdom and the 
Continent, though prices, as a rule, have 
been out of line. South American de- 
mand is light. 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 2-8 ....... 46,800 31,468 67 
Previous week .. 46,800 36,052 77 
Year ago ....... 46,800 27,770 59 
Two years ago... 52,800 17,435 42 
Three years ago. 52,800 39,825 75 
Four years ago.. 52,800 23,552 45 
Five years ago... 52,800 51,715 97 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Sept. BB acceso 57,000 560,501 89 
Previous week .. 57,000 63,128 93 
Year ago ....... 57,000 32,451 57 
Two years ago... 57,000 27,863 48 
Three years ago. 57,000 26,384 46 
Four years ago.. 57,000 15,667 27 
Five years ago... 57,000 24,270 42 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 
Water shipments of flour and wheat 

from Puget Sound (Seattle and Ta- 

coma), and from the Columbia River 

(Portland and Astoria), July 1-Sept. 1, 

1928, as reported by the merchants’ ex- 

changes of Seattle and Portland: 

FLOUR, BBLS 


a——_From——_,, 








Puget Columbia 
To— Sound River Totals 
Burope ......... 11,150 1,750 12,900 
OPIOME ...cvcceee 193,820 44,150 237,970 
S. and C. America 28,870 17,305 46,175 
Hawali ....cceee 19,070 965 20,035 
California ....... 70,280 137,975 208,255 
Atlantic ports ... 31,195 54,675 85,870 
British Columbia. Oe 4,500 
BIMMB ociccccnce O.865 .cccus 10,855 
Totals ........ 369,740 256,820 626,560 

WHEAT, BUS (0000'S OMITTED) 

From———, 

Puget Columbia 
To— Sound River Totals 
Burope ......... 608 4,052 4,660 
California ....... 100 2 102 
Hawaii .,........ 9 coos 9 
OPIOME  ..csccceee 250 32 282 
8. and C. America 76 76 151 
British Columbia. 2 veins 2 
Atlantic ports ... 20 21 41 
PRGA cescceve 1,064 4,183 6,247 
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NOTES 


Percy S. Brown, president of the 
Brown-Jeklin Co., Seattle feed jobber, 
is in Montana, calling on the mills. 

Exports of wheat (flour included) 
from the Pacific Northwest, July 1-Sept. 
1, 1928, were 8,082,881 bus, against 8,- 
553,340 for the same period in 1927. 

Of 2,119 carloads wheat inspected at 
Seattle by the Office of Federal Grain 
Supervision in August, 1,211 graded No. 
1, 798 No. 2, 82 No. 3, 12 No. 4, 5 No. 
5, 11 special grade, and 323 were smutty. 
At Tacoma, of 1,119 carloads inspected, 
624 graded No. 1, 440 No. 2, 47 No. 8, 
3 No. 4, 5 special grade and 160 were 
smutty. 

end 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Bakers have booked about 50 per cent 
of their requirements for the next six 
months, and are not interested in fur- 
ther purchases. Deliveries of new crop 
flour are now starting, and the trade is 
anxious to compare it with the old. Re- 
ports so far are very good, and protein 
content in all flours is considerably high- 
er. Quotations, Sept. 7, basis 98’s, car- 
load lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: Idaho family patents $6.30@6.50 
bbl; Montana family patents, $6.70@ 
6.90; Montana standard patents $7@ 
7.25, clears $6.20@6.40; Kansas standard 
patents, $6.30@6.50; Dakota standard 
patents, $8@8.50; Idaho hard wheat pat- 
ents, $6.20@640; Oregon-Washington 
blue-stem patents, $6.20@6.50; northern 
straight grades, $5.90@6.10; California 
pastry, $5.50@5.70; California blue-stem 
patents, $6.60@6.80. 


oo 


PORTLAND 


Flour buying last week was limited 
to small quantities taken by bakers to 
tide them over until they lay in their 
fall supplies. The large buyers are still 
waiting for the market to settle to a 
definite basis. No changes were made 
in the lists, family patents standing at 
$6.90, second hard wheat patents at $7.05 
and blue-stem seconds at $6.45, in 
straight cars. 

A small oriental business was worked, 
mostly at low prices. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 36,900 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

WS. Beh cee scnccsciccsiee 23,927 64 
POOVIORS WOOK scccccevvece 15,117 41 
OE GOO ovivesecevecesate 23,829 38 
Two years ago ........... 26,180 42 
Three years ago .......... 24,350 39 
POUF YORTS ABO ...cccccces 42,380 68 
are Dee GO os vnc Kasnee 41,865 67 


NOTES 


The visible supply of wheat at Port- 
land, Astoria and Longview on Sept. 8 
was 3,178,586 bus, an increase of 342,128 
for the past week. The total a year ago 
was 2,870,411 bus. 

Shipments of wheat from the Columbia 
River last month were 3,091,035 bus, 
against 4,450,090 in August, 1927. Wheat 
shipments for the season to date have 
been 4,193,906 bus, compared with 5,096,- 
474 a year ago. 


Flour shipments from Portland last . 


week were 7,787 bbls to China and 13,825 
bags to the Atlantic seaboard. Wheat 
exports were 168,000 bus to Holland, 
111,999 to Germany and 37,333 to the 
United Kingdom. 

The total flour movement from the Co- 
lumbia River last month was 141,814 
bbls, of which 65,186 went to California, 
36,550 to Atlantic ports, 26,000 to the 
Orient, 11,859 to Central and South 
America, 1,752 to Europe and 967 to 
Hawaii. In the same month last year 
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shipments totaled 141,665. For the sea- 

son to date, Columbia River ports have 

shipped 256,824 bbls, compared with 255,- 

788 in the same period last season. 
oo 


OGDEN 


Good demand for flour and steady 
market conditions were reported by Og- 
den millers last week. Sales were good 
in the southeastern states and also the 
Pacific Coast territory, while Utah and 
Idaho demand was excellent. Inquiries 
increased considerably. Special interest 
continues to be shown in soft white wheat 
flours, with differentials advanced be- 
tween them and hard wheat varieties. 

Capacity operation of Ogden mills did 
not result in accumulation of any extra 
stocks, as shipping instructions contin- 
ued heavy. Millers reported that suffi- 
cient grain is being sold by farmers to 
permit operation, not only of the large 
Ogden mills, but smaller plants through- 
out Utah and southern Idaho, many of 
the latter operating at more than 50 per 
cent of capacity. 

Quotations to dealers of southeastern 
states were unchanged, offers (all in 98- 
lb bags) being on the following basis: 
high patents $7.40@7.80 bbl and straights 
$6.35@6.70, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis and 
other lower Mississippi River common 
points. In Utah and Idaho, dealers were 
quoted as follows: family patents $6.30 
@6.80, second patents $6.70@6.80, and 
straights $5.90@6.15, car lots, f.o.b., Og- 
den. To California buyers, quotations 
were unchanged: first patents $6.45@ 
6.60, second patents $6.60@6.75, and 
straights $6.10@6.50, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other California common 
points. 

NOTES 

F. B. Burk, of the Sperry Flour Co., 

San Francisco, was in Ogden last week. 


William N. Jardine, United States 
Secretary of Agriculture, while visiting 
relatives and friends in Pocatello, Idaho, 
and Logan and Salt Lake City, Utah, 
last week, advised intermountain grow- 
ers against a too rapid marketing of 
wheat, declaring that prices surely would 
advance. 


Jesse S. Richards, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, was one of seven 
victims killed in an airplane crash at 
Pocatello, Idaho, on Sept. 4. Mr. Rich- 
ards had been prominently identified 
with development of the grain and flour 
milling business in Ogden. The party 
was returning from Great Falls, Mont., 
in a regular mail airplane, when it 
crashed in landing. 


oS 


JAPANESE MILLS ACTIVE 
WITH EXPORT DEMAND GOOD 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Decreases in the 
price of foreign wheat at Japanese mills, 
a good export demand for flour and 
high rice prices have stimulated the mill- 
ing industry in Japan in spite of a fall- 
ing off in the domestic demand for flour, 
according to a cable from the United 
States consul at Tokyo. 

The price of United States western 
white wheat at mills in Japan on Sept. 
1 was equivalent to $1.59 bu, or 12c be- 
low that of a month previous. Canadian 
No. 5 on the same date sold at $1.44, 
and Australian at $1.65. 

Wheat imports during July included 
169,000 bus from the United States, 436,- 
000 from Canada and 351,000 from Aus- 
tralia. Mill stocks on Sept. 1 were 
larger than usual for the season of the 

ear. 

The wholesale’ price of standard flour 
on Sept. 1 was $1.63 for a bag of 49 
Ibs, net, showing no change from the 
quotation on Aug. 1. Flour exports 
from Japan during July were 547,000 
bags of 49 lbs. 

oo 


JAPAN’S WHEAT BUYING INCREASES 

Toxyo, Japan.—Purchases of foreign 
wheat by the leading Japanese flour mills 
during the first six months of 1928 to- 
taled 6,846,168 piculs (a picul equals 
133% lbs), nearly as much as the amount 
purchased during all of the previous 
year, when 7,744,086 were bought. If the 
foreign purchases for the remaining six 
months amount to 5,000,000 piculs, the 
1928 total will be brought to 11,800,000, 
the highest amount on record. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Some grades of millfeed 
showed signs of strength last week. Of- 
ferings of standard and flour middlings 
were restricted, and demand was quite 
fair, coming from mixers and country 
dealers. Kansas City was reported to 
be buying standard middlings in the 
Northwest, and this helped to strength- 
en the market. Bran moved slowly, al- 
though offerings were not pressing. Red 
dog also was quiet. On Sept. 8, spring 
bran was quoted at $25.50@26 ton, hard 
winter bran $26@26.25, standard mid- 
dlings $27@28, flour middlings $33@ 
33.50 and red dog $41@43. 

Milwaukee.—While millfeed was easier 
last week, due to the slight excess pro- 
duction, it strengthened at the close. 
Standard middlings led with an advance 
of $1.50 ton over the previous week, 
while flour middlings were up 50c and 
spring bran 50c@$1. Red dog was firm 
and unchanged. There is not a heavy 
demand, and supply is quite large, but 
it is expected that the surplus may be 
cut down by the lighter production 
schedules. Receipts were none, com- 
pared with 990 tons a year ago, and ship- 
ments totaled 1,260 against 1,840 last 
year. Quotations, Sept. 8: spring bran 
$26@27 ton, winter bran $26.20@26.80, 
standard middlings $28@28.50, flour 
middlings $32@33 and red dog $41@42, 
in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. 

St. Lowis.—Millfeeds held steady early 
last week, followed by a much stronger 
feeling toward the close. Gray shorts 
in particular were in good demand. Of- 
ferings of all classes were light, and 
quickly disposed of. Most business was 
for prompt shipment, buyers showing lit- 
tle interest in forward bookings. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 8: soft winter bran $26.50 
ton, hard winter bran $26@26.50, and 
gray shorts $35@35.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis —The millfeed market is 
abnormally strong for the season, Light 
production, both in the Northwest and 
the Southwest, is reflected in the higher 
prices prevailing this week. Buyers who 
ordinarily draw their requirements of 
shorts from the Southwest have been 
purchasers of spring wheat standard 
middlings this last week. The larger 
city mills here are oversold. They claim 
to have enough business on their books 
to absorb their surplus this month and 
next and, consequently, have advanced 
quotations. Demand, however, is not 
keen. Inquiry is scattered, though 
steady, and comes chiefly from car lot 
buyers. The larger traders and mixers 
show little interest temporarily. They 
had looked for lower prices before this, 
but light mill operations have sustained 
the market. Standard middlings are 
rather scarce and strong at $2 over 
bran. Mill quotations: bran $24.50@25 
ton, standard middlings $26, flour mid- 
dlings $32@34.50, red dog $40@43, wheat 
mixed feed $27.50@33 and rye middlings 
$23, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Sept. 11 Year ago 


ree $24.50@25.00 $26.00@26.50 
Stand. middlings.. 26.50@27.00 28.50@29.00 
Flour middlings... .....@31.00 33.50@35.00 
R. dog, 140-Ilb jute 39.00@42.00 43.00@45.00 

Duluth.—Activity was scattered among 
millfeed buyers last week, with the in- 
quiry slower, indicating that urgent 
needs have been covered. Otherwise, the 
failure to secure wants here compelled 
buyers to go elsewhere. One mill re- 
ported shipping directions fair, the other 
faster than they could be taken care 
of. More millfeed could be sold if mills 
had it to offer. 

Great Falls—There was no change in 
the millfeed situation last week, with a 
fair, demand for near-by shipment. 
There is a noticeable increase in inquiry 
for deferred shipment, but buyers’ ideas 
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are still too low to permit much book- 
ing. Quotations, car lots, 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., mill: middlings, $27.50 ton; mixed 
feed, $25.50; bran, $25.50. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted on Sept. 7 at $29@33 ton, mixed 
feed at $31.50@34, and middlings at $34 
@35, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 

Norfolk.—Feed was in slow demand 
last week, though prices were somewhat 
firmer. Quotations, Sept. 7: red dog, 
$48.50@49 ton; flour middlings, $36@ 
37; standard middlings, $31.50@32; 
standard bran, $29@30. 

Nashville ——Millfeed continued in good 
demand last week, nearly all mills be- 
ing satisfied. The market remained 
about steady. Middlings continued firm. 
Quotations, Sept. 8: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River sta- 
tions, $27@30 ton; standard middlings, 
$31@34. 


Evansville.—Millfeed business at mills 


increased last week, as pasturage is be- 
coming short, and hogs are being penned 
for fattening for the early winter mar- 
ket. Besides the local demand, there 
was also a brisk shipping trade. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 8: bran, $32 ton; mixed 
feed, $37; shorts, $39.50. 

Indianupolis—There was little change 
in millfeed last week, standard middlings 
and bran being in considerable supply, 
with indifferent demand. Flour mid- 
dlings seemed better placed. There was 
no change in red dog. The large offer- 
ings of bran were responsible for some- 
what softer prices. Buyers did not seem 
interested, regardless of price. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 8: spring bran $25@26 ton, 
hard winter bran $25@26, standard mid- 
dlings $26@27, flour middlings $32@33 
and red dog #40@42. 


THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City—Both bran and shorts 
were very strong last week, although 
feed men believe that the strength of 
the former, particularly, is temporary. 
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The extremely active demand and high 
prices of shorts have encouraged some 
to buy bran for the manufacture of 
shorts, and this, together with light of- 
ferings, has lent strength to bran, Well- 
informed opinion is to the effect that as 
soon as mills have filled their September 
feed contracts, some time after Sept. 15, 
there will be larger offerings of feed, 
and a decline may be expected in bran, 
especially. Shorts are considered likely 
to remain high so long as spot corn is 
high. Quotations, Sept. 8: bran, $24@ 
24.25 ton; brown shorts, $31.50@32; gray 
shorts, $32@32.75. 

Atchison-Leavenworth. — Millfeed re- 
flected the lack of shipping orders last 
week, and shorts were selling, on Sept. 7, 
at $33@33.50 ton, mill-run bran $28@ 
28.50, and straight bran $24, both spot 
and deferred. 

Wichita—Demand for millfeed last 
week was about equal to production, 
shorts still leading. Quotations, Sept. 7: 
bran, $25 ton; shorts, $33; mill-run, $28. 

Salina —Demand for millfeed was ex- 
cellent last week, shorts being especially 
strong. A further advance in quotations 
resulted, gray shorts being quoted on 
Sept. 6 at $32@33 ton, mill-run $28@29 


and bran $23.50@24.50, Kansas City 
basis. 
Hutchinson.— Demand for millfeed 


showed no signs of abatement last week, 
and mills generally could sell far more 
than they are making. Strengthening of 
bran late in the week permitted some 
mills to dispose of light accumulations. 
Shorts demand has been so keen that no 
surplus has developed, and many mills 
are seeking to buy in order to meet their 
mixed car requirements. Quotations, 
Sept. 8, Kansas City basis: bran, $24 
ton; mill-run, $28.50; gray shorts, $33. 


Oklahoma City.—There was a_ very 
good demand for all classes of millfeed 
last week. Shorts in particular were in 
favor. The output has been sold to the 
local trade, and no attempt has been 
made to sell in the larger outside mar- 
kets. Quotations, Sept. 6: straight bran, 
$1.35 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.50; shorts, 
$1.70. 


Omaha.—Heavy millfeeds were in ex- 
cellent demand last week, and sold at an 
advance. Quotations, Sept. 8: standard 
bran, $23.50 ton; pure bran, $24; wheat 
shorts, $31.50; gray shorts, $32.50; flour 
middlings, $34.50; red dog, $41.50. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Sept. 11, 
based on carload, lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
3 ee, eT eee eee: $26.50@27.00 $24.50 @25.00 $25.00@25.50 $.....@..... $31.50@32.00 
Hard winter bran ...... 27.50@28.00 a cove e Doceee B6.00@S6.60. 2.00 Qiccee 
eee We GE Cvccscs bees Maexts 26008 MPaGess eeeee@..... 26.00@27.00 .....@32.50 
Standard middlings* .... .....@29.00 .....@26.00 eeeee@32.00 .....@..... 32.50@33.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 33.50@34.00 32.00 @34.50 +++++@33.50 36.00@36.50 39.00@40.00 
B.C 45 Sts ben dnseces 42.50@45.00 40.00 @43.00 s-osainles bas cocse Daccee cocee Qat.b0 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
sor ere @28.50 $31.50 @32.50 $33.00@33.50 $30.50@31.50 $.....@..... 
Ore Winter DYAM 2.2208 ceccs @..... 31.50 @32.50 +++++@33.50 30.50@31.50 .....@..... 
Wekt WIter BOOM .iccecs cases @..... 33.50 @34.50 «++++@34.00 31.00@32.00 27.00@30.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@..... 32.00@33.00  33.00@33.50 31.00@32.00 31.00@34.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @37.50 37.00@45.00 38.00@38.50 38.00@40.00 .....@..... 
ee SE Gab aeears ceueee & eRe @44.50 47.50 @48.50 -+++-@49.00 46.00@47.00 .....@...... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Ce ee @31.00 $.....@33.10 $.....@43.00 
4...) 2 @ 28.00 «eee @30.00 900 wae caee 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed markets on Monday, Sept. 10, and on the cor- 
responding date in 1927, as reported by the Western Feed Market Bureau, Milwaukee, 


were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
SPS rere rs re $25.50 $23.50@24.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 26.00 24.50@25.00 


pee eee 31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 37.50 
OU Re 44.00 
Mixed feed ........... 34.00 


25.50 @ 26.00 
30.00 @31.00 
39.00 @ 40.00 
25.50 @ 26.00 


Old process oil meal... 46.50 45.00@45.50 
BE wine a s.chs cae se oe 41.50 32.50@33.00 
i ree reer eee 41.50 32.50@33.50 
Bee GE a hisieets d5% 55.00 51.00@52.00 
Duluth— 
BNE! iid © os aiwve.ni0 0:0 W008 we 26.50 24.50@25.00 
Sa ere 32.50 25.00@25.50 
Flour middlings ...... 39.00 31.00@32.00 
Country mixed feed... 34.50 27.00@28.00 
ML. GEE. Ss aewne d40,00%9 45.00 43.00@43.50 
St. Louis— 
MEARS 28.00 25.50@26.00 
Brown shorts ........ 38.00 32.00@33.00 
oo eer 40.00 33.00@34.50 
aA se 12.00 10.00@11.00 
Hominy feed ......... 38.00 34.00@35.00 
Buffalo— 
a. Eee ee 30.00, 28.00@28.50 
SEED 90.44 00 005.00.009.4'0:0 30.00 28.00@28.50 
Standard middlings ... 38.50 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlings ...... 44.00 36.00@37.00 
| yee 50.00 45.00@45.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 41.00 28.00@29.00 
CGM Actwevtvecdes 7.00 47.00@47.50 
*Boston. tChicago. 








Kansas City— 1928 
ee Oe See ee $24.00 @ 24.50 
Pea 23.50 @ 24.50 
Brown shorts ... . 30.50@31.00 
POF, GROTtE. 6k vin ceeds 39. 32.00 @32.50 
a FO ee 41.00@ 42.00 

Philadelphia— 
si 35.50 32.00@32.50 
oh. ee ee 35.00 31.50@32.00 
arr ee 33.50 31.00@31.50 
Spring middlings ..... 40.50 32.00@32.50 
& 2a ere 52.50 46.00@47.00 
Flour middlings ...... 50.00 40.00@44.50 

Milwaukee— 

Winter bran ......... 28.00 26.20@26.80 
eee 28.50 26.00@27.00 
PEE oc nccdececes 33.00 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlings ...... 39.00 32.00@33.00 
| Serene 47.50 41.00@42.00 
RR GHGS Seki ciesveces 31.00 23.00@24.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 44.00 34.00@45.50 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 28.50 30.00@31.00 

Hominy feed* .......... 42.00 37.00@38.00 

Gluten feed ............ 34.20 .....@39.90 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis $8.30 $9.10 
Duluth ..... 7.00 9.10 
St. Louis ... eves 7.50 
Kansas City .. 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee 5.70 6.50 
BED: 60 cc nadie cts reccs cee 4.70 
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THE SOUTH 

Memphis.—Buyers took very little 
millfeed last week, apparently expecting 
a lower level when flour output increases. 
Wheat bran was offering at $27.50@2 
ton, while gray shorts, after having sold 
as low as $35.50 early in the week, ad- 
vanced to $36.50@37.. Mixed car trade 
seems to be taking most of the output 
of mills. 


New Orleans——Domestic demand for 
millfeed was fair last week, and buying 
was mostly for current or near future 
requirements. Export call, however, 
gained slightly, and 3,704 sacks left New 
Orleans, all for Latin America. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 6: wheat bran, $1.58 per 100 
lbs; shorts, $1.93. 


THE EAST 

Baltimore.—Millfeed last week, while 
nominally steady, was neglected. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 8, basis prompt and de- 
ferred shipment, in 100-lb sacks: spring 
bran, $31.50@32 ton; soft winter bran, 
$32@32.50; standard middlings, $32; 
flour middlings, $38.50@39; red dog, 
$47.50. 

Boston.—Offerings of domestic wheat 
feeds were in excess of the local demand 
last week, and while prices were general- 
ly unchanged there was an easier tone 
noticeable, especially on bran. Middlings 
and mixed feed were fairly steady. The 
trade was not inclined to enter into con- 
tracts for future delivery, in the belief 
that the market is due to drop. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 8, prompt or near-by ship- 
ment, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points: 
spring bran, $32.50@33 ton; hard win- 
ter bran, $33; soft winter bran, $33.50; 
standard middlings $32.50@33; flour 
middlings, $37.50@38; mixed feed, $36 
@41; red dog, $49; stock feed, $42. De- 
mand for Canadian pure bran and mid- 
dlings was quiet, with offerings liberal. 
Bran was quoted at $32.50 and middlings 
at $34, prompt shipment, Boston points. 

Buffalo. — Millfeed continued un- 
changed last week, with a very light de- 
mand. Quotations, Sept. 8: spring bran, 
$28.50 ton; red dog, $44.50; heavy mixed 
feeds, $39.50; flour middlings, $37.50@40. 

Philadelphia.—Millfeed was quiet and 
easy last week, with offerings only mod- 
erate. Quotations, Sept. 8, prompt ship- 
ment: spring bran, $31.50@32.50 ton; 
hard winter bran, $31.50@32.50; soft 
winter bran, $33.50@34.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $32@33; flour middlings, $37@45; 
red dog, $47.50@48.50. 

Pittsburgh—tThere was little activity 
in millfeed last week. Stocks in hands 
of consumers are very low, which has 
been responsible for buyers insisting on 
immediate shipment. Prices were slight- 
ly higher, and offerings rather liberal. 
Quotations, Sept. 8: standard micdlings, 
$31@31.50 ton; flour middlings, $36.50@ 
40; spring wheat bran, $29.50@30. 

Atlanta.—Demand improved last week 
for millfeeds, especially bran, but buying 
was for immediate wants. Mills have few 
old orders on hand. Inquiries are active. 
Quotations, Sept. 8, f.o.b., Atlanta: pure 
hard winter wheat bran, basis 100-lb 
bags, $34@34.50 ton; hard winter gray 
shorts, $42@43.50; standard middlings, 
$36.75@37.25; red dog, $50.50@53. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle—Millfed demand has_ been 
quiet and buying from hand to mouth. 
Prices have declined further, interior 
mills selling standard mill-run at $25 
ton, coast, quick shipment; red feed, 
$24.50; white bran, $25@26; white shorts, 
$30; flour middlings, $38. Montana 
mixed feed, $26@26.50, quick shipment. 
Tidewater mills feel that millfeed is too 
low. Some of them refuse to sell below 
$26, and are storing where they cannot 
secure that price. 


San Francisco.—Millfeeds were strong- 
er last week, due to lighter offerings 
and better demand. Montana and inter- 
mountain feeds advanced in sympathy 
with the eastern market, and very little 
was offered from these sources. The 
most active feed was northern standard 
mill-run for September, October, No 
vember shipment at $27@28 ton, deliv- 
ered, San Francisco, and practically all 
users took on some. The prevailing 
opinion is that feed has touched bot- 
tom. Quotations, Sept. 7, basis carload 
lots, delivered, San Francisco dra 
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terms, rompt shipment: Kansas bran, 
Sea; idaho blended mill-run, $31 
@82; Idaho white mill-run, $33@34; 
northern white bran and mill-run, $32 
@33; northern red mill-run, $30@31; 

m standard bran and mill-run, 
$27@28; shorts, $34@35; middlings, $40 
@41; Montana bran and mill-run, $31@ 
92; low grade flour, $40@41. 


Ogden.—Slightly increased demand 
for millfeed caused steadier conditions 
jast week. Shipping to California buy- 
ers increased, and the intermountain 
states, including Utah, Idaho and Ne- 
vada, took larger quantities. Prices were 
unchanged, California buyers being quot- 
ed on the following basis: red bran and 
mill-run $31 ton, blended bran and mill- 
run $31.50, white bran and mill-run $32, 
and middlings $45@46, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco and other California common 
points. Utah and Idaho dealers were 

: red bran and mill-run $28 ton, 
blended bran and mill-run $29, white 
bran and mill-run $30, and middlings $41 
@42, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

Portland.—Last week there was not so 
much pressure by mills to sell feed. De- 
mand for mill-run fell off materially, be- 
cause of the advance and cheapness of 
feed grains. At the close, Sept. 8, $25 
ton was bid for mill-run in car lots. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Bran and shorts advanced 
$1 ton on Sept. 6. There is no surplus 
anywhere in this part of Canada, and 
mills have no difficulty in selling all 
they have to offer. Quotations, Sept. 8: 
bran $31 ton, shorts $33 and middlings 
$43, bags included, mixed cars, spot 
cash, delivered. 

Montreal——A strong tone developed 
last week in millfeed, and prices of bran 
and shorts were marked up $1. Shorts 
are not yet plentiful, but there is no 
lack of bran in millers’ warehouses. 
Buyers’ stocks, however, are reported 
to be low everywhere. This increase is 
expected to stabilize the market for the 
next few weeks. Buyers in the United 
States are showing some interest. Quo- 
tations, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate 
points, Sept. 7: bran, $31.25 ton; shorts, 
$33.25; middlings, $43.25. At Fort Wil- 
liam: bran, $24; shorts, $26; middlings, 
$36. 


Winnipeg—No marked change oc- 
curred in the demand for bran and shorts 
last week. Stocks were not accumulat- 
ing, and prices were steady. Eastern in- 
terests were the best buyers, but cooler 
weather in the West is expected to in- 
crease demand from the prairies. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 8, basis in store Fort Wil- 


liam or Port Arthur: Manitoba points, 
bran $29 ton, shorts $31; Saskatchewan, 
bran $29, shorts $381; Alberta, bran $30, 
shorts $32; British Columbia,’ bran $30 
@82, shorts $82@34; Pacific Coast, bran 
$33@35, shorts $35@37. 
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Chicago.—There was only a fair de- 
mand for mixed feeds last week, al- 
though some manufacturers say there 
was some improvement. Most buyers 
were covering only their near-by re- 
quirements. On Sept. 8, 24 per cent 
dairy feeds were quoted at $45@46 ton, 
scratch feeds $46@47, and mash feeds 
$59@60. 


St. Louis—Manufacturers report a 
much better tone to the mixed feed mar- 
ket for the last few days. Demand has 
improved considerably, and buying is 
more active. Most business is for prompt 
shipment, with 60 days almost an in- 
variable limit for forward sales. This 
condition will probably exist until new 
corn comes on the market, as buyers 
anticipate a reduction in price by that 
time. Dairy feeds in particular showed 
an improved demand last week, prob- 
ably due to poorer pastures. Prices re- 
main steady. High grade dairy feeds 
were quoted, Sept. 8, at $51 ton, high 
grade horse feed $42, and scratch feed 
$51. 


Memphis.—Some improvement was re- 
ported last week in demand for mixed 
feed, but volume continued moderate. 
Mills are increasing their schedules 
slightly, but are not inclined to push 
sales ahead of the current needs of the 
trade. In sections where the drouth was 
severe enough to cut down grain and 
forage crops, business is satisfactory, 
but timely rains helped out late crops 
and also made late pastures better. The 
dairy section continues the most satis- 
factory part of the trade. Poultry feeds 
are quiet and in normal demand. 


Nashville——Mixed feeds were quiet last 
week. Dairy feeds were in fair demand, 
and improvement was noted in poultry 
feeds, with increasing sales expected. 
Quotations, Sept. 8: dairy feeds, 100-lb 
bags, at Nashville mills, $36@48 ton; 
poultry scratch feeds, $45@50; poultry 
mash feeds, $55@72; horse feeds, $40 
@4. 


Atlanta.—Considerable improvement 
was reported in demand for mixed feeds 
last week, although most orders were 
for immediate wants. Mills were run- 
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ning on a heavier basis, averaging 65 to 
70 per cent of capacity. Quotations, 
Sept. 8, f.o.b., Atlanta: best grade horse 
feed $44 ton, second grade $41.50, lower 
grades $35; best grade chicken feed $54, 
lower grades $48@49; best grade dairy 
feed $53@54, lower grades $44@45. 

Indianapolis—With the increase in 
pasturage, due to rains, demand for 
dairy feeds decreased perceptibly last 
week. There appear to be more offer- 
ings than are necessary to take care of 
the business. Mash and scratch feeds 
seem to be more popular, and some or- 
ders were booked. Shipping instructions 
are scarce. While prices are inclined to 
softness, the changes are not marked. 
Quotations, Sept. 8: high grade dairy 
feeds $45@46 ton, scratch feeds $46@47, 
and mash feeds $58@60. 


Toronto.—A decline in feed wheat was 
the only change in mixed feeds last week. 
Demand for nearly all lines was fair. 
Quotations, Sept. 8: oat chop $44 ton, 
oat and barley chop $51, crushed oats 
$44, corn meal $50, feed wheat $46@48, 
oat feed $33, chick feed $66, mixed car 
lots, net cash, delivered, Ontario points. 


Montreal.—There was a fair demand 
for all grades of mixed feeds last week. 
Quotations, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate 
points, on Sept. 7: oat chop, $47.25 ton; 
crushed oats, $47.25; barley chop, $44.25; 
mixed chop, $43.25; barley feed, $42.25; 
barley meal, $45.25. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Demand for cottonseed 
meal continued fair last week. Prices 
were lower than for some time. Foreign 
demand fell off, and exports were negli- 
gible. Cotton Exchange quotations, Sept. 
6: 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $48.50 
ton; hulls, sound quality, $7.50. 


Memphis.—None of the mills in this 
territory are operating, so offerings of 
cottonseed meal are limited to earlier 
sections of the belt. The crop is late 
and ideas of yield still so uncertain, so 
sellers are shy. Buyers are showing but 
little interest, except in small lots for 
immediate shipment, which are on a basis 
of $37 for 41 per cent and $39 for 43. 
It is estimated that forward sales to 
this time are as small as ever known, 
being estimated at about 10 per cent of 
normal. 

Kansas City—Cottonseed meal _ is 
strong. There is a very good demand, 
but mills have none to offer on spot. 
Quotations, Sept. 8, $42.75 ton. 

Atlanta.—Although the new crop of 
cottonseed meal is declining steadily, few 
orders were reported last week by bro- 
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kers or mills, as buyers expect further 
declines. Mills expect to resume opera- 
tion the last of September or early in 
October. Quotations, Sept. 8, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: 7 per cent meal $34@35 ton, 8 
per cent $38@39; cottonseed hulls, 
sacked $11, bulk $8. 


Milwaukee—Cottonseed meal declined 
last week. Quotation, Sept. 8, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $34@45.50 ton. 

Chicago.—There was a fair demand 
for cottonseed meal last week, mostly for 
near-by shipment. On Sept. 8, 43 per 
cent was quoted at $46.75@47 ton, Chi- 
cago. 


Buffalo.—There was a material de- 
cline in cottonseed meal last week, due 
to Texas offerings. Very little business 
was transacted. On Sept. 8, 41 per cent 
was offered at $46 ton, prompt, with 
October, November and December about 
$2 less, while 43 per cent was quoted at 
$2 over 41 per cent. 


Pittsburgh—tThe following quotations 
were made on Sept. 8 for cottonseed oil 
meal: for October, November and De- 
cember. delivery, 43 per cent protein, 
$45.25 ton; 41 per cent, $43.25. Inquiry 
was moderate last week, with a fair 
number of advance bookings. 


Boston.—Demand for cottonseed meal 
was quiet last week, with light offerings 
of old meal and little interest shown by 
the trade. Some offerings of new crop 
meal for future delivery were made at 
about $2 under prompt shipment. Ship- 
pers were quoting old meal at $45@52 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points, ac- 
cording to grade and route. 


HOMINY FEED 


New Orleans.—Local demand for hom- 
iny feed continued fair last week, and 
offerings were light. Orders were chiefly 
for current or near future requirements. 
Quotation, Sept. 6, $1.98 per 100 lbs. 


Memphis.—Interest in hominy feed 
was limited last week, and only an oc- 
casional quotation was received by bro- 
kers, said to be due to the small amount 
of corn meal turned out. Immediate 
shipment feed is offered at $38.50 ton, 
while corn bran is so scarce that brokers 
are unable to make quotations. 


Nashville——Fair demand was reported 
for hominy feed last week, though sales 
were not as large as during August. 
Market was about steady. Quotation, 
at Nashville, Sept. 8, $39@39.50 ton. 

Bostun.—Hominy feed last week was 
in poor demand. Offerings were liberal 
with some pressure to sell, but the trade 
was not interested. On Sept. 8, shippers 
quoted hominy feed at $42.50 ton, prompt 
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shipment, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points, 
a decline of 50c@§$1. 

Baltimore-—Hominy feed, or yellow 
corn feed meal, was firm and more sal- 
able on Sept. 8 at $41 ton in 100-Ib 
sacks for prompt shipment. 

Buffalo—Demand for hominy feed 
continued light last week at $40 ton, 
prompt, and only a small business was 
booked. Yellow hominy is still reported 
in a tight position, and is quoted nom- 
inally at $40.50. 

Philadelphia.—Hominy feed sold slow- 
ly last week, with moderate but ample 
offerings at former rates. Quotation, 
Sept. 8, $41@42 ton, in 100-lb sacks. 


Omaha.—Hominy feed was in moder- 
ate demand last week, with the market 
a little lower. Quotations, Sept. 8: 
white, $34 ton; yellow, $35. 

Chicago.—There was very little busi- 
ness in hominy feed last week. Offer- 
ings were freer, and were hard to dis- 
pose of. On Sept. 7 it was quoted at 
$37.50@38 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee—Hominy feed was easier 
last week, due to light demand, but 
prices held steady, with a weak back- 
ground. A decline would not be sur- 
prising. Quotation, Sept. 8, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $37@38 ton. 

Indianapolis —While there was more 
inquiry for hominy feed last week, or- 
ders did not increase. It is thought 
much of the inquiry was caused by 
stronger corn prices. Quotation, Sept. 8, 
$40@42 ton. 

Atlanta.—Recent declines in hominy 
feed prices have improved demand, and 
some orders for future shipment are be- 
ing placed. Quotation, Sept. 8, f.o.b., 
Atlanta, $42 ton. 


GLUTEN MEAL 


Chicago.—Gluten feed was unchanged 
last week. Offerings were light, and 
business restricted. On Sept. 7 it was 
quoted at $39.90 ton, Chicago, and gluten 
meal at $46.40. 

Buffalo—Offerings of gluten feed for 
September shipment continue scarce. 
Quotations, Sept. 8: gluten feed $43.80 
ton, sacked, Buffalo, and gluten meal 
$52.50. 

Boston—Demand was quiet for gluten 
meal last week, with prices tending low- 
er. On Sept. 8, shippers quoted it at 
$53.30 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points, 
but were getting very little business. 

Atlanta—Demand was quiet for glu- 
ten meal and feed last week, with sup- 
plies rather limited. Quotations, Sept. 
8, f.o.b., Atlanta: gluten feed, sacked, 
$49 ton; gluten meal, sacked, $55.50. 

Baltimore.—Gluten feed was held firm 
at the old rate last week—#45.60 ton in 
100-lb sacks for deferred shipment, with 
offerings and demand light and with the 
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mills working apparently in concert. 
Gluten meal was in limited supply, al- 
though seldom called for at the old price 
of $58.30 ton in 100-Ib sacks for prompt 
or deferred shipment. 


Milwaukee——Gluten feed was. still 
strong last week and independent of the 
rest of the market, but operators look 
for some activity soon. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, Sept. 8, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee: gluten feed, $39.90 ton; gluten 
meal, $46.40. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


St. Louis—No. 1 alfalfa meal in sec- 
ondhand sacks was quoted on Sept. 8 at 
$26.75 ton, choice at $30, and No. 2 at 
$24. 

Chicago.—There was a fair demand 
for alfalfa meal last week, but offerings 
were restricted. On Sept. 7, choice me- 
dium was quoted at $30.50 ton, Chicago, 
No. 1 medium $27.50 and No, 2 medium 
$25. 


Omaha.—Production of alfalfa meal 
was light last week, and the market fair- 
ly active. Quotations, Sept. 8: medium 
ground, choice, $27 ton; No. 1, $23.50; 
No. 2, $21.50. 


FEEDING TANKAGE 


Omaha.—Feeding tankage was in mod- 
erate demand last week. Quotations, 
Sept. 8: 60 per cent protein, $75 ton; 
meat and bone scrap, $80. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—New business in dried but- 
termilk was moderate last week, but di- 
rections against old orders were good. 
On Sept. 7, it was quoted at 64@6%c 
lb, car lots, Chicago, and 7@7%¢e, l.c.l. 

St. Paul—The dried buttermilk mar- 
ket showed an improvement last week. 
Prices remained unchanged. Quotation, 
Sept. 10, 7c Ib. . 

Evansville—Dried buttermilk prod- 
ucts were brisk last week; farmers are 
beginning to pen their hogs and poultry- 
men their fowls for the early Christmas 
trade. Prices were unchanged, semisolid 
in barrel lots being quoted at $4.25 per 
100 lbs. 

Kansas City—Dried buttermilk was 
unchanged last week. Demand was sea- 
sonably slow, with only a few small, 
scattered sales. Quotations, Sept. 8, car. 
lots, 6%4¢ Ib; Le.l, 7c. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—The trade anticipates a 
big supply of screenings this year, so 
that a lower level of prices is looked for. 
Receipts are slowly increasing. Feeding 
inquiry is light. Light-weight elevator 
screenings are quoted at $7@10 ton, me- 
dium $10@11, and seeds $12@15. Mill 
oats are moving freely at 27@3lc bu. 


Toronto.—Some car lots of screenings 
have been offered lately without finding 


sale. Buyers of feedingstuffs consider 
the present level too high, and are not 
operating. On Sept. 8 recleaned stand- 
ard screenings were quoted at $29.50@ 
30 ton, in car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

W imnipeg.—Trading in screenings was 
negligible last week, and only the fact 
that supplies were at a low figure held 
the price up. Practically nothing has 
been done for weeks in this commodity. 
Shut-offs were quoted, Sept. 8, at $6 ton, 
and recleaned at $20. 


REGROUND OAT FEED 


Chicago.——There was little change in 
the situation of reground oat feed last 
week. Prices were about unchanged and 
demand only fair. On Sept. 7 it was 
quoted at $9 ton, Chicago. 

Boston—Demand was quiet for re- 
ground oat hulls last week with the mar- 
ket steady at $15 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
prompt shipment, Boston points. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 


Milwaukee.— Brewers’ dried grains 
were strong last week, due to limited 
production, and a good demand was re- 
ported, especially from the Southeast. 
Quotation, Sept. 8, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $30 
@31 ton. 

Chicago. — Brewers’ dried _ grains 
showed little change iast week, demand 
being rather quiet. On Sept. 7 they 
were quoted at $32.50 ton, Chicago. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Buffalo.—Receipts of barley increased 
last week, but are still considered light, 
as only 397,818 bus were received by 
lake and 10,500 by rail. There is a good 
demand at about 2c premium over to- 
arrive bids. Quotations, Sept. 8: No. 2, 
81@82c bu; No. 3, 77@79c; No. 4, 73 
@75e. The oats market advanced 
steadily last week, the net gain being 
about 2c, as receipts were figured at 
practically 50 per cent less than in the 
previous one, or 115,889 bus by lake and 
385,000 by rail. On Sept. 7, No. 3 white, 
33@34 test weight, sold at 49%,@50%4c 
bu, Philadelphia. No. 2 white are bring- 
ing about lc premium over No. 3 of the 
same test weight. 


Pittsburgh—Demand for oats was 
light last week, with buyers taking only 
small lots, and urging quick delivery. 
Offerings were moderate. Quotations, 
Sept. 8: No. 2 white 461,@47c bu; No. 
8 white, 45@461,c. 

Indianapolis.—Oats prices are stronger 
than they were a week ago, and yet the 
farmers who are able are not sending 
their oats to the market. It will take 
yet stronger prices to attract any par- 
ticular volume of the bumper new crop 
that has been threshed. Most of the 
new oats will be turned into feed by the 
farmers themselves unless there is an 
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improvement in price. New oats wer 
quoted, Sept. 8: No. 2 white, 871, @3gy,, 
bu; No. 8 white, 361,@871,c. . 

Toronto.—Prices of coarse grains wer 
steady last week. Western oats are prac. 
tically unavailable, but Ontario oats ang 
barley are coming out in fair volume 
Quotations, Sept. 8: Ontario oats 41@ 
46c bu, car lots, country points; barley 
68@68c; No. 1 feed oats (western) 
574,c, track, lake ports. 


Winnipeg.—Barley drew the bulk of 
the business in coarse grains last week 
some of it being for export and some 
of a speculative character. Prices are 
holding up well, — the heavy move- 
ment of new crop barley, and there js 
apparently a ready market abroad for 
a good volume of this grain. Oats are 
feeling the effect of the scarcity in Can- 
ada. They are reported to be thin and 
late, and only a handful of new ones 
have come forward. There are foreign 
bids on the market for rye, but they 
are not in line with sellers’ ideas, and 
business is restricted. Grading of new 
rye has improved somewhat, and supplies 
of the better grades are more plentiful, 
Quotations, Sept. 8: No. 2 western Cana- 
dian oats, 58c bu; barley, 64%,c; rye, 90¢c, 


oo 


INTENTION TO ESTABLISH 
GERMAN MONOPOLY DENIED 


HamsurG, Germany.—On Aug. 8 a 
conference was held in Berlin of repre- 
sentatives of the agricultural banks that 
have recently acquired the group of 
mills known as the Scheuer combine, 
and members of the grain and milling 
trades, under the presidency of the Prus- 
sian minister of commerce, Dr. Schreiber. 
The grain trade and the millers fear that 
the absorption of these mills by the 
banks in question is just the thin edge 
of the wedge of state control of grain, 
and have entered strong protests. 

The representatives of the banks de- 
clared that no such control or monopoly 
of the grain trade was contemplated, the 
sole object of their taking over the mills 
being an endeavor to bring about the 
rationalization of the agricultural asso- 
ciations and the sale of grain, to further 
grain standardization and eliminate ab- 
normal price fluctuations. The millers 
and the members of the grain trade, how- 
ever, were not satisfied, and maintained 
their objections. 

Finally, the president of the confer- 
ence declared that in view of the formal 
declarations of the two banks concerned, 
there seemed to him no reason for ap- 
prehension. Moreover, should such pro- 
posals in course of time be submitted to 
the Prussian government, he would see 
that the parties interested were consult- 
ed before any steps were taken and, in 
any case, the matter would have to be 
presented as a legislative measure. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Cash wheat was steady last 

week. Red winters were wanted, but 
receipts were practically nil. Hard win- 
ters and springs were in fair request, 
local and outside mill buyers taking 
most everything offered. Trading basis, 
sept. 8: No. 1 red 28@30c over Sep- 
tember, No. 2 red 26@28c over, No. 3 
red 28@25c over; No. 1 hard 21,4@3c 
wer, No. 2 hard 2@2',c over, No. 8 
hard September price to lc over; No. 1 
dark northern 2@8c over, No. 2 dark 
northern 114@2c over, No. 1 northern 
14%@2e over. Sales made late in the 
week: No. 1 hard $1.13%, bu, No. 2 hard 
$1.11%, No. 3 hard $1.10@1.104, No. 4 
hard $1.06%,@1.08%, No. 5 hard $1.02; 
No. 3 northern $1.0914, No. 4 northern 
$1.02@1.05%4, No. 5 northern $1.024@ 
1.0454. 

Minneapolis. — Notwithstanding good 
harvesting weather throughout the North- 
west last week, country loadings and 
terminal receipts were comparatively 
light. Farmers evidently are deter- 
mined to hold their wheat as long as 
possible, in the hope that prices will 
strengthen. Meantime, local milling de- 
mand is strong, buyers taking all the 

wheat arriving daily. Some inter- 
ests, who sold short recently, are also 
trying to cover before premiums get too 
strong. Interior and eastern inquiry is 
light. Soft, damp wheat is slow of sale, 
but anything testing 12 per cent protein, 
or over, moves readily. A continuation 
of high premiums is looked for. No. 1 
wheat testing 14 per cent is quoted nom- 
inally at 27@32c bu premium over the 
September option, 13 per cent 16@22c 
over, 12 per cent 8@12c over, and any- 
thing under 12 September price to 5c 
over, 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 8 
was 924%4,c@$1.14% bu, and of No. 1 
durum 914%4c@$1.01%. No. 1 amber 
closed on Sept. 11 at 9314c@$1.11%4, and 
No. 1 durum 92144@97,c. 

Based on the close, Sept. 11, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were; for No. 1 dark 88c bu, No. 1 
northern 86c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark 90c, No. 1 northern 88c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 86c, No. 
lnorthern 84c; in central Montana, No. 
l dark 74c, No. 1 northern 72c. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 8 
was $1.0734@1.42%4, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.06%@1.12%. No. 1 dark closed 
Sept. 11 at $1.07%@1.37%, and No. 1 
northern $1.067%4,@1.09%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to Sept. 8, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 





1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis ... 6,583 9,698 9,484 9,688 
ee 3,866 5,751 3,329 9,296 
|” Pe. 10,449 15,449 12,813 18,984 


Duluth Wheat was easier last week 
under the increasing pressure of hedging 
and receipts. The steady consumption 
of the cash offerings kept futures from 
falling too fast, or suffering too wide 
price decline. The loss for the week 
closing Sept. 8 was a little over 2c. For 
millers, the good color proved just as 
necessary as the high protein factor. 
Elevators were in the market for export 
grades, down to the low type. The close 
for No. 1 dark northern, Sept. 8, was 
$1.08%, @1.403, bu; No. 2 dark, $1.06%, 
@137%; No. 3 dark, $1.04%,@1.34%, ; 
No. 1 northern spring, $1.07%4@1.31%. 
Protein basis for No. 1 dark: 12 per 
cent, 5@12c, 18 per cent 17@25c, and 
4 per cent 25@34c over Minneapolis 

tember. All durum futures closed 

w $1, the lowest level recorded since 
ber, 1923. Protein basis for good 

t durum closed, Sept. 8: 11 per cent, 
12 per cent 7@12c, 13 per cent 
W@16c, and 14 per cent 15@22c over 
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the September contract. 
was discounted. Daily closing prices of 
durum wheat, in cents, per bushel: 


Smutty durum 


o——Amber durum——, --Durum—, 
Sept. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
1.... 104% @121% 103%@121% 111% 111% 
| Pere Holiday 
4.... 103% @120% 102% @120% 110% 110% 
5.... 102% @119% 101% @119% 109% 109% 
6.... 102% @119% 101% @119% 109% 109% 
7.... 103 @120 102 @120 110 110 
8 101 @120 100 @120 108 108 


Winnipeg—Demand for the higher 
grades of cash wheat was moderate last 
week, but export business was light. 
Mills picked up a little No. 2 northern, 
but their buying was not aggressive, as 
they still have fair amounts of old crop 
flour. Foreign buyers appear to be 
waiting to see how the bulk of the new 
crop will grade before entering the mar- 
ket in a large way. New wheat is com- 
ing forward rapidly, and movement is 
ahead of last year, over 700 cars having 
been inspected up to the end of the first 
week in September, compared with a 
little over 60 a year ago. No. 2 north- 
ern continues to predominate. Some 
tough wheat has come to hand, either the 
result of threshing too soon after rain 
or from the use of the combine. Weath- 
er has been favorable for threshing, and 
work is proceeding rapidly. Fort Wil- 
liam price for No. 1 northern at the 
close of trading, Sept. 8, was $1.14% bu. 


Kansas City.—There was an active de- 
mand last week for the better grades of 
cash wheat. A large proportion of the 
offerings were of poor quality, and did 
not find such ready sale. Mills were 
good buyers of high protein wheat. 
Quotations, Sept. 8: hard winter wheat, 
No. 1 $1.05@1.29 bu, No. 2 $1.03@1.28, 
No. 3 $1@1.28, No. 4 97c@$1.26; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.38@1.39, No. 2 $1.37@ 
1,38, No. 3 $1.28@1.35, No. 4 $1.20@1.82. 


St. Louis —Soft winter wheat prices 
showed little change at the close from 
previous week’s quotations. Offerings 
were light, but demand was a little slow- 
er. There was light buying for outside 
mills. A few cars were carried over. 
Hard wheat was fairly steady. Mills 
were light buyers, and a few selected 
blending types were taken on orders. 
Receipts were 766 cars, against 693 in 
the previous week. Cash prices, Sept. 
8: No. 1 red $1.50 bu, No. 2 red $1.47 
@1.48, No. 4 red $1.86; No. 2 hard $1.10 
@1.11, No. 3 hard $1.08@1.09, No. 4 
hard $1.07. 

Toledo.—The bid price on No. 2 red 
wheat, Toledo rate points, on Sept. 7, 
was $1.51 bu. 

Milwaukee.—Cash wheat closed last 
week 3c under the previous one. Hard 
winter lost only 2c for the period. Re- 
ceipts continue very small in comparison 
with a year ago. There is a good de- 
mand for all varieties, and buyers are 
waiting for a heavier movement. Re- 
ceipts were 44 cars, against 17 the pre- 
vious week and 250 last year. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 8: No. 1 hard winter, $1.12 
@1.13 bu; No. 1 red winter, $1.35@1.36; 
No. 1 mixed, $1.10@1.11; No. 1 durum, 
$1.02@1.04. 


Nashville—Wheat moved in moderate 
volume last week, with a fair demand 
for milling grain. Movement was about 
the same as at the corresponding time 
last year. The market ruled firm, though 
somewhat irregular toward the close. 
No. 2 red, with bill, on Sept. 8 was 
quoted at $1.55@1.60 bu, Nashville. 


San Francisco—Offerings of wheat 
were very light last week, as farmers are 
still holding their grain. Mill stocks 
were adequate, and purchases confined 
to pick-ups. Quotations, Sept. 7, basis 
100 lbs, delivered, San Francisco: No. 1 
hard white, $2, sacked; No. 1 soft white, 
$1.95, sacked; Utah No. 2 hard feed, 
$1.95, bulk. 


Seattle——There was little demand for 
wheat from exporters last week, as Pa- 
cific grain is above an export basis. 
Milling demand from the Middle West 
for soft winter wheat is increasing, par- 


ticularly for soft Federation and Forty- 
fold, and soft whites are in good demand 
by Pacific northwestern mills. Sales are 
restricted by the reluctance of growers 
to sell and by premiums demanded for 
soft whites. Quotations, Sept. 7, No. 1, 
sacked, coast, 30 days’ shipment: soft 
and western white, $1.154% bu; northern 
spring and western red, $1.10; hard win- 
ter, $1.09'44; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.36. 

Baltimore.—Cash No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic wheat, on Sept. 8, was 
13%c lower than in the previous week, 
with export demand small and stocks, 
over eight times more domestic than Ca- 
nadian, showing an increase of 35,000 
bus. Closing prices, Sept. 8, all based 
on No. 2 red winter, garlicky, domestic: 
spot, $1.321%4; September, $1.321%,; Oc- 
tober, $1.835%. New southern wheat by 
boat on ‘grade, garlicky, domestic: No. 
2, $1.311%; No. 3, $1.2814; No. 4, $1.25%; 
No. 5, $1.22%. Bag lots of new south- 
ern went at $1.20@1.24, as to quality 
and condition. Smutty wheat sold at 
8¥,c bu under graded stock after being 
cleaned. The movement of new southern 
wheat has dropped off almost entirely. 
Exports were 39,931 bus, all Canadian. 
Canadian receipts were 53,653 bus; stock, 
338,331. 

New York.—Wheat was slightly firm- 
er last week, based on export buying and 
crop reports. Cash grain quotations, 
Sept. 8: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.604% bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.80%,; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.261,; No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba (in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.29% ; 
No. 2 amber durum, f.o.b., New York, 
$1.1514; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., New 
York, $1.13%. 

Buffalo.—Trading in wheat continues 
excellent. Receipts last week, however, 
showed a slight decrease, 1,354,988 bus 
being delivered by lake and 18,000 by 
rail. Elevator stocks have been lowered 
rapidly, until there are now only 2,000,- 
000 bus of all grades in store. 

Philadelphia.—Wheat, last week, was 
alternately higher and lower, closing 
with a net advance of Ic. Quotations, 
Sept. 8, car lots, in export elevator: No. 
2 red winter, $1.34@1.36 bu; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.29@1.31. 

Indianapolis.—Wheat ruled strong last 
week. Demand from millers and eleva- 
tors was good. Indiana millers are not 
able to get a sufficient quantity of good 
wheat in the state, and are compelled 
to buy from outside sources. At the 
close it seemed that wheat likely would 
go to still higher levels. Hoosier farm- 
ers are breaking a good acreage to 
wheat this fall. Prices, Sept. 8: No. 2 
red, $1.41@1.42 bu; No. 2 hard, $1.06@ 
1.08. 

Atlanta—Demand for wheat was 
quiet last week. Mills south of At- 
lanta reported buying on a fair basis. 
As a whole, movement is light for this 
period. A price of $1.68@1.70 bu pre- 
vailed, on Sept. 8, for No. 2 red, with 
bill, f.o.b., Atlanta. 


Ogden.— Wheat receipts at Ogden were 
so heavy last week that practically all 
elevator space was filled and outside 
storage was started. This condition has 
arisen despite the doubling of Ogden 
grain storage capacity in 12 months. 
Spring wheat harvest is under way 
throughout Utah and southern Idaho, 
resulting in shipments averaging 75 car- 
loads daily into Ogden. Prices were un- 
changed, being based as follows: No. 2 
soft white $1.05@1.09 bu, No. 2 north- 
ern spring 87@91c, No. 2 hard winter 
84@88c, and No. 2 dark hard winter 
87@9lc, milling-in-transit billing, freight 
paid to Ogden. 

Portland.—Interest in wheat last week 
centered mainly in eastern and south- 
eastern trading. A considerable busi- 
ness in soft white was done. Export 
trading was not large, but covering of 
old sales caused fair activity. Farmers 
continue to hold firm, particularly on 
white wheat. Cash prices at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, Sept. 8: Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.31 bu; soft white and west- 
ern white, $1.13; hard winter, northern 
spring and western red, $1.08. 


Toronto.—Ontario winter wheat is 
plentiful, but nonpool farmers are not 
delivering freely, as they look for im- 
proved prices. Pool farmers are also 
holding their stocks in most cases, as 
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they get from the pool a carrying charge 
for doing so. Shortage of elevator ca- 
pacity in the winter wheat sections has 
made it necessary for the pool to adopt 
this policy. The quantity of sound mill- 
ing wheat is no more than will be needed 
for domestic grinding before the end of 
the crop year. Since a week ago, prices 
for milling grades of winter wheat have 
advanced at most points 3@5c. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 8: sound milling wheat, in 
wagonloads at mill doors, $1.10@1.15 bu; 
car lots, on track, $1.15@1.20, points of 
shipment. Western spring’ wheat is 
quoted at $1.19% for No. 2 northern, 
track, bay ports, and $1.13 for No. 3. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Sept. 8, and the 
closing prices on Sept. 10, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 353,@37%,c, 36144@ 
37%,c; No. 2 rye, 8854@94%,c, 871,@ 
90%c; barley, 55@65c, 55@63c. 

Chicago.—Cash rye declined late in the 
week, in sympathy with other grains. 
Receipts were extremely light, and of- 
ferings were snapped up. _ Receipts 
came mainly from Illinois, with some 
from Indiana and Iowa. Only occasional 
cars were received from Wisconsin. 
Quality of receipts is rather low. No. 2 
was quoted, Sept. 8, at 96c bu, and No. 
3 rye 931%4c. Cash oats were steady, 
with a fair demand. No. 2 white were 
quoted at 41%c¢ bu, No. 3 white 40@ 
42c, and No. 4 white 381,@40c. 


Duluth—As the run of oats increases, 
business is commencing to pick up and 
trade broadening through the elevator 
outlet. Feeders are not much interested. 
Spot No. 3 white closed at 37144@387%c 
bu, or 3@3%c under Chicago Decem- 
ber. Demand for cash rye held up well, 
but tended to decline under heavier re- 
ceipts. The ergotty class is selling at a 
discount. September future closed, Sept. 
8, at 8934c, and No. 1 and No. 2 spot 
at 2@4c over. Export demand was re- 
ported flat, but there was a fair lake 
shipping movement. An excellent de- 
mand continues for barley from eastern 
and export quarters. Choice malting 
types sell promptly. Good medium of- 
ferings work off well, and feeding grades 
also move satisfactorily. The price tend- 
ency is easier, with 2c reduction in spot. 


Milwaukee.—Barley and oats were 
strong last week, but rye was influenced 
by the cash wheat market and declined 
3%,c. Barley was up Ic and oats ¥%@ 
lc. There was a good demand for all 
grains, shippers being especially active 
in taking rye. Receipts of rye were only 
6 cars, against 7 the week before and 19 
last year. Offerings of barley totaled 
226 cars, compared with 361 the previ- 
ous week and 328 last year. Oats re- 
ceipts were 90 cars, against 197 the 
previous week and 267 last year. Clos- 
ing quotations, Sept. 8: No. 2 rye, 96%, 
@97%,c bu; No. 3 white oats, 39%,@ 
4014c; malting barley, 65@72c. 

Evansville—Oats, though figuring in 
the general awakening of mill business 
here, demand being considerably greater 
than in the past few weeks, due to the 
beginning of the fall feeding, remain 
steady in price. Quotation, Sept. 8, 65c 
bu, both old and new. 

Boston.—There was a fair demand for 
oats for shipment last week, and the 
market was firm. Fancy 40@42-lb, ship- 
ment all-rail, were quoted, Sept. 8, at 
57@58c bu; regular 38@40-lb, 54@55c; 
regular 36@38-lb, 53@54c; regular 34@ 
36-lb, 51@52c. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, Sept. 8: spot 
new No. 2 white, domestic, 48@49c bu; 
spot new No. 3 white, domestic, 464,@ 
ATA ¢. 

San Francisco.—Barley is somewhat 
stronger, but there is little inquiry from 
exporters. Farmers continue to hold 
stocks for better prices. Quotations, 
Sept. 7, basis 100’s, sacked, delivered, 
San Francisco: feed, $1.50; grading, 
$1.60; choice, scarce, $1.90. Demand for 
oats is fair. Quotations, basis 100’s, 
sacked, delivered, San Francisco: feed, 
$1.80; seed, $2.35. 

Philadelphia.—There was an advance 
of Ie in oats last week, but 1c of the 
improvement was afterward lost, and the 
market closed quietly at revised figures. 
On Sept. 8 No. 3 white were quoted at 
48',@51',¢ bu. 
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as follows, 
Movement, July 1- 
Aug. 25— 


Exports 


Production— 
Week ending Aug. 25. 
Previous week ....... 
Production July 1-Aug. 
9° 


The United States 


Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


WHEAT 
Chicago 
Sept Sept. Dec. 
Bsaeecse 109% 114% 
Sccsens 109% 114% 
Pecuuys 110% 115% 
Brccoes 108% 112% 
Ba ccass 107% 112% 
Kansas City 
Sept Sept. Dec. 
Gicenes 102% 107% 
Grccves 103 % 108% 
Voce tae 104 108% 
Becccse osuce 106% 
BDacccve seves 106% 
Seattle 
Sept. Dec. 
Sept. 5...109% 112% Sept. 
Sept. 6...109 111% Sept. 
Sept. 7...110 112% 
Winnipeg 
Sept Oct. Dec. 
Dia kess 110% 110% 
Cisdees 110% 110% 
Sieiaee 111% 111% 
Rvccees 110 110% 
BO. cveee 109% 107% 
Liverpool 
Sept Oct. Dec. 
Be cccse 129% 130% 
Seosegs 129% 130% 
Tae veon 129% 131 
Be aceus 127% 129 
Seseuess 13600 T8080 
CORN 
Chicago 
Sept Sept. Dec 
— are 93% 75 
Bi sezee 73% 75 
etre 95 %& 75% 
Biscves 94% 74% 
Terre 94% 13% 
OATS 
Chicago 
Sept Sept. Dec. 
Serre 38% 40% 
Civcoce 33% 40% 
rere 40% 41% 
Bivens 39% 40% 
Wiscoes 39% 40% 
RYE 
Chicago 
Sept Sept. Dec. 
Bsccves 94% 95% 
Gecucee 93% 95 
. PS 93% 96 
Bevcees 91% 93% 
BOacteocs 6000 8 §=«onees 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 
Sept Sept. Oct. 
re 200% 202 
Grcccee 200% 202 
Feecass 202 203% 
Res cane 202% 204% 
are 202% 204% 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. 
107% 110% 
107% 110% 
108% 111% 
106% 109% 
106% 109% 

St. Louls red 
Sept. Dec 
108% 113% 
109% 113% 

Sept. Dec. 
8..109 111% 


10. .109 111 


Duluth durum 


Sept. Oct. 
99% 99% 
99% 99% 
100 99% 
98 98% 
96% 96% 
Buenos Aires 
Feb. ct. 
117% 113% 
119% —s awe 
117% 114% 
Kansas City 
Sept. Dec. 
84% 68 5% 
90% 69 
93% 69% 
90% 64% 
Minneapolis 
Sept. De.. 
35% 37% 
35% 37% 
36% 38% 
36% 37% 
36% 37% 
Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. 
88% 90% 
88% 90% 
89% 91% 
86% 89% 
85% 88 
Duluth 
Sept. Oct. 
203% 205% 
204 205% 
205% 207 
205% 207% 
207% 209 





Commercial 


News 


12,400 


Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell's 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


estimates 


1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
Receipts from farms. .249,000 245,000 285,000 
Tee TURTe LLY T 12,400 
TMPoOrts ..cccccccsess 

Stocks on Aug. 25— 
At terminals ........ 82,361 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit .173,839 
Week's increase ..... 


30,200 
1,300 


42,960 
1,500 
68,165 69,897 


159,535 147,247 
2,900 1,520 





Commercial 


Exports— 
Week ending Aug. 25. 
Previous week ....... 
July 1-Aug. 26 ...... 


News 


18,700 


Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 
Russell's 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
2,601 
2,540 


estimates 


2,367 2,858 
2,210 2,802 
18,531 22,572 
ee 368 
12,630 322 


1,680 2,081 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 8, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments 


Stocks 


1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis ..1,224 691 
Chicago ..... 1 51 
New York ... .. 269 
Duluth-Sup. .. *47 65 


112 170 


214 244 


77 115 344 


*Mill receipts not included. 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 


Aug. 25 


Aug. 25 
181,000 


bus: 


Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
7 Week ending——, 
Sept. 1 


July 1, 1928, to 
Sept. 1, 1928 
50,000 


Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, 
o— Week ending——, 
Sept. 1 
271,000 


July 1, 1928, to 
Sept. 1, 1928 
3,726,000 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Sept. 
8, 1928, and Sept. 10, 1927, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 


--American— -—lIn bond—, 

Sept. 8 Sept. 10 Sept. 8 Sept. 10 

1928 1927 1928 1927 

Wheat ...... 95,566 68,938 2,976 4,063 

TAO ccccvces 1,312 2,440 14 20 

CPW 60 ceases 8,434 23,717 656% ee 

Ae 9,142 7,144 174 31 

ae 17,345 25,549 71 34 
Flaxseed .... 357 598 1 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Sept. 8 (figures for 
corresponding date of a year ago given in 
parentheses): wheat, 2,264,000 (3,686,000) 
bus; rye, 410,000 (671,000); corn, 341,000 
(1,128,000); barley, 1,581,000 (726,000); oats, 
1,316,000 (1,226,000). 





Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Sept. 8, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneap’lis 4,6706,055 1,6903,355 8,806 3,893 
Kan. City. .2,2401,707 1,191 1,200 20,939 14,798 


Chicago 9311,106 330 960 ° TT 
New York..1,5451,616 912 2,082 718 1,178 
Philadelphia 23 106 33 «205 902 1,631 
Boston ..... 2 oe ee es 100 1 
Baltimore .. 140 195 40 327 3,224 3,173 
Milwaukee... 58 369 6 322 ees a08 
Dul.-Sup. .3,4544,648 2,0521,642 9,150 6,909 
Toledo ..... 580 139 9 116 ese oe 
Buffalot ..1,373 4,238 1,3451,853 2,430 3,829 
Nashville*.. 68 67 52 3 790 845 


*Figures for 10 days. 
only. 


+Shipments by lake 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Sept. 8, in bushels 
(000's omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
38 


Minneapolis .. 163 223 84 84 1,707 
Kan. City .... 519 141 316 206 89 2,803 
Chicago ..... 1,528 2,261 1,478 979 6 os 
New York ... 8 56 o° oe 30 33 
Philadelphia . 1 1 5 9 13 30 
Boston ....... ee es oe ee oe 2 
Baltimore .... 6 5 oe oe 24 32 
Milwaukee ... 192 186 183 33 es é 
Duluth-Sup. .... 1 oe» ae 

WOO scccees 29 49 3 rr 7 
Buffalo ...... 64 211 590 2,397 


5 a8 ° 
Nashville* ... 87 68 140 15 113 85 
*Figures for 10 days. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 8, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Reteipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 237 202 220 150 89 91 


Kansas City... 3 8 16 11 31 98 
Chicago ...... 47 95 15 65 oe i 
New York ... 9 20 93 35 84 140 
Philadelphia 2 ee ae 22 15 
Boston ....... oe ee 1 3 
Baltimore .... 1 1 ee 2 23 
Milwaukee ... 7 26 4 1 e es 
Duluth-Sup. .. 5351,649 4251,670 5781,184 
Buffalo ...... 7 #203 214 -. 242 301 
Nashville* ... 36 40 46 15 . ee 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 8, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .1,1521,035 902 616 478 
Kansas City... 145 79 148 11 37 88 


Chicago ..... 639 469 538 200 oe ae 
New York ... 343 618 349 704 357 123 
Philadelphia . 139 1 1 -. 233 1 
a eee ee 51 ae 31 os 44 
Baltimore .... 202 107 158 83 826 67 
Milwaukee . 351 533 


x 274 13 a6 ae 
Duluth-Sup. . 2,563 1,592 3,209 1,156 1,023 1,479 
| eee 408 952 342 148 490 502 
Nashville* ... 10 ee oe a. 


*Figures for 10 days. 


Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending Sept. 8, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 4 6 242 229 s 
Kansas City... 11 18 139 162 

Chicago ...... 250 222 137 123 ‘6 os 
New York .... 210 202 142 68 351 300 
Philadelphia . 36 32 32 38 92 68 
BROGAN 6.c.0.0.000 35 40 as os a. oe 
Baltimore .... 16 25 1 1 
Milwaukee ... 20 7 1 2 °4 oT 
Duluth-Sup. .. 203 146 171 154 211 116 
Nashville* we oe ee 63 16 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
Stocks of grain in store at above points on 
Sept. 8, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator—Public 
Terminals— Wheat Oats Barley Flax Rye 
8 24 11 18 17 














G. FZ. Bes cnves 187 

Can. Gov’t ... 71 10 14 103 7 

Sask. Pool 

Be, © scssee 172 ée 61 48 67 
Serer 322 oe 13 49 37 

Pool Terminals— 

Sask. No. 5... 57 es ee 

Wheat No. 1.. 599 10 93 

Wheat No. 2.. 98 oe oe 
Private “regu- 

Me” éscess ce 2,022 178 347 102 204 
Other private... 10 14 

Totale .crcoce 8,537 237 539 320 331 
Week ago ...... 3,675 302 224 440 114 
Wear GBO ..cees 8,099 308 2265 1,379 682 
Week's receipts. 745 58 403 5 226 
Shipments— 

Bee BRMO occcce 821 67 84 125 6 

fee 63 55 4 3 

Year ago— 
Week's receipts. 634 40 34 4 365 
Shipments— 

By lake ...é.. 4,709 145 68 32 $1 

a | ret 192 42 1 6 o* 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern.. 65 3C.W. A. durum 10 
No. 2 northern.. 135 Other durum .. 165 
No. 3 northern.. 683 Kota .......... 3 
ets O02: 53404-80% 305 White spring... 35 
hh Bere ore | a) ae 21 
WD ccacvovececs ek ee 1,679 
4. . MELEE eee 126 
1 C.W. A. durum 3 BOAR ocescunce 3,527 
2C.W. A. durum 48 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
2. GL We saovcess © 2 FMR .rsivevers 21 
S 5 We) aasaees ae er 115 
Ex. 1 feed ..... 4 
BS BOR .ccccvcte 48 DOO ic iv aees 224 

Flaxseed— Bus Flaxseed— Bus 
a3 « Grsvcces RTS 3 CERO oc ccccces 10 
es Aare 91 
SO We skseens 47 TOURS ceicecccs 320 

Rye— Bus Rye— Bus 
Ae ee BS CORO 2c cveses 175 
SO Ws. wwscees 34 — 
SG. Wee ocavece 120 | a 331 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 8, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 6291,117 144 154 2,736 7,688 
Kansas City... 112 102 40 57 9 317 


Chicago ..... 1,192 803 148 429 os * 
New York ... 220 72 45 +. 268 476 
Philadelphia . 68 33 16 16 6369 97 
| eee 16 52 ee 19 34 20 
Baltimore .... 63 36 20 -. 264 77 
Milwaukee ... 172 702 249 408 ‘a oe 
Dul.-Sup. .... 126 35 es -. 216 1,165 
yo Re 244 135 90 81 + os 
Buffalo ....... 501 400 es -. 1,597 1,752 
Nashville* ... 405 406 92 47 395 383 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 


ending Sept. 8, in tons, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— ,-—Shipments— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis ... 820 1,020 10,214 9,275 
Kansas City... 1,040 1,260 3,300 3,260 
New York eee 4 eee one 
Philadelphia .. 280 60 és 
Baltimore .... 294 115 a 
Milwaukee .... ace 1 1 2 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 











c——— Week ending cf July 1 to— 

Wheat to— Sept. 1,’28 Sept.3,’27 Aug. 25,’28 Sept.1,’28 Sept. 3, ’27 
POE swans ches 90 6 4.0.2.0me 729,000 1,280,000 , 272,000 1,359,000 2,651,000 
United Kingdom ....... 228,000 818,000 293,000 1,833,000 8,591,000 
Other Europe .......... 1,625,000 1,652,000 2,303,000 8,952,000 12,483,000 
ce PNT ree GORGee  =—«_—i(‘(‘éwm ch ccs 1,330,000 9,524,000 
Other countries ........ 200,000 11,000 398,000 1,709,000 786,000 
TOR. ccccccscsvccct 2,782,000 4,441,000 3,266,000 15,183,000 45,897,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *252,000 172,000 169,000 1,498,000 2,214,000 
) MPR ONT TILT TELE LE 3,076,000 723,000 2,387,000 10,115,000 6,787,000 
COG «60 vse sss bbe de we'ne vos 209,000 126,000 138,000 1,556,000 1,066,000 
CEE. « 0'0:0.00.056050% sca towees 1,285,000 175,000 800,000 2,410,000 1,996,000 
Set ehcéhe cou twas Canes 222,000 784,000 853,000 2,013,000 


ye 
*Including via Pacific ports: 


’ 69,000 
wheat, 794,000 bus; flour, 82,600 bbls. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Sept. 1, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held jn 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Sept. 3, 
Wheat— Sept. 1 vious week 1927 
United States*... 92,108 +4,506 67,273 
United Statest... 4,690 —69 4,635 
Canada ........ 32,728 —6,281 28,264 
SOE 6 ckeeees 129,526 —1,844 100,172 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
TWOtRle cvccccsces $50,200 —1,400 54,000 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
WOGEEE  <cicsociccien 179,726 —3,244 154,172 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
, Re ee 9,985 —1,033 23,805 


OATS—United States and Canada— 
BHRERS occa seeder 18,402 + 2,587 


*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded, 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


25,602 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
c—— United States——_____ 
East Pacific 
1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1..... 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
Aug. 1 + 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
Sept. 1 ++ 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
Oot. 1 wccce 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
Mov. 1 secve 95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,000 
WOG, FT cece 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 
1928— 
Sam. 2 csvce 90,506,000 3,830,000 94,336,000 
Feb. 1 ..... 82,368,000 2,803,000 85,171,000 
March 1 - 74,260,000 3,689,000 77,949,000 
April 1 + 69,939,000 3,281,000 73,220,000 
May 1 + 63,625,000 2,559,000 66,184,000 
June 1 .... 50,381,000 2,079,000 52,460,000 
TRF 2 ceccs 40,480,000 1,728,000 2,208,000 
AME. 1 cccee 55,362,000 1,743,000 57,105,000 
Week ending— 
Aug. 25 .... 87,602,000 4,759,000 92,361,000 
Sept. 1 - 92,108,000 4,690,000 96,798,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
1927— Canada bothcoasts _ afloat* 
July 1 .... 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1 .... 44,237,000 81,770,000 54,300,000 
Sept. 1 .... 28,264,000 100,172,000 54,000,000 
Oct. 1 . 22,958,000 111,713,000 59,600,000 
Nov. 1 .... 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
Dec. 1 ....121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 
1928— 
Jan. 1 ....147,506,000 241,842,000 53,200,000 
Feb. 1 ....152,560,000 237,731,000 65,300,000 
March 1...152,760,000 230,709,000 77,600,000 
April 1....143,919,000 217,139,000 77,500,000 
May 1 ....129,552,000 195,736,000 75,100,000 
June 1 ....112,054,000 164,514,000 64,900,000 
July 1 .... 99,228,000 141,436,000 60,100,000 
Aug. 1.... 66,877,000 133,639,000 53,400,000 
Week ending— 
Aug. 25 ... 39,009,000 131,370,000 51,600,000 
Sept. 1.... 32,728,000 129,526,000 50,200,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 
1927-28— 1928— 
July 1 ....135,563,000 April 1 ...294,639,000 
Aug. 1....128,647,000 May 1 ...270,836,000 
Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 June 1 ...229,414,000 
Oct. 1 ....171,8138,000 July 1 ...201,536,000 
Nov. 1 ....250,425,000 Aug. 1 ...187,039,000 
Dec, 1 ....286,922,000 Week ending— 
Jan. 1....295,042,000 Aug. 26 ..182,970,000 
Feb. 1 ....303,031,000 Sept. 1....179,726,000 
Mch. 1 ...308,309,000 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (00's 
omitted), of date Sept. 8: 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore ..2,863 31 221 1 675 
Boston ..... oaw és 19 1 evs 
Buffalo ..... 1,411 441 1,375 302 305 
Afloat .... 611 394 si a 
Chicago ...10,677 7,374 4,211 212 1,048 
pS eee 282 ee. ces eee 
Detroit ..... 202 29 46 18 5 
Duluth ....7,997 ony 93 471 1,669 
Galveston ..2,475 whe sae 15 602 
Indianapolis. 663 159 1,418 cea. Ooms 
Kan. City. . 20,656 80 26 36 32 
Milwaukee.. 903 154 1,352 12 = 287 
WOU. . n5 2 0:00 7,766 117 2,063 113 310 
N. Orleans.. 767 67 154 1 218 
New York... 184 30 238 85 215 
Fort Worth.5,482 96 238 3 14 
Omaha ..... 8,883 81 238 50 =: 182 
Peoria ...... 13 10 713 ves 1 
Philadelphia 716 16 ©=. 330 22 = «104 
Sioux City.. 620 26 124 12 31 
St. Joseph ..2,384 10 +e eer 
St. Louis ...4,740 71 326 7 
Toledo Ss ize 20 
Wichita 1 2 Ss oo 
Canals . ‘cp nae 22 oes 
Lakes ...... one _= 





1,383 


Totals ..87,914 9,516 13,376 6,1 
2,131 3,4 


Last year..61,044 22,312 21,501 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Decreases—Corn, 712,000. Increases— 


Wheat, 3,774,000 bus; barley, 904,000; oats 
2,412,000; rye, 71,000. 
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Corn #5 PRODUCTS 





New Orleans.—Domestic demand for 
corn was fair last week, and prices de- 
clined a little. The foreign call fell off, 
13,098 bus leaving this port, all for Latin 
America. Quotations, Sept. 6: No. 2 
yellow $1.23 bu, No. 3 $1.21; No. 2 white 
$1.23, No. 3 $1.21 (for export 6c bu 
less, sacked); yellow chops, $2.25 per 
100 Ibs; cream meal, $2.55; standard 
meal, $2.45; grits, $2.55. 

gt. Lowis—Demand for corn last 
week was fair, and eventually a pretty 

clearance was effected. Industries, 
shippers, elevators and mills were the 
buyers. Receipts were 344 cars, against 
906 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Sept. 8: No. 1 corn $1.004% bu, No. 2 
corn 991,c; No. 2 yellow $1.01@1.01%, 
No. 5 yellow 99c, No. 6 yellow 951,c; 
No. 1 white $1.03, No. 2 white $1.021,@ 
1.08, No. 83 white $1.02. Standard meal 
was quoted at $2.30 and cream meal at 
$2.40 per 100 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks. 


ashville—Demand for corn goods in 
the South was active last week, though 
the market was quiet. Shipments for 
10 days were 70 cars, compared with 58 
last year. Shipments of corn from Kan- 
sas and Nebraska continue, with offer- 
ings not so free. Stocks are moderate. 
Grist mills are selling a fair volume of 
corn meal. Market firm. Quotations, 
Sept. 8: No. 2 white corn $1.151% bu, No. 
8 white $1.144%4; No. 2 yellow $1.17%, 
No. 3 yellow $1.161%4; degerminated 
cream meal, 96-lb bags, $2.40 per 100 
lbs. 

Kansas City.—After a period of de- 
pression early last week, when demand 
was not so keen as it has been recently, 
inquiry for corn became very active and 
prices regained the loss they had made 
and in some cases made slight gains. 
Quotations, Sept. 8: white corn, No. 2 
9@98Y,c bu, No. 3 9414,@98c, No. 4 
9@97c; yellow corn, No. 2 95@97c, No. 
8 94@96c, No. 4 93@95c; mixed corn, 
No. 2 92@9414,c, No. 3 9114%4,@94c, No. 4 
91@93c. 

Chicago.—There was a steady demand 
last week for warehouse stocks of corn 
goods, There was no big buying, and 
users took only enough to tide them 
over until new crop begins to move, 
when they hope that prices will be more 
attractive. Corn flour was quoted, Sept. 
8, at $2.40 per 100 lbs, corn meal $2.40 
@2.50, cream meal $2.40, and hominy 
$2.40. Cash corn held up fairly well, and 
demand was fair. 
steady and heavy shipments out of here 
during recent weeks, and stocks are be- 
ing lowered considerably. Local grain 
men feel that as a result, and if ship- 
ments continue on same basis, corn will 
be scarce before the new crop begins to 
move. No, 1 yellow was quoted on Sept. 
8 at $1.04 bu, No. 2 yellow $1.0314,@ 
1.04%, No. 4 yellow $1.01, No. 5 yellow 
$1.01, No. 6 yellow 98@99c; No. 2 white 
$1.03Y,, No. 3 white $1.0214, No. 4 white 
9c, No. 5 white 971,@99c, No. 6 white 
9%@96c; No. 3 mixed $1, No. 4 mixed 
9c, No. 6 mixed 95@951,c. 

Memphis.—Buyers took only their im- 
mediate needs of corn meal last week, 
keeping stocks small until new corn is 
available. Because of the failure of the 
corn crop in much of the cotton belt, 
little competition is expected from home 
ground meal. Cream meal sold early in 
the week ending Sept. 8 as low as $4.45 
@4.50 bbl, basis 24’s, but later offerings 
were not below $4.60, with some mills 
as high as $5, the latter saying they did 
hot care for business until new corn was 
to be had. 

Evansville—Business at local corn 
mills increased last week, with promise 
of continued activity. With the advent 
of new corn on the market in three or 
four weeks, local millers anticipate a re- 
sumption of the 24-hour schedule of op- 
eration. White corn is furnished from 
local sources, yellow still being obtained 
from the West. Quotations, Sept. 8: 
corn, $1 bu; corn meal, $2.90; corn bran, 
$2; cracked corn, $2.50. 

Milwaukee—Corn was stronger last 
Week, and at the close had advanced 
about 2c. Offerings were heavier than 
Usual, but the trade absorbed all re- 
teipts. Yellow was bringing a premium. 





There have been, 
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Receipts were 157 cars against 113 the 
week before and 132 last year. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 8: No. 3 yellow, $1.014@ 
1.02 bu; No. 3 white, $1.0114@1.02; No. 
8 mixed, 98c@$1. Corn meal continues 
weak, due to the small demand and 
heavy supplies. On Sept. 8 it was quot- 
ed nominally at $1.70@1.75 per 100 lbs. 


Minneapolis.—The corn market at best 
is quiet, although cash prices are holding 
firm with the option. Local receipts are 
fair to good. No, 2 yellow is quoted at 
1@2c bu over Chicago September; No. 3 
yellow, September price to Ic over; No. 
4 yellow, September to 2c under; No. 5 
yellow, 3@5c under; No. 6 yellow, 5@8c 
under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 8 
was 944,@99%ec; the closing price on 
Sept. 10 was 9442@95%2c. White corn 
meal was quoted at Minneapolis on Sept. 
11 at $6.20@6.30 per 100 Ibs, and yellow 
at $6.10@6.20. 


Buffalo—Larger receipts and lower 
western markets eased corn prices early 
last week, but demand continued good, 
and there was a sharp recovery, with 
prices at the close practically where they 
were a week ago and promising an ad- 
vance. Last week 272,004 bus were re- 
ceived by lake and 299,200 by rail. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 8, Philadelphia basis: No. 
2 yellow, $1.02, bu; No. 3, $1.18%@ 
1.19%; No. 4, $1.16%,@1.17%. Table 
corn meal improved, and an increased 
business was reported, both export and 
domestic. Quotations remained  un- 
changed, however, at $2.80 per 100 lbs. 


Philadelphia.—Corn advanced Ic bu 
early last week, but later dropped 21,c. 
There was very little business done. 
Quotations, Sept. 8: No. 2 yellow, $1.17% 
@1.19¥% bu; No. 3, $1.16@1.18. Corn 
goods were quiet and more easily in- 
fluenced by the downward movement of 
raw material. On Sept. 8, fancy kiln- 
dried yellow and white meal, in 100-lb 
sacks, was quoted at $2.85. 


Baltimore.—Corn was irregular and 
more active last week, with contract 
grade still not quoted. Arrivals were 
6,042 bus, all by rail. Sales, if any, 
were not reported, and were confined to 
through shipments from the West for 
export. Closing price, Sept. 8, of do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, was $1.23@ 
1.24 bu, or le up from the previous 
week and showing a good profit, based 
on western prices. Cob corn was un- 
changed but only a moderate seller at 
$5.75@6 bbl. Corn meal and hominy 
were higher and more active at $2.40@ 
2.66 per 100 lbs. 


Boston.—Granulated yellow and bolt- 
ed yellow corn meal were steady last 
week at $3.05, but feeding meal and 
cracked corn were lower at $2.40, all in 
100-lb sacks. A better demand was re- 
ported. Gluten feed was in quiet de- 
mand, with the market steady at $47.05 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points. The 
corn market was very firm, with a sharp 
advance in prices and somewhat better 
demand. Quotations, Sept. 8: No. 2 yel- 
low corn, shipment all-rail, $1.25@1.26 
bu, No. 3 yellow $1.23@1.24; lake-and- 
rail, No. 2 yellow $1.21@1.22, No. 3 yel- 
low $1.20@1.21. 

Pittsburgh—Sales of corn products 
improved last week, with buyers showing 
more interest than for some time, al- 
though the bulk of the buying was con- 
fined to small lots for prompt delivery. 
Offerings were rather liberal. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 8: No. 2 yellow, shelled, 
$1.14@1.15 bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, 
$1.18@1.14; kiln-dried yellow and white 
meal, fancy, $2.95@3 in 100-lb sacks. 

Atlanta.—There was a brisk call for 
good white western milling corn last 
week, due to failure of the Georgia crop 
this year and the exhaustion of sup- 
plies of last year’s crop. Mills are op- 
erating on a better basis than in some 
months. Very little buying is reported 
by dealers. Quotations, Sept. 8, f.o.b., 
Atlanta: No. 2 white western corn, with 
bill, $1.25 bu; No. 2 yellow, $1.26. 

Indianapolis.— Corn was somewhat 
stronger last week. Demand was fair 
from feeders, and rural elevators bought 
some. The prospects for Indiana corn 
are the brightest for years. Quotations, 
Sept. 8: No. 3 white 97144@991,¢ bu, No. 
4 white 954%,@97\%c; No. 3 yellow 95, 
@97¥,c, No. 4 yellow 934%,@95%%,c; No. 


83 mixed 924,@9414c, No. 4 mixed 9014 
@921',¢. 

San Francisco.—Demand for corn was 
very limited last week, on account of 
other grains being cheaper. Quotations, 
Sept. 7, basis 100 lbs, delivered, San 
Francisco: eastern No. 2 yellow, $2.22, 
bulk; Egyptian, $2.15, sacked; Califor- 
nia milo, $2, sacked; eastern No. 2 milo, 
$2, bulk; No. 2 Kafir, $1.95, bulk. 

Toronto.—Corn was fairly plentiful 
and in good demand last week. No. 3 
yellow was quoted, on Sept. 8, at $1.14 
@1.18 bu, delivered, Ontario points; No. 
2, $1.16@1.20. 


Minneapolis ——Local rye millers claim 
to be doing very little new business. 
To date, there has been no contracting 
of importance, sales being confined large- 
ly to less than car lots. Quotations in 
eastern markets are out of line with 
asking prices in the West, indicating that 
resellers are active, or else the smaller 
rye millers in Pennsylvania are willing 
to accept business on a basis that would 
represent a loss to western mills. Rye 
grain prices here are relatively stronger 
than wheat. Pure white rye flour is 





' quoted at $5.75@5.90 bbl, in 98-lb cot- 


tons, f.o.b., Minneapolis, pure medium 
$5.25@5.35 and pure dark $4.25@4.35. 
Yields from new crop rye still are dis- 
appointing. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10,053 bbls flour, compared with 
12,550 made by four mills in the pre- 
vious week. 


Milwaukee.—Large buyers of rye flour 
are not coming into the market very 
rapidly yet, due to prices. It is difficult 
to get the buyers and sellers together. 
The drop in the cash rye market last 
week did not help mills in their argu- 
ment that prices are due to hold firmly. 
Rye flour was about 5c lower, as a result 
of the break in the cash article. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 8: pure white, $5.95@6.10 
bbl; light, $5.80@5.95; medium, $5.45@ 
5.60; pure dark, $4.60@4.75; rye meal, 
$4.50@4.65. 

Chicago.— Local mill representatives 
report keen competition for rye flour 
business. Buyers are not taking hold in 
a big way, but are merely buying as 
needed, hoping that prices will work 
lower. Local output totaled 3,735 bbls 
last week, against 3,874 in the previous 
one. On Sept. 7 mill asking prices were, 
on patent white rye, $5.80@5.95 bbl, 
jute, medium $5.30@5.55 and dark $4.25 
@4.55. 

Duluth—tThe rye mill reported a little 
better demand for flour last week. The 
firmness in rye prices and growing in- 
terest of needy buyers made it com- 
paratively easy to transact business. 
Quotations, Sept. 8, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb 
cottons: pure white, $6 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $5.45; No. 3 dark, $4.45; No. 5 
blend, $5.90; No. 8 rye, $4.95. 

St. Louis.—Mill quotations, f.o.b., St. 
Louis, basis 98-lb cottons, Sept. 8: pure 
white patent, $6.30 bbl; medium, $5.80; 
pure dark, $4.80; rye meal, $5. 

New York.—Sales of rye flour were 
limited last week, and interest was mod- 
erate, without special feature. White 
patent, in jutes, on Sept. 7, was quoted 
at $6.65@6.85 bbl. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour was easier and 
slow last week, in sympathy with the 
grain, some buyers feeling friendly to 
the product at current rates and others 
looking for a decided drop. Quotations, 
Sept. 8, in 98-lb cottons: pure top white 
patent $6.50@6.70 bbl, straight $5.95@ 
6.15 and dark $4.95@5.15. 

Boston.—Rye flour was firm last week, 
with prices steady. Rye meal and pure 
dark rye also were firmly held. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 8: choice white patent rye 
flour $6.50@6.80 bbl, standard patents 
$6.25@6.60, medium light straights $6@ 
6.25, medium dark straights $5.75@6, 
rye meal $5.15@5.40 and pure dark rye 
$5@5.25, all in sacks, mill shipment. 

Pittsburgh—Rye flour improved last 
week. Bakers who specialize in rye 
bread bought rather freely for future 
delivery. With the approach of colder 
weather, demand for rye breads in- 
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creases materially. Quotations, Sept. 8: 
pure white $6.45@6.65 bbl, medium $5.90 
@6.10, and dark $4.90@5.10, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh. 

Buffalo—Rye flour was a. trifle 
stronger last week, although there was 
no advance in prices and production 
showed considerable decrease. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 8: white $6.55@6.85 bbl, me- 
dium $6.50@6.70, and dark $4.45@4.75, 
f.o.b., Buffalo. Rochester quotation, 
Sept. 8: white $6.85@7.15, 98-lb cottons, 
car lots. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour was quiet and 
unchanged last week, with moderate but 
ample offerings. Quotations, Sept. 8, in 
140-lb jute sacks: white, $6.65@6.90 bbl; 
medium, $6@6.25; dark, $5@5.25. 

Atlanta.—Demand was fair last week 
for rye flour, although most orders were 
for immediate wants. Inquiry does not 
secm to promise any great improvement 
in the near future. Prices are rather 
high, dark rye being quoted at $6.75@7 
bbl. 


Indianapolis.—No increase is reported 
here for rye flour, and from all reports 
the present crop of rye is terrible in 
quality. ‘There was some harvested in 
the northern part of the state, but qual- 
ity is off color, most of it being light. 
Buyers object seriously to present prices. 
Quotations, Sept. 8: white $6.25@6.45, 
jute, medium $5.90@6.15, and dark $4.80 
@5.10. 


NEW RYE FLOUR CONTENT LOW 

As more and more of the new crop 
rye comes to market, it becomes in- 
creasingly apparent that the flour con- 
tent is markedly below normal, says the 
review for Sept. 8, issued by Frank H 
Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, Wis. This 
condition is general throughout the coun- 
try, but more aggrevated in some sec- 
tions than in others. The quality of the 
flour will not be impaired, states the re- 
view, but a greater number of pounds 
of new rye will be required to produce 
grades equivalent to those of previous 
years. 
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Toronto.—Scarcity of grain is curtail- 
ing business in rolled oats. Cereal mill- 
ers believe that a good deal of trading 
could be done if oats for grinding were 
available. Supplies of old crop grain 
are exhausted, and the new crop in the 
West will be more or less held up until 
the wheat harvest is completed. Prices 
were unchanged last week. Quotations, 
Sept. 8: rolled oats $6.90 bbl, in 90-lb 
jute bags, mixed cars, less 10c bbl for 
cash; straight cars, delivered, on track, 
$6.60; oatmeal, in 98-lb jute bags, 10 
per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Quite an improvement was 
noticed in demand for rolled oats last 
week, Prices were unchanged, and on 
Sept. 7 were quoted at $3.50 per 90-lb 
jute bag. 

Winnipeg.—There was no _ improve- 
ment last week in demand for rolled 
oats or oatmeal, but millers are hopeful 
that this month will terminate the dull 
period. Good milling oats are scarce, 
and some mills complain that they can- 
not secure sufficient supplies. Prices re- 
main firm. Quotations, Sept. 8: rolled 
oats in 80-lb bags $3.25, and oatmeal in 
98-lb bags 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


Chicago.—Domestic trading in oat 
products was active last week. On Sept. 
7, rolled oats were quoted at $2.35 in 
90-lb sacks, and oatmeal at $2.60 per 
100 lbs. 


Philadelphia.—Oatmeal was quiet and 
easier last week. Supplies are small but 
ample. Quotations, Sept. 8: ground, 
$3.25 per 100-lb jute sack; rolled, $3 per 
90-lb jute sack. 

Buffalo.—Rolled oats were unchanged 
last week, as demand was light. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 8: 90’s, Buffalo, $2.85; 
Rochester, $2.95. 

Boston.—Offerings of rolled oatmeal 
were more liberal last week, prices being 
a shade lower at $2.85, with cut and 
ground at $3.13, all in 90-lb sacks. 
There was a slight improvement in de- 
mand. 


Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Sept. 11 at $2.45 per 90 Ibs. 
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VESSEL SPACE AT DULUTH 
REMAINS IN GOOD DEMAND 


Dututsa, Minn.—Demand for vessel 
space by grain shippers has been good 
the past week, and considerable activity 
has been manifest in the chartering of 
tonnage to carry the increasing accumu- 
lations of grain. Barley is the grain 
most actively moving, with some rye and 
wheat -also going out. Most of the ship- 
ments are via Canadian routes, and hence 
Montreal tonnage is in largest demand. 
Buffalo, however, is getting a fairly good 
quantity. The wheat rate to Buffalo 
from Duluth still holds at 2c bu, and 
Montreal tonnage brings 742@8c. For 
later loading periods, rates are quoted 
higher. Vessels chartered for loading 
the first half of September are taking 
on cargoes, and shipments are increas- 
ing rapidly. A steamer of medium size 
has been chartered to load at Duluth 
the first half of October and hold the 
cargo at Buffalo until Dec. 20 to Jan. 1 
at 64%2c bu. A good demand for vessel 
space for winter storage is expected to 
develop in November. 

oo > 

GRAIN EXPORTS IN SOUTHEAST 

Arianta, Ga.—The business report of 
the sixth federal reserve district by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, cov- 
ering conditions in July, states there was 
a heavy decrease that month in grain 
exports out of the South Atlantic and 
Gulf Coast ports, especially at New Or- 
leans, where wheat, corn and oats de- 
clined nearly 100 per cent, compared 
with July, 1928, and were also consid- 
erably less than in June. Wheat ex- 
ports were especially low in July at all 
southeastern ports. 

oo SD 

HEAVY GALVESTON GRAIN EXPORTS 

Oxtanoma Criry, Oxta.—More than 
5,150,000 bus of different grains were 
cleared for export during August out 
of Galveston, the actual loadings 
amounting to 4,817,920 bus, according to 
compilation of the grain inspection de- 
partment of the Galveston Cotton Ex- 
change and Board of Trade. The larg- 
est clearance of flour for some time was 
made recently with pressing demands 
for ocean space, 

oo D> 

MANCHURIAN WHEAT CROP LARGER 

Wasuinoton, D. C—The Manchurian 
wheat crop is roughly estimated to be 


10 per cent larger than last year’s good, 


crop, but of poorer quality, according to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
The increase in production is due to a 
substantial increase in acreage, which is 
explained by several years of favorable 
prices together with good yields, and to 
the opening up of new lands. Exces- 
sive rains in late July and early August 
made harvesting difficult, and reduced 
both the yield per acre and the quality 
below last year. 

Manchurian mills are anticipating sup- 
plies and operations fully as large as 
for the active season just closing. 
Throughout the past season, mills in Man- 
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The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished by the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office, prior to registration, 
is reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, patent and 
trademark lawyers, Washington, D. C. Feed 
millers and dealers who feel that they would 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file, 
within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 

SILCO; Silbernagel & Co., Pine Bluff, 
Ark; hen feed, all-grain feed, heavy grain 
feed, mincemeat, and rolled oats. Use 
claimed since 1921. 

“ROSE”; Norris Grain Co., Chicago; oats 
in natural state. Use claimed since about 
Jan. 1, 1912. 

VITALIME and design; River Products 
Co., Iowa City, Iowa; stock feed. Use 
claimed since March 12, 1928. 

W in a circle; F. 8S. Wertz & Son, Reading, 
Pa; dairy, horse, hog and poultry feeds. 
Use claimed since March 4, 1925. 


PURE AND SURE; Ardmore Flour & 


Feed Co., Ardmore, Okla; alfalfa molasses, 
horse and mule feed, mixed dairy feed and 
mixed poultry feed. Use 
June, 1926. 


claimed since 
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churia had enough wheat to operate at 
practically full capacity, and in addi- 
tion there were exports in significant 
volume for the first time since 1922, 
amounting to about 4,200,000 bus, bought 
chiefly by Japan. There is normally an 
outlet for certain quantities of “club 
straight” flour at Dairen as distinguished 
from the high gluten flour of northern 
Manchuria, and there is an active inter- 
est in club flour there at present. 


oops 
ASKS INCREASED CORN TARIFF 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—In a brief filed 
with the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, W. R. Ogg, representing the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau: Federation, urges 
that the maximum increase permissible 
under the flexibility provisions of the 
tariff law be made in the customs duties 
on corn. This would mean a raising of 
the rates from l5c to 22%c bu. The 
brief deals largely with protests from 
Argentina, from which country most corn 
imports to the United States have been 
coming, against tariff duties on the prod- 
uct. Of 5,458,000 bus imported last 
year, 5,164,000 came from Argentina. 

oo > 
CHAMPIONSHIP AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 

MeE.LsourNeE, AustrRaLiA.—All wheat en- 
tered for the championship prizes at the 
Royal Agricultural Society’s show in 
Sydney, New South Wales, were sub- 
mitted to careful milling tests. Four 
states were represented, and the stand- 
ard of quality was very satisfactory. 

In the class for strong white wheats 
the winning variety was the old and well- 
tried Comeback, which produces a beau- 
tiful grain, but, unfortunately, not a very 
heavy yield, and therefore, as the millers 











| FLOUR BRANDS 











The following list of trademarks, pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office on Sept. 4, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
patent and trademark lawyers, Washington, 
D. C. Millers and flour dealers who feel 
that they would be damaged by the regis- 
tration of any of these marks are permitted 
by law to file, within 30 days after publica- 
tion of the marks, a formal notice of oppo- 
sition. 

JACK SPRAT and design; Western Gro- 
cer Co., Marshalltown, Iowa; pastry cake 
flour and other foods. Use claimed since 
March 11, 1918. 

JUNO BRAND; the McClintock-Trunkey 
Co., Spokane, Wash; rolled oats, corn flakes, 
rice and other foods. Use claimed since 
1904. 

PURE AND SURE; Ardmore Flour & 
Feed Co., Ardmore, Okla; wheat flour and 
corn meal. Use claimed since June, 1926. 








have long since ceased offering a pre- 
mium for supplies of it, is not extensive- 
ly grown. 

The sample weighed 6612 lbs to the bush- 
el. It furnished 75.5 per cent of flour, the 
percentage of gluten was 16.5, and the 
strength 55.5. Three samples of the In- 
dian wheat, Pusa No. 4, were next in 
order of merit, the best of them having 
given 75.2 per cent of flour and weighed 
67% lbs to the bushel. 

In the medium strong white class the 
leading variety was Perfection, which 
turned the scales at 664% lbs and pro- 
duced 75 per cent of flour, with a gluten 
percentage of 14, and a strength of 50. 
Cuartes J, Matruews. 

oo] 

Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

c From 


§Mont- tNew 














To— tNew York real Orleans 
AROOROR oc cetides 22.00 35.00 **27.00 
Amsterdam ........ *23.00 24.00 25.00 
ARCWOED ccocccccsece *23.00 eoee £425.00 
Avonmouth ........ 19.00 26.00 **27.00 
Bergen ..... - *30.00 32.00 37.00 
Bordeaux ... - 40.00 oeee 30.00 
Bremen *22.00 24.00 25.00 
BUUEGE to ccccsccces *19.00 26.00 **27.00 
COPE 65.0 ccrccsves 21.00 26.00 **27.00 
Copenhagen ........ *30.00 32.00 35.00 
GU cciccccccceces 22.00 36.00 **27.00 
DORM ccc cccsccccs *30.00 33.00 45.00 
RE OLE 22.00 28.00 **27.00 
TOGO nc cccvcecnse 22.00 24.00 **27.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 ones 45.00 
Gibraltar ase ° ees coes 
Glasgow . 26.00 **25.00 
Gothenburg ........ *30.00 32.00 37.00 
BEE otc cqeune *22.00 26.00 125.00 
gg BEE eee 40.00 eee 727.60 
Helsingfors ........ *31.00 33.00 45.00 
BEMEE  ccccnccccecces 21.00 27.00 **27.00 
EMER wcccccccccccs 21.00 27.00 **27.00 
EAVOPMOER oc cccccces 18.00 24.00 **25.00 
ere 18.00 24.00 **25.00 
Londonderry -e. 24.00 33.00 **27.00 
BMEAIMO occccccccces *33.00 35.00 42.00 
Manchester ....... 18.00 24.00 **25.00 
Marseilles ......... 40.00 cece 35.00 
Newcastle ......... 21.00 27.00 **27.00 
GMO cccccscccccccss *30.00 32.00 37.00 
Pirsus ..cccccseces 30.00 cece 40.00 
Rotterdam ......... *23.00 24.00 tt25.00 
Southampton ...... 29.00 29.00 **27.00 
Stavanger R 32.00 37.00 
Stettin 37.00 46.00 
Stockholm 35.00 42.00 





*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Am- 
sterdam 21@28c, Antwerp 21@23c, Bergen 
29@30c, Bremen 20@22c, Bristol 23c, Copen- 
hagen 29@30c, Danzig 26@28c, Gibraltar 
35c, Gothenburg 29@30c, Hamburg 18@22c, 
Helsingfors 28c, Malmo 30@33c, Oslo 29@ 
30c, Rotterdam 21@23c, Stettin 28c, Stock- 
holm 30@33c. 

tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

**Through October, 1928. 

ttThrough March, 1929. 

§Through September, 1928. 
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Registration at Pennsylvania Millers’ Convention 


Those registered at the Pennsylvania 
Millers’ State Association convention in- 
cluded the following: 


H. S. Appenzellar, Lakeview Milling Co., 
Chambersburg. 

George A. Arnold, Reindollar Co., Taney- 
town, Md 

J. H. Barnes, Robinson Mfg. Co., Muncy. 

S. A. Barshinger, Red Lion (Pa.) Milling Co. 

F. W. Bauer, Gruendler Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co., St. Louis. 

Edgar B. Black, Charles Kennedy & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

John P. Broderick, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

John Buckley, Chase Bag Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. F. Campbell, Crouch Bros. Co., Erie. 

A. T. Collins, Shupe Mills, Mount Pleasant. 

D. L. Cook, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Brooklyn. 

George V. Dayton, Dayton Milling Co., To- 
wanda. 

S. S. Densening, Lancaster (Pa.) Milling Co. 

c. F. Ehrhart, Hanover. 

Elmer and Griffith Ellis, Latrobe (Pa.) Mill- 
ing Co. 

E. J. Eshelman, J. W. Eshelman & Sons, 
Lancaster. 

Newton C. Evans, National Miller, Chicago. 

W. B. Girvin, Leola. 

John D. Greybill, Hoffer-Garman Co., Har- 
risburg. 

c. C, Gumbert, Red Bank Mills, New Beth- 
lehem. 

W. K. Harlacher, Wheatina Co., Highspire. 

R. Harper, Harper Grain Co., Pittsburgh. 

L. . C. Hart, Millers Review & Dixie 
Miller, Atlanta, Ga. 

James F. Hayes, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

H. J. and J. C. Hefty, Hefty Milling Co., 
Watsontown. 

D. M. Hershey, S. W. Hershey Flour Mills, 
York. , 

A. B. Hess, York. 

D. E. Hobelman, American Miller, Chicago. 

Cc. A. and John Hoffa, Pennsylvania Millers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Wilkes-Barre. 

William H. Hogsett, J. F. Hogsett Milling 
Co., Uniontown. 

Hubert J. Horan, Philadelphia. 


Cc. M. Hutchison, Pennsylvania Millers’ Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co., Harrisburg. 

B. F. Isenberg, secretary Pennsylvania Mill- 
ers’ State Association, Huntingdon. 


Cc. G. Jordan, Pennsylvania Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

Stanley Kline, Kline Bros., Inc., Boons- 
boro, Md. 


c. C. Latus, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association, Pittsburgh. 

J. H. McBurney, Canonsburg (Pa.) Mill- 
ing Co. 

Philip McCrabb, Holtwood. 

R. C. Miner, Miner-Hillard Milling Co., 
Wilkes-Barre. 

H. C. W. Patterson, Patterson Milling Co., 
Saltsburg. 

A. B. C. Patton, Washington (Pa.) Milling 


Co. 

R. A. Peebles, Adams Bag Co., Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio. 

W. A. Rector, Pittsburgh. 

Cc. W. Reigle, Paxtonville. 

H. H. Richardson, Sheffield Elevator Co., 
Buffalo. 

L. Riddleberger, Greensboro (Md.) Milling 
Co. 

Ross Rohrer, Quarrysville. 

Paul E. Seaman, Raymond Bag Co., Mid- 
dletown. 

A. R. Selby, Liberty Milling Co., Inc., Ger- 
mantown, Md. 

F. H. Sickman, Pequea. 

Charles C. Smith, Bemis Bro. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cc. M. Stickell, D. A. Stickell & Sons, Inc., 
Hagerstown, Md. 

Cc. T. Streckler, Lebanon. 

George L. Stroyer, Thomas Phillips Co., 
New York. 

George A. Stuart, Pennsylvania Bureau of 
Markets, Harrisburg. 

Cc. E. Vermelya, City Flour Mills, Muncy. 

A. K. Vesh, Millersburg. 

Cc. Y. Wagner, Bellefonte. 

Charles Waldron, Sprout-Waldron Co., 
Muncy. 

H. V. White, White Milling Co., Bloomsburg. 

W. N. Yeorick, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Charles E. Young, Hagerstown, Md. 

A. F. and E. K. Zartman, Lilitz. 


Bag Co., 
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Minneapolis —Crushers report an jm. 
proved demand for linseed meal, with 
prices higher than a week ago. Quota- 


tion, Sept. 10, $45.50@46 ton for Sep- 
tember-October shipment. The export 
market is holding firm, with cake priced 
at $45 ton, f.as., New York, for (jp. 
tober-December shipment. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ———Duluth—_. 
Track To arr. Track Sept. (et, 


Sept. 4...$2.02% 2.01% 2.05 2.04 2.0 
Sept. 6... 2.01% 2.02 2.04% 2.03% 2.054 
Sept. 6... 2.02% 2.02% 2.05 2.04 2.054 
Sept. 7... 2.083% 2.03 2.06 2.05% 2.07 
Sept. 8... 2.04% 2.03% 2.06 2.05% 2.07% 
Sept. 10.. 2.01% 2.03% 2.08% 2.07% 2.09 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to Sept. 8, 1928, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : ' 


7-Receipts— Shipments 
1928 1927 1928 1927 











Minneapolis ... 1,346 1,063 12 227 
Duluth ....... 62 89 25 11 
Totals ...... 1,408 1,152 37804 


Duluth—Flaxseed futures were dull 
last week, only a few traders being in- 
terested. Prices closed, Sept. 8, 1,@Ic 
up from Sept. 1. Cash held firm, under 
smal receipts and light trading. No. | 
spot was unchanged at September price 
to 2c over. 


Winnipeg.—tLinseed cake and meal 
were dull last week, and only a little 
business was transacted. Stocks were 
very light, and the price was not weak- 
ened by the poor demand. Quotations, 
Sept. 8: oil cake in bags $44 ton, and 
meal $46. Crushers took only a small 
interest in flaxseed, and the market was 
dull and featureless. No new flaxseed 
has come forward, and supplies of old 
crop appear to be very limited. No. | 
northwestern closed, Sept. 8, at $1.83% 
bu, basis in store Fort William or Port 
Arthur. 


Toronto.—Linseed oil mills reported a 
fair demand for meal last week, at u- 
changed prices. On Sept. 8, in second- 
hand bags, it was quoted at $50@i5l 
ton, car lots, mill points. 


Chicago.—There was some buying of 
linseed meal last week, but mixers and 
country dealers were taking only small 
quantities. Chicago crushers and _ job- 
bers held prices, Sept. 7, at $47.50 ton, 
Chicago, although northwestern meal was 
available at slightly lower levels. 


Milwaukee.—Despite the easier tone of 
high protein feeds, linseed oil meal 
gained 50c last week and had a firmer 
trend. A moderate demand was report- 
ed. Quotation, Sept. 8, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$47.50@48 ton. 


Kansus City—There was good demand 
for linseed meal last week, it being 
somewhat scarce. Mills were not offer- 
ing spot supplies; if they could be ob- 
tained, appreciable sales might be effect- 
ed. Prices were 50c higher. Quotations, 
Sept. 8, $49.30@49.80 ton. 


Pittsburgh—tLinseed oil meal sales 
were light last week, with offerings con- 
siderably improved. Buying was prin- 
cipally in small lots for prompt ship- 
ment. Quotation, Sept. 8, $51.20 ton. 


Buffalo—Linseed meal prices dropped 
50c@$1 last week, as there was no In- 
crease in demand. Quotations, Sept. 8: 
84 per cent, $48@48.50 ton; 32 per cent, 
$47.50. 

Boston—Linseed meal was _ inactive 
last week, with offerings liberal and de- 
mand generally poor. Buffalo shippers 
were offering 34 per cent meal at $53.50 
@654.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, prompt ship- 
ment, Boston points. There were 1? 
offerings from Edgewater for local de 
livery. 

oo 


FEED MANUFACTURERS TO MEET 

Memruis, Tenn.—The third annual 
meeting of the Southern Mixed Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association will be held 
here on Oct. 15-17, and indications até 
for a full attendance of the member- 
ship. E. P. MacNicol, secretary, is put- 
ting the finishing touches on the pro 
gram. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE BAKESHOP 

















Arkansas 
C. §, Stroope has purchased the Mag- 
nolia (Ark.) Bakery from A. D. Gross. 
Kline & Son, of Texarkana, will open 
a bakery at Stamps. 


California 

The Hyde Park Bakery, San Jose, will 
move to North First Street, and will be 
known as the Gunderson Bakery Co. 

G. A. Zitlau has purchased the interest 
of his partner, A. Greifield, in the Unit- 
ed States Bakery, Petaluma, and will con- 
tinue the business alone. 

John Arnal and Albert Bruzau have 
opened the Plaza Bakery, Oxnard, for- 
merly known as the Wolff Sisters’ Bak- 
ery, in a new building, financed by the 
Wolff sisters. 

F. B. Hughes has purchased the Palm 
Garden Bakery & Confectionery, 123 
East Olive Avenue, Monrovia, from C. J. 
Jacobs, and will operate it as the Hughes 
Pastry Shop. 

A, and Wendell Schell have purchased 
the bakery of A. S. Wolfe, Brawley. 

H. H. Best has reopened the Rialto 
(Cal.) Bakery. 

George Gleichweit has opened his 
Snow White Pastry Shop at 113 East 
Yosemite Avenue, Madera. 


Colorado 


W. E. Smith has purchased the City 
Bakery, Florence, from Henry Streck. 

Bravo & Figuero have opened the New 
Spain Bakery at 324 North Union Ave- 
nue, Pueblo, and will bake Mexican bread 
exclusively. 

Frank Dotzel has purchased a half in- 
terest with Dominic Bonaventuri in the 
Star Bakery, Durango. 


Connecticut 
The United Bakers’ Supply Co., Hart- 
ford, has been incorporated, with $50,- 
000 capital, by H. M. Labinger, et al., 
of Hartford. 


Georgia 
The National Biscuit Co. is enlarging 
warehouse facilities at its Atlanta plant. 


Idaho 
The partnership of Walter & Romph, 
bakers, Payette, has been dissolved, 
Frank Walter continuing the business. 
William Chilton’s Home Bakery, Oro- 
fino, has been sold to J. B. White and 
T. C. Amadon. 


Illinois 

Fred Flatau, Callie Avenue, Morton 
Grove, died suddenly. His bakery will 
be operated by a member of the family. 

Julius Becker has purchased the bak- 
ery of George Blumer, 1207 Washington 
Avenue, Cairo. 

The Innovation Daytime Bakeries, 
Chicago, have added the sixth store to 
their chain, leasing a shop at Diversey 
Parkway and Lehmann Court. 


Indiana 


The Broadlick Bakery, Delphi, has 
been closed. 

The bakery owned by H. B. Dulin, 
saoenton, has been sold to Frank Shol- 
on, 

lowa 

The Beaverdale branch of the Holland 
Bakery has reopened at 2727 Beaver 
Avenue, Des Moines. The headquarters 
of the firm are at Twelfth Street and 
Grand Avenue. 

EK. A. Hansen, proprietor of the Home 
Bakery, Waterloo, and E. A. Brown, of 
Brown’s Meat Market, have consolidat- 
ed, under the name of Hansen & Brown. 
H. Harns is in charge of the baking de- 
partment. 

Mrs. C. W. Ingram has opened a bake- 
shop at Riverside. 


Kansas 
Dean Halbert has purchased the inter- 
est of his partner, J. Vanek, in the bak- 
tries at Glasco and Concordia. 


Maine 
The F. L. Jones Co., Bangor, cracker 
baker for 60 years, has decided to dis- 
continue its business. 


Massachusetts 
George W. Anthes, baker, Springfield, 
has filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy, listing liabilities of $4,278 and 
assets of $1,186. 


Minnesota 

H. J. Casey will operate a bakery, 
lunch and confectionery business at 3805 
Grand Avenue, Minneapolis. 

Marks’s Home Bakery, 
burned recently. 

Felix Kamrowski will open Felix’ Bak- 
ery Shop at St. Cloud, having purchased 
the equipment of the defunct Scott Bak- 
ery, Sauk Rapids. 

I. L. Anderson has purchased the 
Blackduck (Minn.) Bakery from Harry 
O. Moen. 

The Home Maid Bake Shop, Sauk 
Rapids, has been closed. 


Rushford, 


Mississippi 
H. H. Stendel and Jacob L. Rosetti 
have opened an Electrik-Maid Bake Shop 
at Pass Christian. 


Missouri 
The bakery owned by G. O. Plowman, 
Laclede, has been sold to R. T. Wallace. 
Montana 
The bakery of Martin Toftness, Plenty- 
wood, recently burned. 
Nebraska 


The Fay Bakery, Pawnee City, has re- 
modeled its store front. 


Albert and Dale Larimore have pur- 
chased the Royal Bakery, Humboldt, 
formerly operated by L. Schreiber. 

R. B. Bergron has sold the Valley 
(Neb.) Bakery. 

The Federal Bakery, South Omaha, 
has moved to 4921 South Twenty-fourth 
Street. 


New York 


The Malone (N. Y.) Baking Co. has 
purchased the building in which its bake- 
shop is housed. 


North Dakota 


The Bowman (N. D.) Steam Bakery, 
owned by Mr. DeBode, has installed a 
high-speed mixer. 


Ohio 
W. T. Morrison has opened a bakery 


at Drexel Avenue and Main Street, Co- 
lumbus. 


f 


/ 


Oklahoma ( 


The Wa-Ki Baking Co. has begun 
business at Konawa. 

The Shawnee (Okla.) Baking Co. has 
installed new equipment. 

The Rex Baking Co., Tulsa, has made 
numerous improvements in its shop. 

Fred C. Howell, owner of the Sanitary 
Bakery, Temple, has purchased the 
property on which it is located. 

J. B. Gates, formerly at Bristow, has 
opened a bakery at Maud. 

R. R. Jennison has repurchased the 
Home Bakery, Holdenville, from W. C. 








FLOUR AND 








FEED NOTES 














A hammer mill has been installed by 
the Farmers’ Elevator Co., Doniphan, 
Neb. 

A feed mixer is being installed in the 
elevator owned by the Mayer Grain Co., 
Denver, Ind. 

An electric feed grinder has been in- 
stalled in the plant of O. W. Hallstrom, 
North Henderson, III. 

The Elberts Grain Co., Scottsburg, 
Ind., has erected a grain elevator, and 
plans to install a feed mixer. 

The Kasco Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
is planning a $250,000 expansion pro- 
gram, which provides for enlarged feed 
milling capacity and a new warehouse. 

Henry Miller, Stanton, Minn., has in- 
stalled a feed mill. 

Keegan Bros., Richland Center, Wis., 
have installed feed grinding and mixing 
machinery. 

R. E. Thompson is building a mixed 
feed plant at Wilson, La. 

H. Ostbye is planning to install a feed 
mill at Stephen, Minn. 

W. C. Reynolds has installed a feed 
manufacturing plant at Cordele, Ga. 

The Hunting Elevator Co. has pur- 
chased the elevator and feed business of 
the Pavik Grain Co., Hartley, Iowa, and 
plans to build a warehouse. Roy Phete- 
place is manager of the plant. 

The F. A, Jenkins Co., Norwalk, Ohio, 
has leased its grain elevator to George 
Atyeo, but will continue to operate the 
feed business. 

The Consumers’ Feed Corporation has 
been incorporated at Little River, Fla., 
to manufacture and sell feeds. L. H. 
Jones is president of the company. 

The Miller Warehouse & Milling Co., 
Inc., Jennings, La. will erect a new 
plant for the manufacture of stock feeds. 
The company is planning an investment 
of nearly $100,000, of which $60,000 will 
be-for machinery and equipment. 

The grain and warehouse of the S. M. 
Fleming Co., Franklin, Tenn., recently 
acquired by the Dobson-Hicks Co., 108 
Second Avenue North, Nashville, seed 
and feed distributors, will be operated 
by the latter as a subsidiary. 

Saint & Co., 902 Dowling Street, Hous- 
ton, Texas, will erect a two-story addi- 
tion to their grain storage plant. 

J. W. Howell and J. A. Coon are the 
principal stockholders of a feed business 








which will be incorporated at Alpine, 
Texas, with a capital stock of $30,000. 
Leo T. Howell will be manager of the 
company. 

The Menard (Texas) Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co. has been incorporated, with 
$60,000 capital stock, by Harry Polem- 


sky, W. A. Quisenberry and J. M. 
Brooks. 
The Carpenter-Cook Co., wholesale 


grocer, Iron Mountain, Mich., has opened 
cash and carry branches at Green Bay, 
Escanaba, Marquette, Menominee and 
Iron Mountain. 

William O’Laughlin, of Baker, Mont., 
will erect an elevator and warehouse at 
Faith, S. D., where he will deal in flour 
and feed. 

W. A. Fraser has erected a two-story 
feed mill at Brooklyn, Iowa. 

C. E. Hutton, former manager of the 
Osakis (Minn.) Milling Co., has opened 
a retail store at Osakis, and will operate 
as the Hutton Feed Co. 

Vernon A. Peterson, formerly with the 
Atwater (Minn.) Milling Co., has asso- 
ciated himself with Mr. Anderson in the 
grain elevator at Cokato, Minn. Mr. 
Peterson will manage the commercial 
feed department of the business. 

E. J. Crane has purchased the flour 
and feed business of J. A. Freestone, 
Colfax, Wis. 

The O. & M. Lumber Co. has pur- 
chased the elevator and feed mill at Wil- 
son, Wis., from Ivan Henninger. 

Boyd D. Rose has_ reopened the 
Rochester Mill, Waterford, Wis., after 
closing it for repairs. 

The Honey Dew Mills, Chicago, will 
operate the old Omaha Alfalfa Milling 
Co.’s property in East Omaha, Neb., 
manufacturing feeds and pig meal. 

A, F. Pelton & Son will open a busi- 
ness at Grand Rapids, Minn., to be 
known as the Itasca Flour & Feed Store. 

The Wallace Grain Milling Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas, has been incorporated, 
with $15,000 capital stock, to do a feed 
milling business. Roy Douglas, 1505 
Hurley Street, Fort Worth, is among the 
incorporators. 

The Nolte-Havemann Co., Oshkosh, 
Wis., has been incorporated, with $50,- 
000 capital stock, to deal in flour, feed 
and seeds, by Frank and Herbert Nolte 
and Rudolph and Walter Havemann. 


Reed. It has been closed for some time, 
but is now in operation. 


Oregon 


The Swedish Importing & Baking Co., 
Portland, is operating under a creditors’ 
committee. 


Pennsylvania 


Joseph Collins, proprietor of the Jer- 
sey Farms Dairy & Baking Co., Erie, 
has filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy, listing assets of $1,645 and liabil- 
ities of $7,715. T. J. Mahoney has been 
named as trustee. 

The Northside Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
has been declared bankrupt by the dis- 
trict court, following the hearing of a 
petition filed by creditors. John Viros- 
tek has been appointed as trustee. 

The Anthracite Baking Co., Shenan- 
doah, has been incorporated, with $50,000 
capital, by Joseph Hama, of Kingston, 
and James and Marguerite Eames, of 
Tamaqua. The plant of the new com 
pany will be erected at Ringtown. 

The Stouck Baking Co., Cresson, 
which began doing business in May, now 
operates five trucks in its house-to-house 
trade. 

S. & J. Amoroso have let a contract 
for a bakery costing $6,000 to be built 
at 6507 Haverford Avenue, Philadelphia. 

Andrew Boyer has purchased the bak- 
ery at West Quarryville, from Harry A. 
Lefevre. 


South Dakota 


W. W. Sparrow will open a bakery at 
Alpena. 


Tennessee 


J. R. Helsley’s Bakery, 651 Speed 
Avenue, Buntyn, burned, with nearly a 
total loss. 

Texas 

The Schepps-Kleiber Baking Co., Fort 
Worth, has acquired a site at Hender- 
son and Peter Smith streets, and plans 
erection of a plant. 


Utah 

The Continental Baking Co., Ogden, 
has begun to operate its new cake 
kitchen. 

Washington 

Ray T. Cummins has sold his interest 
in the Lutz & Cummins bakery, Chehalis, 
to G. Lutz. 

P. DeVries has sold the Home Bakery, 
Lynden, to John P. Hoevens. 

Katheryn L, Murphy has sold Mother’s 
Bakery, Seattle, to E. Kube. 

The Haas Bakery, Kennewick, recent- 
ly was seriously damaged by fire. 

The Edmonds (Wash.) Bakery, F. E. 
Young, proprietor, has moved to a new 
location. 

The Holsum Bakirig Co. has opened its 
new $75,000 plant at ‘Twenty-second and 
Pacific Avenue, Hoquiam. William Ed- 
wards and E. O. Myers are associated 
in the firm, which succeeds the Twin 
City Baking Co. 

Al and Herman Sorge have opened the 
Circle Cookie Co. in its new plant at 
214 West Thirty-ninth Street, Seattle. 

A bakeshop has been opened in con- 
nection with Eipper’s Red and White 
grocery store at 700 West Seventieth 
Street, Seattle. 

G. F. Walker, Jr., has purchased the 
Hiway Bakery & Delicatessen, North 
End, Seattle, from Leo Fillmore. 

West Virginia 

The Holsom Baking Co., Morgantown, 
W. Va., has been incorporated, with $25,- 
000 capital stock, by Frank and Nora 
Wilson, of Clarksburg, W. H. and Mary 
Craze, of Morgantown, and A. H.:Trost, 
of Lonaconing, Md. 

Wisconsin 

Glen Bergen has discontinued the Iola 
(Wis.) Bakery. 

L. J. Trygstad has purchased the Bow- 
ers Bakery, Fennimore. 


Wyoming 
William Bowler has leased the Bran- 
denburg Bakery, Lovell, with an option 
to purchase. 
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Custom Grinding in the 
Feed Mill 


From an Address by A. L. Reidel Before the Michigan 
Grain, Feed and Hay Dealers’ Association 


things to be considered are its capacity, power con- 

sumption, cost of installation and the cost of opera- 
tion as weighed against the probable earnings or re- 
ceipts. 

fOne territory may warrant an investment in an 
expensive machine of one type, and another territory 
an inexpensive machine of another type. No matter 
the type selected, in my opinion it is not a success 
if the income does not pay the cost of labor, interest 
on investment, repairs, depreciation, power consump- 
tion, and overhead, as well as a reasonable rate of 
interest on the investment. 

The item of depreciation is one that is very impor- 
tant, and also one that I think the most of us are 
prone to disregard. It is my observation that the 
efficient life of the ordinary machine is not to exceed 
10 years. True, one sees machines much older still 
going, and possibly doing good work, but usually at 
the expiration of 10 years, in this day of rapid changes 
and more efficient methods, even if it is still going, a 
machine becomes so antiquated on account of new and 
more modern methods that the advisability to continue 
with the old is questionable. Thus it is important that 
proper and sufficient depreciation be figured as an item 
of expense. And so, you will appreciate, the greater 
the investment the greater the depreciation, and the 
greater the cost of operating. For not only in custom 
grinding but in the conducting of business in general 
costs must be kept down consistent with volume. 

Properly locating the grinder for the most efficient 
operation and service is important. I believe it should 
be, if it is at all possible, located at some place in 
the plant where the receiving of grain and beans will 
not interfere with customers coming in with grinding, 
or vice versa. One will be well repaid for a little 
time and study spent in properly locating his machine 
or machinery. Farmers now, as you know, and the 
rest of us are no different when we go into the other 
fellow’s place of business, demand almost instant at- 
tention when coming to your place to trade. It fol- 
lows that the party rendering the most satisfactory 
and efficient service will get the lion’s share of trade. 
I have seen, and it has frequently been mentioned, 
that many farmers, after being waited on, will stop 
to visit, but we are all more or less like that and, any- 
how, what’s the difference? That’s what we are there 
for. Now this irritates some elevator operators and 
their help, but if you would be successful at custom 
grinding, humor them in this little, human trait. 

We all know, or should know, that a good operator 
with only average equipment can do work that will 
excel that of an inefficient, careless and indifferent 
workman having at his command the best and most 
expensive equipment. 

Put one man in charge of your grinder and make 
him responsible to you for its efficient operation; know 
that he is thoroughly familiar with the machine or 
machinery. If he is a new man, see that he is prop- 
erly instructed by thoroughly training him yourself or 
turning him over to some one you know to be thor- 
oughly capable in educating him. A little time spent 
at properly instructing a new employee as to how 
you want your work done, trade treated, etc., will 
pay big dividends. 

Even though the remuneration from custom grind- 
ing is small, you cannot afford in this day and age, 
with the keen competition, high powered salesmanship, 
etc., to have any one in your employ meeting the trade, 
as must your grinder operator, excepting one who will 
meet them well, if their good will and patronage are 
to be retained. 


I‘ buying a new grinding machine, among the many 


oe 


The Baking Test in England 


The question of standardizing the baking test has 
caused some loquacity recently, but it has resulted in 
very few practical suggestions. Most people agree 
that some standard is desirable, but the various side 
issues of the matter appear to have daunted our usu- 
ally enthusiastic experts; perhaps they will come out 
of their shell when they realize the modest attitude 
of their colleagues connected with the trade. When 
considering the most prominent characteristic of a loaf 
produced in our mill test bakehouses, it would scarcely 
be defamatory to compare its appearance to a partly 
inflated balloon, but it would be kinder to refrain 
from further descriptive efforts. 

The introduction of a uniform practice would in- 
voke many difficulties, the most important being the 
human element as applied to the manipulation of the 
dough and the variety of purposes for which flour is 
used. The latter reason alone would compel the adop- 





tion of several different formulas. There is, however, 
no reason why some authoritative body should not issue 
immediately, a method which stipulates the propor- 
tion of ingredients, the length of time in the dough, 
the basis for reckoning the temperature of the water, 
ete. If no association is willing to carry the burden 
of criticism that would be invoked by such a declara- 
tion, will the research association issue its own method 
of test baking, together with a recommendation for its 
general adoption? This would at least make the work 
of the test baker comparative. 

A loaf of enormous size and of good color is ex- 
pected by some millers, and if these results are ob- 
tained, they may casually inquire about the “feel” of 
the dough, but beyond this they are indifferent. In 
this mood some millers adopt an attitude of pained 
surprise when they receive a complaint, and claim 
that their flour at the moment is giving general satis- 
faction; they are very sorry, but—and that is all. 





Metallic Junk That Has Escaped the Regular Grain 
Cleaning Machinery 


With all due respect, it appears that this attitude is 
wrong. A few discreet suggestions by the miller are 
much more palatable to a disgruntled customer, wheth- 
er they are adopted being another matter, of no con- 
cern to the miller. 

If the baking test were standardized as far as pos- 
sible, information of real use could be passed on to 
the customer, for fluctuations in the tests would indi- 
cate the line of treatment which would produce the 
best results from the flour at the moment. On re- 
ceiving a complaint, some millers request a baking 
sample and hand it over to their test baker. The sam- 
ple is treated in the usual straightforward manner, and 
the result is a loaf of huge dimensions and good color. 
In all good faith this is sent to the customer, who 
receives it with mixed feelings, for he has been proved 
incompetent, but knowing that he could himself almost 
induce sand to stand up in a tin, providing that it 
was “nursed” sufficiently, his suspicions, naturally, are 
aroused.— Milling. 
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George’s Bill 


AVE you heard about old George? 
He used to be engine man in a mill. 
Except when he was too drunk, 

Which was fairly often. 

He didn’t get the sack, because his engine was 
very antiquated and nobody else could get it to 
work, 

But there came a time when old George went 
beyond the limit. 

And got the sack after all, and his successor 
was appointed. 

With the result that the engine refused to work 
and the machinery stuck. 

The new engineer did all sorts of things, using 
many spanners and much oil. 

But the machinery remained stuck. 

Consulting engineers were called in and they 
looked over the engine and consulted as per their 
specification. 

But the machinery remained stuck. 

At last they said, “This engine was the type 
that Joseph refused as too old-fashioned in the 
time of Pharaoh. It’s done in!” 

Which saying made the owners sad. 

So they swallowed their pride and sent for old 
George, who went and hit the engine twice in a 
certain place with a heavy hammer, and the ma- 
chinery forthwith became unstuck. 

George said his fee was five guineas. 

“Too much,” they said, “make us out a detailed 
bill and show your items.” 

Which he did like this: 

“Repareing Ingin 5 bob 
Noing how 5 quid.”—Milling. 
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Magnetic Separation 
By H. C. Lee 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago 


OR some years, electromagnetic separation has 

been successfully used ahead of feed mills and 

crushers, and it is recognized that the process 
saves considerable money in upkeep costs on grinding 
plates, hammers and screens, and that feeders are 
beginning to demand products which are guaranteed 
free from tramp iron. However, there has been rela- 
tively little recognition of the new types of electro- 
magnetic separators by operative flour millers, who 
believe, in general, that all tramp iron is eliminated 
in the cleaning process. In contrast to that belief is 
the accompanying picture of a pile of metal removed 
by an electromagnetic separator, placed just ahead of 
the first break rolls in a large midwestern mill. The 
superintendent, who is one of the well-known opera- 
tives of the country, writes: 

“A short time ago we installed a new magnetic 
separator at the stock hopper, immediately above our 
first break rolls. It is surprising to find the amount 
of metal which passes through all the machinery in 
the wheat cleaning department and is removed by this 
separator before the wheat enters the rolls. The metal 
in the picture had passed through all the regular clean- 
ing machinery, consisting of a double milling separator, 
a disk separator, and three sets of scourers. 

“We believe it is excellent practice to use one 
magnetic separator just below the milling separator 
and a second just ahead of the first break rolls. We 
find that a considerable amount of metal works into 
the wheat and passes through the cleaning department. 
For example, we frequently find small bolts and nuts 
from elevators and wheat cleaning machinery. If a 
magnetic separator is not used ahead of the first break 
rolis, all this metal passes into the milling system. 
There is no doubt in the writer’s mind that a great 
many fires originate from tramp metal in the ma- 
chinery.” 

If any reader cares to inquire further regarding 
this particular case the writer will be glad to give the 
correspondent’s name. 

Electromagnetic separation is simple, and can be 
very easily provided. The type referred to in the 
letter above is a spout magnet equipped with a very 
small direct current generator. The separator is built 
so that it can be installed in the spout with very little 
work, and its action is so efficient that it will even 
hold pieces as large as ax heads and wrenches while 
the grain is flowing over them. When the current is 
shut off the separator automatically drops the metal 
into a catch basin below. 

Incidentally, the elimination of the metal reduces 
the fire and explosion hazard. We have all known of 
minor explosions in rolls, which perhaps have blown 
the doors of the housing open but have done no further 
damage. We have also known these same explosions, 
through the roll suction, to reach the dust collectors 
and cause a lot of damage. Such explosions are caused 
by foreign metal, and an electromagnetic separator 
eliminates that hazard. 

o> 


Injurious Wheat Heating 


When heat is purposely used by the miller on his 
wheat, the degree of heat and the length of the heat- 
ing period are under his control. Wheat has sometimes 
been subjected to heating conditions before it reaches 
the miller. This may take place in the wheat stack 
or in the bin. Such wheat is known as stack burnt, 
bin burnt, or skin burnt. The outward sign of such 
heating is a darkened bran coat, a red to very dark 
red color, and a brittle bran. Such heating takes place 
in the stack if the wheat is not sufficiently dry when 
stacked. It may take place in the bin when wheat is 
threshed from the shock or harvested with the com- 
bine. Heating will take place if there is too high a 
moisture content in the wheat. This may be due to 
cutting before the wheat is mature, or from wet weath- 
er. The former is the more harmful. The prevailing 
temperature is also important, as there is more danget 
of heating in hot weather than in cool.—Dr. C. 0. 
Swanson, Kansas State Agricultural College. 

oS 


The protein test is not in fact a true test of the 
baking quality of wheat. The chemists may be un- 
willing to admit it, but the test only measures the 
nitrogen in quantity, not quality. A baker who under- 
stands his business can bake a flour having only 4 
reasonable amount of protein in such a manner that 
the gluten will hold the gas until the loaf is done. 
When millers get together with the bakers their wheat 
buying departments will lose most of their enthusiasm 
for boosting premiums on high protein wheat.—(@ra" 
Dealers’ Journal, 
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The Manufacture and Use of Self-Rising Cflour 


HE August issue of Facts and Figures, 
published monthly in Washington, D. 
C., by the American Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, is designated as the 
soft wheat flour number. It contains 
feature articles on the outlook for soft wheat flour 
from the new crop; the health value of self-rising 
four, written by Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers’ Association; and one 

Jaining how self-rising flour is made, and the uses 
to which it is put. 

The first of these is, mainly, a summary of world 
crop conditions which are familiar to most of the read- 
ers of The Northwestern Miller. Dr. Strowd’s article 
describes the work of his organization in establishing 
the purity and healthfulness of self-rising flour in the 
minds of southern housewives. He says: 

” * 


AT the present time, home economics teachers, gov- 
ernment home demonstration agents, dietitians in 
hospitals, sanitaria, college cafeterias, and leaders of 
women’s clubs, use self-rising flour themselves, and 
recommend its use heartily to others, not only for 
its convenience and time saving properties, but as a 
health food. Those of our readers who recall the 
doubtful reputation that self-rising flour bore some 
six years ago, as the result of unjustified slander, can 
appreciate the effort which lies behind the just esti- 
mate of this maligned product. Six years ago, in- 
numerable ills were laid at its door—cancer, chronic 
indigestion, pellagra: today, it is a proven source of 
health. 

Though many grocers are familiar with the pro- 
cedure by which the newer knowledge of self-rising 
four has been made available to the consuming public, 
a few details may be not amiss. In 1922, soft wheat 
millers faced a serious curtailment of their business 
through the activity of a competitor. They recog- 
nized the necessity of concerted action if self-rising 
four—one of their most profitable products, and one 
that had occupied an honored place in the pantry of 
the southern housewife for over a half a century— 
were to survive. In February, 1923, the organization 
which is now known as the National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers’ Association was incorporated, with headquarters 
at Nashville, Tenn. 

In their laboratories the association’s staff, com- 
posed of college trained home economists, chemists, 
and nutrition specialists, began an open-minded in- 
vestigation of self-rising flour, to ascertain whether 
or not the allegations against it had a foundation in 
fact. The home economics laboratory found that this 
product—pure soft wheat flour, leavened with mono- 
calcium phosphate and bicarbonate of soda, and sea- 
soned with highest grade table salt—yields cakes, pas- 
tries, biscuits and other quick breads of incomparable 
flavor and texture; that the housewife is assured of 
more uniform baking results—is safeguarded against 
baking failures—by the accurate proportioning and 
mechanical mixing of flour with leavening and salt at 
the mill; that the use of self-rising flour saves time, 
labor, and money. 

The findings of the nutrition laboratory were fully 
as encouraging to the miller and dealer as those of the 
home economics department. The nutrition laboratory 
began investigation of self-rising flour in relation to 
typical American diets. Such diets, according to so 
distinguished an authority as Professor H. C. Sher- 
man, of Columbia University, are deficient chiefly in 
energy and lime, or calcium. One of the best and 
cheapest sources of energy is flour—white, whole wheat 
or self-rising (although whole wheat is somewhat in- 
ferior to other flours in this respect, since it has a 
lower degree of digestibility). One of the best and 
Goepest sources both of energy and lime is self-rising 
our. 


[XN this connection we quote, in part, an address re- 

cently delivered by our director of nutrition, Dr. 
C. A. Hoppert, before the Georgia Home Economics 
Association: “Lime, or calcium, is considered by some 
to be the most important mineral element in the human 
or animal body. From the standpoint of amount, it 
certainly is the most important, for it comprises 2 
per cent of the total weight, 99 per cent of which is 
found in the bones and teeth. It follows, therefore, 
that the diet must contain a liberal supply of lime at 
all times and especially during growth, pregnancy, and 
lactation. These are periods during which an especial- 
ly heavy demand is made for lime. It follows, there- 


fore, that if a diet does not contain an adequate sup- 


ply of lime we may look for trouble, particularly dur- 
ing the above mentioned life periods. The place to 
for trouble will be where lime is most needed; 
Namely, in the bones and teeth. In our work we have 
concerned chiefly with the effects of diets on 
stowth and bone development. 
“What happens when a diet does not furnish enough 
during the growth of a person or animal? That 
will depend largely upon the extent of the deficiency 





DESCRIPTION of how this commodity is 
made and of the work of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association in combating attacks 
on it in the South. 


of lime. If the intake is very low, a severe condition 
of rickets may result. The bones remain soft and are 
often malformed. In less severe cases, there may be 
no definite outward sign of a deficiency, and yet we 
know that the individuals are lacking in strength and 
stamina, which may handicap them throughout life. 

“How may we prevent such developments? Chiefly 
by selecting foods that will provide an adequate sup- 
ply of lime. When we review the list of foods with 
respect to their lime content, we are at once struck 
by the fact that there are relatively few that are good 
sources of lime. Furthermore, we find these foods 
rather expensive, so that there are many people who 
cannot afford to buy a sufficient quantity of them. 
I refer to milk, cheese, fresh leafy vegetables, and 
fruit. White flour and whole wheat flour must, as 
all cereal products, be considered poor sources of 
lime. However, in self-rising flour we find an ex- 
cellent and at the same time a cheap source of this 
essential element. Pound for pound, self-rising flour 
has over twice as much lime as milk. A barrel of 
self-rising flour contains as much lime as 220 quarts 
of milk. If we multiply this figure by the total amount 
of self-rising flour consumed in one year, we get an 
astonishingly large figure, indicating that a tremendous 
quantity of an essential element has been made avail- 
able for human consumption. However, nutritive 
values of foodstuffs cannot be ascertained by mere cal- 
culations, so it behooves us to proceed with the ac- 
count of our experimental work. 

“In all our experiments we used the albino rat, 
which is used universally for studying nutrition prob- 
lems. This little animal is admirably suited for this 
type of work, since it responds to diets in a manner 
strikingly similar to that of human beings. We select- 
ed young, growing rats of equal weight and age, and 
put them on typical diets of the poorer classes, diets 
that were low in lime. Each group in a series received 
the same type of diet, but the kind of bread was 
varied so that any differences in the development of 
the animals could be directly attributed to the bread 
used. The animals were kept on these diets for six 
weeks, and at the end of this period were weighed, 
killed, and certain bones removed for the ash deter- 
mination. We use the ash content of the bone as an 
index of the condition of the bone. . . . Our experi- 
ments indicated that self-rising flour is a valuable food 
in diets that are low in lime.” 

During the past year, the National Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association has centered its publicity cam- 
paign around the health value of self-rising flour which 
bears the Blue Shield—the association’s money-back 
guaranty of economy, wholesomeness, and baking sat- 
isfaction. The home economics field workers in their 
lecture demonstrations throughout the South, before 
parent-teacher organizations, women’s clubs, home 
demonstration groups, and other agencies concerned 
with foods—especially the diets of children—have 
stressed the importance of self-rising flour as a safe- 
guard against mineral deficiencies, as a means of build- 
ing and maintaining strong bones and teeth. 

Our publicity in the Journal of Home Economics 
(the official organ of the American Home Economics 
Association, the membership of which includes the 
most prominent food leaders and dietitians in the coun- 
try) on the health value of self-rising flour has result- 
ed in inquiries of this association from professors of 
nutrition of our foremost universities and from govern- 
ment authorities. We have followed up these inquiries 
with our literature, which gives detailed discussions 
of the nutrition laboratory’s experiments. 

The health value of self-rising flour has been taught 
to the lay housewife, not only through lecture demon- 
strations, but by means of agricultural paper advertis- 
ing and radio talks. Three farm papers, with a com- 
bined circulation that covers the entire South, carry 
our advertising. Every Tuesday and Thursday our 
home economics department broadcasts from WSMB 
at New Orleans. Over the radio, the housewife learns 
that by the use of guaranteed self-rising flour she 
may, with a minimum outlay of time, labor, and money, 
supply her family with cakes, quick bread, and pas- 
tries of unequaled palatability, and at the same time 
protect them against mineral deficiencies. 

Recognized by hundreds of thousands of home mak- 
ers as a convenience food of prime value, a money sav- 
er, a builder of strong bones and teeth, self-rising 
flour bearing the Blue Shield of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association is beginning to rank among 
the grocer’s most popular staples. Grocers who, in 
the past, have realized the value of pushing self-rising, 
not only for its own profit, but to stimulate the sale of 
auxiliary products, sugar, spices, butter, eggs, extracts, 


have reaped rich returns, and the number of these 
far-seeing men is increasing daily. With the grow- 
ing—and merited—confidence of the housewife in 
self-rising flour, the prospects of both grocer and 
miller are encouraging. The assistance of the 
grocer in establishing this present kindly attitude 
has been sincerely appreciated by the soft wheat 
miller, who looks forward earnestly to its continuance. 


THE article on the manufacture and uses of self- 
rising flour was written by Barton Ingraham. It 
is as follows: 

Self-rising flour is nothing more than flour with 
baking powder added. No one is better equipped to 
add the self-rising ingredients and properly mix them 
into the flour in the right proportion than the miller, 
as he has the machinery and equipment for so doing. 

The flour miller does not buy baking powder. He 
buys salt, soda and phosphate, mixes them in the 
proper proportions with his flour, and sells his self- 
rising flour at a premium generally of 25c bbl over 
ordinary flour, although some mills secure a premium 
of 40c. 

Self-rising flour is not confined to any brands or 
grades. A mill may put out a half dozen or a dozen 
brands, probably a half dozen different grades, and 
will furnish these either in plain or self-rising. -For 
instance, the self-rising may be had in the shortest of 
short patent flours, in long patent, standard patent, 
first clears, low grades, or any other grade that the 
individual miller may make. It is just as easy to 
= baking powder to cheap flour as to high-priced 

our. 

Of course, 25c or 40c worth of baking powder will 
not go very far, and the average housewife would 
use many times that amount of baking powder in 
consuming a barrel of flour. 

The real old-fashioned housewife of the South, who 
was a real cook and home baker, prided herself on 
the quality of her own home made baking powder, 
which was probably a combination of soda and cream 
of tartar, thinned out with flour to spread the volume. 

An old encyclopedia gives this definition: “Baking 
powder is essentially a mixture of tartaric acid and 
bicarbonate of soda. These are carefully dried and 
sifted together, some flour being generally mixed with 
them to dilute the strength, When added to flour 
in the manufacture of bread or scones, carbonic acid 
gas is liberated by the action of the water which is 
used, and this blows or puffs up the doughy mass, 
giving it the requisite lightness. Frequently the bi- 
carbonate of soda is alone used, buttermilk or the 
natural acidity of the dough being depended on to 
evolve the gas.” 

Going back into the very early records of bread 
making, all bread was made from pounded up grain, 
mixed with water, and perhaps salt, and without bak- 
ing powder or yeast was known as unleavened bread. 
Later leaven bread was made, which was much lighter, 
sweeter and more palatable, through employment of 
fermentation. It is recorded that the Egyptians were 
the first to use the leavening process, and later the 
Greeks learned the secret, which was passed on to the 
Romans, who spread it far and wide. The leavening 
was to excite fermentation, which produced carbonic 
acid gas, which resulted in a spongy or lighter tex- 
tured bread. The leaven was merely a fermenting 
agent, which set up a decomposition of the sugar or 
starch, and is the more primitive ferment, in the form 
of yeast of some type, which starts up a putrefaction 
in the dough. In the early days a portion of the dough 
from one baking was held to mix with a later batch, 
it containing the leaven or start of the ferment for the 
new batch. 

Producing bread with yeast required more time, 
as the yeast was slower in its action, and bread dough 
had to be kept warm and allowed to rise slowly. This 
resulted in development of baking powders. Instead 
of raising the dough with yeast, bicarbonate of soda 
and hydrochloric acid, or bicarbonate of soda and tar- 
taric acid, were employed. 

One method was to use 4 lbs flour, mixed with 
320 grains bicarbonate of soda, to which was added 
a mixture of 35 oz water, 6% fluid drachms hydro- 
chloric acid, sp. ge. 1.16, or 320 grains bicarbonate and 
160 grains tartaric acid, the whole being kneaded 
and placed in an oven. When this mixture was made 
the acid acted on the bicarbonate of soda, forming 
common salt, which is left in the dough, and car- 
bonic acid is liberated at every point, to communicate 
a springy, spongy dough. This process was chiefly 
used in whole wheat bread, as the usual fermentation 
process would cause too much change in the bran and 
produce a bread liable to sour by secondary fermen- 
tation. 

Various makers of baking powders used different 
materials, but all with the idea of producing carbon 
dioxide gas, or carbonic gas, to make a light dough, 
which could be made rapidly, without the loss of time 
necessary in permitting yeast to rise. Cream of tartar 
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was used, but tartaric acid was about twice as strong. 
Some manufacturers used phosphate or acid phos- 
phate, while others used what is termed “alum,” but 
which was more in the nature of Rochelle salts. All 
of these were combined with bicarbonate of soda, and 
perhaps with salt, and with flour to increase volume. 

The millers found, through the use of chemists 
and much ae experimental ovens, different 
type wheat flours, different acids and agents, that the 
best results could be secured from combining salt, 
soda and phosphate, which produced a self-rising qual- 
ity to their flour. In this combination the agents used 
were the best for the purpose that could be obtained, 
and harmless. 

In this day and age, when every newspaper and 
magazine carries advertisements of malt sirup for use 
in home baking, a lot of folks are wondering just how 
it is that they never heard of malt sirup prior to the 
Volstead days. Bakers have for years used malt 
sirup, as it aids yeast fermentation and helps to keep 
bread soft. However, it has never been used to any 
extent in home baking and is foreign to self-rising 
flour. 

Self-rising flour, as produced by the miller, was 
virtually unknown 25 years ago. It began coming 
stronger five years later, and about 10 years ago be- 
came largely used. Millers who were not putting out 
self-rising flour found that demand for it was so 
strong that they were forced to supply this demand 
or lose much of their business. In fact, most mills 
have been producing self-rising flour for a period of 
15 years, and today, over the South, consumption is 
in about equal parts ordinary flour and self-rising 
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flour, average merchants splitting up their orders and 
ordering an equal amount of each kind. 

It is claimed that the self-rising flour got its rapid 
increase in the South, or in the land of agriculture and 
hot biscuits, plantation workers and mill workers, 
where a little flour and baking powder were stirred 
together to produce a fast-rising hot biscuit, which 
could be mixed, baked and placed on the table ready 
to eat in a very few minutes. The South has a large 
population of Negroes, mill workers, etc. Here 
there are many families in which all of the adults 
work, at least during busy seasons. The housewife 
comes home from her day’s work and gets up a quick 
meal for the family. In many of these families hot 
biscuits are served at all meals. 

For one thing, the population of the South is scat- 
tered, there are not so many big towns, and not so 
many bakeries. The rural populations are not in po- 
sition to get fresh bread daily as in the larger cities, 
therefore the biscuit. 

Of course, self-rising flour is not confined to the 
South, but is used in increasing amounts in all sec- 
tions of the country, although it is claimed that the 
greatest development has been in the South. This is 
quite natural, as the South is a soft wheat flour coun- 
try. 

Millers claim that present-day demand is about 
50-50 for self-rising and plain flour. Each has a 
place. In bread making yeast is generally used, and 
the dough permitted to rise to make a fluffy soft loaf. 
Self-rising flour cannot be used with yeast, but self- 
rising is used for cakes, biscuits and the quick pro- 
duction baked products. 


Concerning a Cflour-Cfed Pig— 


(Continued from page 1024.) 


Penelope shrank from him. She turned to the door, 
but he blocked that way. He reached for her, but 
she ran toward the corner of the house and full into 
Will’s arms. 

As if this had been an expected haven, she clung 
there, looking up at him. Will held her, with a smile 
of challenge to Zenas. This, certainly, he thought, was 
the call to battle. And yet, without a word, Zenas 
picked up his lantern, turned, and tramped stolidly 
toward the cross-field trail leading to his own farm. 
After a hundred paces he paused. 

“T’ll be back in 10 minutes,” he called over his 
shoulder. “Ill have a shotgun loaded with rock salt.” 

Penelope trembled against Will’s breast. 

“Don’t stay,” she urged. “He might shoot!” 

Will was derisive. 

“You don’t know him as well as I do.” 

The moon was under a cloud, the 10 minutes some- 
what more than elapsed, when Penelope went into the 
house. 

“You'll go now?” she pleaded. 

“It’s too dark for good shooting,” he laughed. 
“Don’t worry. Ill take care of myself—and Calypso. 
If anything happens, you'll probably hear from Poly- 
phemus.” 


W ILL did not go directly to his tent, but sauntered 

instead toward the barn. Entering the stable, 
he examined, under the glow of his pocket flashlight, 
the situation of sleepy and somewhat petulant Calypso. 
The pig was neatly penned, and the crate in which 
he napped had been placed in an empty stall. Curi- 
ously, there was a heap of unsacked wheat in one cor- 
ner, and Will recalled with a sense of absurd appre- 
hension the incident of the morning. Calypso’s crate 
appeared to be directly underneath the bin that pos- 
sessed a decrepit floor. Some of the planking looked, 
from below, even more hazardous than when he had 
stood in the bin. Hardly more than a widened crack, 
for that matter, would let down hundreds of bushels 
of wheat, in a relentless, slow flood, to drown all prize 
winning pretensions of the pig Calypso. 

Tentatively, he put his shoulder to the crate, to 
see if it could be moved. Then he reflected upon 
Calypso’s 400 lbs avoirdupois. He could, of course, 
rouse the beast and open the door of the crate to lib- 
erty.. But this, he felt, would be an absurd yielding 
to overactive imagination. 

There was, at least, one reasonable compromise 
that might be made. To trust the bin floor was far 
easier than to trust Zenas. Remembering the mow 
with its burden of new hay, he climbed to the next 
floor, leaving Polyphemus to whimper at the foot of 
the ladder, and made his bed in the down of scented 
timothy. This was as good, or better, than the tent, 
and it possessed the virtue of novelty. Besides, from 
such a vantage, Calypso might have some degree of 
chaperonage. 

Through the siding of the barn Will could hear a 
faint hiss of steam from the threshing engine in the 
cattle yard. There was a clatter of cottonwood twigs 


against the roof, a sigh of timbers through the barn’s — 


ancient bulk, and a drowsy chorus of infinitesimal 
snappings and pipings in his bolster of hay. Polyphe- 
mus, below, ceased his whimpering, and Will dozed. 





A sound unwonted, half-expected, aroused him. 
This was not the familiar thud of a horse’s hoof. It 
was the more insistent, directed impact of metal upon 
wood. He sat up, remembering his knightly guardian- 
ship’ of Calypso. 

There was a square of light upon the rafters, pro- 
ceeding, evidently, from the hay chute that ran down 
into the stable. He peered cautiously over the edge 
of it, listening. Then he began, as noiselessly as pos- 
sible, his descent of a ladder built against one face 
of the chute. 

Upon the lower rungs he paused. The sound of 
wood splintering under a blow was audible. He imag- 
ined he could hear, too, from the direction of the 
closed stall in which Calypso’s crate stood, the splash 
of pouring, running kernels of grain. He felt certain 
of what would be found beyond the partition of the 
stall. 

So that he might have the advantage of surprise, 
he gathered himself for a sudden leap. But before 
he could move, Polyphemus barked sharp recognition 
at the foot of the ladder. The surprise was partial, 
nevertheless. He had time to brush past Zenas Todd 
at the gate of the stall, and lift the door of the crate. 
Calypso sleepily shook from his back the persistent 
rain of wheat, but had not, at first, the wit to emerge. 
Looking up, Will observed a crowbar wedged between 
boards of the bin floor. It hung half obscured by the 
screen of grain that fell from a deep crevice produced 
by its leverage. Zenas, it appeared, had not been 
clever enough to push aside the loose planking used 
for repair—or rather, after all, he had been too shrewd 
for that, since no doubt his purpose was to cover his 
own agency in this eccentric misdemeanor. His aim, 
of course, would be to make it seem entirely accidental. 

Prodding Calypso, shouting at the beast to rouse 
him from the crate, Will felt abruptly the hard fingers 
of Zenas Todd upon his shoulders. He was whirled 
away, through the blinding cascade of wheat, until 
the planking of the stall brought him to a sharp stop. 

“Now, then!” Zenas snarled. “Either you or the 
pig has got to stay in that crate. He’s out, I see, so 
you’d better crawl in.” 

A swinging fist was his period. Will dodged and 
grappled, and they fell, Zenas astride. é 

Polyphemus romped, delighted by what seemed a 
new form of sport. Then he grew serious, bristling 
with perplexity. This elemental struggle, silent, in- 
tense, was such a phenomenon as he had never before 
witnessed. Men struggled with objects, with brutes— 
did violence to them but never to themselves. His 
bark merged into a growl. He was away, suddenly, 
through the door of the stable, howling as he went. 

Will exerted his whole strength against the tugging, 
iron-muscled arms of Zenas Todd. He felt the weight 
of the heavy torso, the great shoulders that had tossed 
wheat sacks as if they were chaff. 

With a supreme effort Will broke away momen- 
tarily, and gained his feet. He understood that he 
must change the manner of conflict. He must keep at 
arm’s length and depend upon his fists. He faced 
Zenas, panting, upon the slope of a heap of wheat 


_ half inundating the crate. 


For a time they lashed at each other viciously. 
Zenas, though he fended less adroitly, was shattering 
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when he struck. Will’s fists danced as if they were 
at work upon the punching bag in the farm’ schoo| 
gymnasium, and Zenas gave way slowly before him 
Then a blow bloodied Will’s nose and sent him reeling 
against the rough stone of the outer wall. Zenas me 
upon him, trying to close once more and bear him 
down. To Will the situation seemed desperate. Zenas 
bent obliviously to the rain of his fists. 

The issue, when it came, was for Will abruptly 
fortunate. With a foot against his thigh, Will sent 
Zenas staggering. This was the impulse, but Calypso’s 
was the coup de grace. Lumbering through the wheat 
the beast was a firm bulwark against Zenas’ legs. Feet 
sprawling across Calypso’s expanse of ribs, Zenas was 
catapulted into the open end of the crate. 

This, to Will, was a startling, stimulating advan- 
tage. Before Zenas could rise he was upon hin, filled 
with a grotesque notion of revenge. He tackled tumul- 
tuously, laughed aloud as he gasped for breath in his 
effort. Zenas was already head and shoulders in the 
crate. As if only half comprehending Will’s intep- 
tion, he resisted feebly. Dazed from the fall, winded 
and muscle-bound, he was pressed relentlessly into the 
narrow space that now remained at the top of the 
crate. 

For a time, Will found Zenas’ legs troublesome, 
They threshed cruelly against his arms. Then he coun- 
tered this defense by clinging to the top of the crate 
and flailing with his own heels until, with a shout, he 
was able to drop the crate door, forcing it down upon 
Zenas’ protesting shins. Climbing astride the sliding 
door, he sat, breathless, observing the sullen incredulity 
of his prisoner. 

Wouldn’t the fellow, Will thought, even beg for a 
little mercy? That would be too bad, after all his 
trouble. 

The wheat streamed down. The crate was an island 
in the sea of it—a sea battered into wavelets by strug- 
gling feet. The lantern hung high up, and within the 
dull circle of shadow beneath it Calypso rooted, nib- 
bling without relish at the profligate grain. 

Zenas roused himself. He began pushing upon the 
slats, trying to free his feet from the pressure of the 
gate. All this was futile. There was too little room 
for leverage, and he gave it up. 


HE wheat trickled in. He pushed it away from his 

body, bailed it out through the slats. Oozing back 
again, it buried his body, and when he extricated him- 
self he was inches closer to the top. The moment came 
when he could go no further. He stared up, dismayed, 
at Will’s formidable smile. 

“See here,” he blustered, “you’re carrying things too 
far. I’m whipped!” 

He spoke again, after another period of Will's 
smiling silence: 

“Let me out, I tell you! I'll suffocate in a minute. 
Don’t you understand I was only joking about puttin’ 
you in here? You don’t know when to let up. Maybe 
you'll wait too long about gettin’ me out.” 

Still there was no response, and Zenas shouted, 
suddenly, his voice thick with the final conviction of 
fear. As if in answer, Polyphemus became audible 
again, and whisked into the stall. Will had _ been 
vaguely conscious of the dog’s alarm during his battle 
with Zenas, but had not hoped for the sequel. The 
mistress of Polyphemus followed him, wide-eyed. And 
behind her, after a speechless interval, Jonathan Ire- 
land limped into view. 

Zenas shrieked, now, of murder. 
last, spoke. 

“Tell them,” he said, “what you were doing.” 

Zenas, his hands impotent to serve him, was obliged 
to blow the insinuating kernels of wheat from his lips 
as he complied. 

“And is that all?” Will asked, judicially. 

“No!—Help, Jonathan! Make this fool let me out! 
—I’ll tell you everything. Those cows—the lightning. 
What I mean is, they weren’t all yours, Jonathan. But 
Pll replace ’em—honest—” 

Astonished, Will stayed his intended reach for the 
crowbar over his head. This was more than he had 
expected. Zenas spluttered on, frantically: 

“Last year—you’d ought to have had $900 out of 
the sheep. I'll give you the other $500. My share—” 

The wheat choked him. 

Jonathan Ireland cried out, warningly, but Will 
needed no admonition. The crowbar was in his hands. 
One by one the slats yielded, and Zenas, with Will’s 
help, rolled free. He had neither the spirit nor the 
wit, apparently, to recant his confession, but crawled 
away, gained his feet at the door of the stall, and was 
gone. 

Penelope, caressing Calypso’s silken ears, was first 
to speak: , 

“So that was why he was so good about crating 
Calypso tonight. Nice, kind man!” 

Jonathan Ireland murmured dazedly: 

“He was a good renter, Pen—I don’t know where 
I'll get another.” 

Rubbing a scratchy spot among Calypso’s bristles, 
Will looked close into Penelope’s eyes. Laughing, 


And Will, at 


oblivious of the crimson stain above his lips, she kissed 
him. Her father, observing, yet only half comprehend- 
ing this charade in the lantern light, studied them 4 
moment, doubtfully. Then he slapped the thigh of his 
one sound leg. 

“Maybe,” he said to Will, as if the notion were 
original, “you wouldn’t mind runnin’ the place?” 
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LETTERS TO 
HE EDITOR 


= 
>>: 


THe following exchange of letters be- 
tween the president of an old-estab- 
lished and widely known eastern milling 
company and the editor of this publica- 
tion is presented here because of its prob- 
able interest to other soft winter wheat 
millers, who faced a similar problem and, 
it is to be hoped, found the same satis- 


factory answer. 
* 


Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: Will you be kind enough to give 
us, editorially or otherwise, your best 
opinion on the course which should have 
been pursued by a milling corporation 
which on May 1, 1928, when it became 
apparent that soft winter wheat would 
be practically unobtainable during the 
months of June and July, had to choose 
one of three courses? First: buy soft 
winter at an exorbitant price so that 
mills would be supplied up to Aug. 1, 
even though it meant a loss of dollars 
and cents, knowing that it was impos- 
sible to obtain a sufficiently high price 
for the finished product in order to cover 
the cost of raw material and overhead. 
Second: purchase an entirely different 
kind of wheat and put the flour into 
sacks which had formerly contained pure 
soft winter wheat flour. Third: with- 
draw from the market for a period of 
two months a soft winter wheat product 
which had been manufactured for 50 
years and for the advertising of which 
a large amount of money had been spent 
during this period of 50 years. 

The volume in dollars and cents of 
this winter wheat product represented 
practically 50 per cent of the total sales 
of the company. We would very much 
appreciate knowing which one of the 
three courses you would have selected 
under the conditions mentioned. 


* #*# 


The Reply 


My own knowledge of milling is in a 
sense vicarious, because it has been ac- 
quired only by observation of the poli- 
cies and practices of others over a period 
of something like 30 years. Undertak- 
ing, therefore, to discuss a question of 
policy with you is, indeed, a case of 
carrying coals to Newcastle. 

Of the three possible courses of action 
proposed in your letter, I would unhesi- 
tatingly discard the second,—putting an- 
other kind of flour (presumably low pro- 
tein hard wheat flour) into soft winter 
wheat flour branded packages. I have 
known of cases where this was done, in- 
variably to the ruin of the brand and 
the trade in it. This is one thing which 
to my mind could not possibly con- 
sidered. 

As to withdrawing the soft wheat 
brand entirely from the market, I know 
of an instance three or four years ago 
when this actually was done. A _ mill, 
forced to conclude there was insufficient 
soft wheat available to maintain its 
standard for its finest soft wheat flour, 
notified its customers that it not only 
would discontinue offering it, but must 
cancel booked orders beyond its actual 
stock of 60,000 bus of wheat. It dis- 
tributed this small amount of flour as 
best it could, paid a forfeit on all other 
business on its books and closed up its 
shop so far as that brand was concerned. 
Its action made a tremendous “hit” with 
its trade, and I think its courage in 
Meeting an issue squarely was a very 
fine thing. 

The third of the alternatives which 
you say you faced is, it strikes me, one 
which permits of some compromise and 
accommodation, and the one, therefore, 
Which should have been adopted. It 
Seems to me, indeed, that it could have 

turned to excellent purpose by ad- 
Vising buyers of the brand of the pre- 
cise situation, assuring them that the 
fet would be rigidly maintained, but 
the price being so very high, they 
would have to go along with you on a 


temporarily restricted volume of busi- 
ness. In other words, supply the demand 
which would pay the price and ride out 
the storm on that basis. Z 
run you would, despite a current loss of 
business, be gainer through this policy. 
Now that I have showered down this 
somewhat doubtful wisdom, I wish you 
would tell me exactly what you did do. 
Hindsight has an axiomatic advantage 
over foresight, and I would much like 
to know what your own decision was 
and how you now measure its effects. 


Eprror Tue NortrHwestrern MILuer. 
* * 


The Acknowledgment 


Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: Your valued favor gives us ex- 
actly the opinion we desired. 

When we saw the situation which ex- 
isted in regard to choice soft winter 
wheat, we knew that we must select one 
of the three methods which we outlined 
in our letter, and by process of elimina- 
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In the long. 


tion we reached exactly the same con- 
clusion at which you arrived. 

The first thing which we did was to 
eliminate the idea of putting hard win- 
ter wheat flour into soft winter wheat 
sacks. The second thing which we did 
was to try to tell what would be the 
effect of withdrawing from the market 
for a period of two or three months 
products which we had advertised for 
50 years. We decided that we could 
not afford to do this. In the third place, 
we decided that we would pay an ex- 
orbitant price for exactly the same qual- 
ity of wheat which we had been using, 
maintain the quality of our goods and 
take the loss,—the loss of course coming 
from the fact that we could not pos- 
sibly put the price high enough to cover 
cost and compete with the different sub- 
stitutes which were being offered at a 
low figure. 

We are perfectly satisfied with the 
course which we pursued, and we feel 
that your opinion coincides with ours. 





Ex-European Wheat Imports Growing Rapidly 


HE wheat and flour trade of coun- 

tries outside of Europe receives lit- 

tle attention, but is becoming in- 
creasingly important. According to a 
publication just issued by the Food Re- 
search Institute of Stanford University, 
the average annual volume of ex-Euro- 
pean trade increased by some 45,000,000 
bus between 1909-13 and 1921-26, an in- 
crease of 50 to 60 per cent. Over the 
same period European trade increased 
only about 30,000,000 bus, or not much 
more than 5 per cent. Growth of the 
Asiatic trade accounted for most of the 
increase in ex-European takings. Fur- 
ther growth is likely. There are few ex- 
European areas where domestic wheat 
production shows promise of obviating 
the need for imports, and per capita con- 
sumption of wheat is apparently increas- 
ing in most of these countries. Within a 
decade or so the ex-European trade may 
amount to as much as a fourth of the 
international trade, as contrasted with an 
eighth before the war. 


European imports have always con- 
sisted chiefly of wheat, ex-European im- 
ports chiefly of flour. In the post-war 
period, the flour trade of ex-Europe was 
almost as large as that of Europe. But 
flour tends to become a smaller fraction 
of the trade in wheat and flour combined, 
since several important importing coun- 
tries now protect their domestic milling 
industries. The United States remains 
the chief source of ex-European supplies 
of wheat and flour, but has become rela- 
tively less important with the more rapid 
expansion in the exports of Australia 
and Canada. 

The ex-European demand appears to 
be rather less elastic than is commonly 
supposed, Year-to-year variations in the 
volume of trade have been large in post- 
war years. They appear to have been 
due, however, quite as much to fluctua- 
tions in the Chinese wheat crop and to 
a general upward trend of wheat con- 
sumption as to variations in wheat prices 
and concomitant substitution of other 
cereals for wheat. 
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Relative Retail Food Prices 
Relative retail food prices in the United States, as estimated by the Department of 
Labor, based on reports from 561 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 100: 
Yearly 
average— Flour 
1913 100 


Bread Milk 
0 00 





130 102 105 

164 126 119 

176 156 148 

179 174 174 

205 188 200 

177 164 109 

156 147 109 

155 155 109 

157 155 116 

168 157 128 

168 157 133 

16 164 161 118 

Jan., 1928 ... 161 164 161 117 
February 161 164 161 117 
March ...... 161 163 160 116 
April .ccccees 164 163 158 115 
MAY ccccccces 170 163 158 115 
TUNE oocccece 173 164 157 114 


Round 
Rice Potatoes Bacon’ steak Sugar Eggs Butter 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
108 102 106 108 102 94 
89 100 103 120 99 98 
155 106 110 146 109 108 
253 152 130 169 139 127 
188 196 165 176 165 151 
224 205 174 205 182 177 
371 194 177 353 197 183 
182 158 154 145 148 135 
166 147 145 133 129 125 
168 145 150 184 135 145 
159 140 152 167 139 135 
212 173 156 131 151 143 
285 186 160 125 141 139 
177 168 171 129 173 153 
177 165 173 129 162 151 
177 162 174 129 125 147 
200 159 175 129 107 150 
206 159 178 129 104 144 
194 160 181 131 109 143 
171 160 187 133 113 141 


*The maximum prices were reached as follows: flour, rice, potatoes and sugar, in June, 
1920; bread and round steak, in July, 1920; milk, in October, 1920; eggs, in December, 1920; 
butter, in December, 1919; bacon, in December, 1918, 








wine that interested him most. 





THIS WEEK’S COVER 


F the celebrated Jan Steen, one of whose paintings is reproduced on 
the cover of this week’s issue of The Northwestern Miller, had been 
asked to set down his philosophy of life, he might have quoted from 
Edward Fitzgerald’s “Rubaiyat” of Omar Khayyam: 
“Then to the Lip of this poor earthen Urn 
I leaned, the Secret of my Life to learn: 
And Lip to Lip it murmured—‘While you live, 
Drink !—for, once dead, you never shall return. 
Or perhaps he might have borrowed the thought of another stanza: 


“Ah, with the Grape my fading Life provide, 
And wash the Body whence the Life has died, 
And lay me, shrouded in the living Leaf, 

By some not unfrequented Garden-side.” 


For this great Dutch master loved to portray gay drinking scenes, 
and even in his famous “Marriage at Cana” it seems to have been the 


Critics have declared that to find Steen’s equal in the art of telling 
a story in paint it is necessary to go to the great Rembrandt himself. 
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“Why the gloom, Osmond? Girl not 
coming?” 

“Oh! She’s coming, all right; but she 
can’t even send a telegram without say- 
ing ‘stop’ after every sentence.”—Penn 
State Froth. 


* * 
STILL UP IN THE AIR 


A draft of Missouri mules had just 
arrived and a new private made the 
mistake of going too near one. His com- 
rades caught him on the rebound, placed 
him on a stretcher and started for the 
hospital. On the way the injured man 
regained consciousness. He gazed at 
the sky overhead and felt the swaying 
motion of the stretcher. Feebly he low- 
ered his shaky hands over the side, to 
find only space. 

“My gosh!” he groaned, “I ain’t even 
hit the ground yet.”—Fine Arts Shopper. 

ee 


OMIT THE MIDDLEMAN 


A Negro went to his pastor and hand- 
ed him a letter to the Lord, which ran: 
“Please send dis poor darky $50 right 
away.” The pastor, a kindhearted man, 
called together several of his friends and 
said: “This poor fellow has so much faith 
in the Lord that he expects Him to send 
the $50 right away. We shouldn’t let 
him be disappointed. Let’s make a col- 
lection for him.” This was done and 
$42 was contributed, which sum was sent 
to the ingenious petitioner. 

Next day the colored man handed the 
parson another letter. This one ran: 
“Dear Lord, de nex’ time You send dis 
darky money, don’t send it through no 
parson—send it to me _ direct.”—The 
Enamelist. 

* * 

Father: “Well, do you think you can 
make my daughter really happy?” 

Suitor: “Say, you should have seen 
her last night.”—Eachange. 

* #* 


REVISED PROVERB 


The early bird has to get his own 
breakfast—Everybody’s Weekly. 
* #*# 


AND THAT WAS THAT 


The Eastbourne express was packed 
with people bound for the coast. 

In one first class compartment a lady, 
not content with a seat for herself, had 
spread the greater part of her belong- 
ings over another. 

A courtly old gentleman entered the 
carriage and politely asked the lady if 
he could move the things. 

“Dear me,” she protested, “you are a 
nuisance, and I am one of the directors’ 
wives, you know.” 

“Indeed, madam,” came the suave re- 
joinder, “and even if you were the direc- 
tor’s only wife, I would do exactly the 


same again.”—Answers (London). 


* #* 
THE AVERAGE 


A Pullman porter when asked by a so- 
licitous traveler what was the average 
tip paid at the end of the run, replied 
“About a dollah, sah.” 

The traveler responded promptly with 
a crisp bill and was amused and some- 
what surprised to hear the porter say, 
“Thank you! Thank you, sah! You are 
de fust gen’Iman to come up to de ab- 
erage in a whole yeah.”—Rocky Moun- 
tein Baker. 

* * 
NO HARM 


Policeman: “How did you come to 


get that jar of honey?” 

Tramp: “Well, I admit I don’t keep 
ne bees; but what’s to stop a fellow 
squeezing it out of the flowers himself?” 
—The Humorist (London). 
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Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CAPABLE MARRIED MAN WITH 16 
years’ milling experience in general office 
and sales management desires connection 
with responsible milling concern in either 
office or field work; best of references, 
Address 548, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SUPERINTEND- 
ent or head miller where quality and effi- 
ciency are demanded; I can make your 
mill produce to meet your trade’s de- 
mands in either soft or hard wheats; 
available on short notice. Address 1722, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—THREE NO. 62 PRINZ & RAU 
milling separators, never used. Write or 
wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 502 Wald- 
heim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


September 12, 193 


0 
0 


FOR SALE—HIGH CLASS USED MA- 

chinery, including purifiers, bolters, flour 
HELP WANTED packers, bleachers, elevators, etc., all in 
first class condition. Austin Milling Co., 
Austin, Minn. 














ATTENTION FEED SALESMAN 





You can increase your income consider- 
ably handling animal poultry cod liver 
oil. Some good territories available. , sa% 
State sales experience. Address ‘Feed We make a specialt of Appraising 
Salesman,’’ care Northwestern Miller, 


Mills and Elevators 
166 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 


mil. Coats & Burchard Co. 


Address: 844 Rush St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Flour Mill Appraisers IN the average flour mill equipped with ordi- 


nary scales average overweight losses amount 
to between three and five ounces per sack. 


Are you allowing continuous overweight losses 
to rob you every day your mills are in oper- 
ation? 














BROKERS WANTED 








WANTED— 
BROKERAGE CONNECTION 


Northwestern mill manufacturing ¢ : 46 

high quality spring wheat flours at 

competitive prices desires aggressive 

representation, brokerage basis, in 

Indiana, southern Ohio and Ken- 

tucky. Reply to 1736, care North- j EI e HT” 


western Miller, Minneapolis. 

Eliminate 80 per cent of the sacking losses due 

to overweight packages and loss of operator’s 
time, because they simplify the weighing oper- 
ation and enlist the co-operation of employees. 
They make overweights VISIBLE— and 
therefore inexcusable. 
They have proved 
their worth to 85 per 
cent of the flour mill 
operators of the 
United States. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


ANALYSES 


The Columbus Laboratories 


31 North State Street - CHICAGO 








POSITION WANTED BY EXPERIENCED 
flour salesman; understands flour game 
from elevator to bakeshop; go anywhere 
any time. Address 1740, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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In Minneapolis 


—let the Northwestern National 
Bank handle your banking business. 
To the merchant or manufacturer 
our commercial department offers 
every service demanded by modern 
business. The facilities of this large 
bank are at your command. Our 
fifty-five years’ experience makes this 
institution an ideal banking connec- 
tion for business firms outside as well 
as in Minneapolis. 


This is our 65-lb. 
capacity Speed 
Packing Scale 


Portable 


Platform Scale “EXACT WEIGHT” Scales are 

150-Ib. capacity —_ not affected by flour dust, or by the 
vibration of machinery. They 
weigh uniformly regardless of the 
consistency of the product to be 
weighed. 


May we send a field engineer to 
demonstrate the fact that “EXACT 


NORTHWEST. ERN WEIGHT” scales will save you 


NATIONAL BANK | wrens 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE 
Resources $95,000,000 COMPANY 


(Formerly THe Smiru SCALE Co.) 
206 W. Spring St. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


W. & T. AVERY, Lrv. 
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